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Doing a giant job of cutting 


Ever watch a rugged ‘dozer go to work? The toughest jobs look like pushovers 
and they are! These mighty machines—built to literally “move mountains” 
use bearings that are engineered for punishment. That's why you'll find depend- 
able Bower Spher4)-Honed Bearings on so many makes—cutting maintenance 
to the bone. In fact, wherever bearings are used, Bower-developed design 
features—like those shown at right—are making bearings last longer and perform 
better, Whether you use tapered, straight or journal roller bearings, specify 
Bower! You can depend on Bower's consistently higher product quality, long 


engineering experience and modern produc tion facilities. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY . DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


OBOWER 


"'downtime’’! 


WIGHER FLANGE REDUCES WEAR 
As shown by the red area above, the higher 
flange provides a large two-zone contact area 
for the roller heads. This greatly reduces 
wear—improves roller alignment. Larger oil 
groove provides positive lubrication where it 
counts most. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 








Since the beginning of history, Man 
has tried to “do” something about 
the weather around him. His prob- 
lem: to keep warm in the winter, to 
keep cool in the summer, and to keep 
heaithy all year round. 


Man-made climate has been the 
goal of America’s air conditioning 
industry since the first factory cool- 
ing units were installed in 1902. 
Now, a half century later, new ways 
have been found to heat, cool, filter, 
dehumidify, cleanse, and circulate 
the air that people breathe in homes, 
offices, factories. 


Central air conditioning in the 
home has a bright future. Thousands 
of units have already been installed. 
Leading builders and manufacturers 


“Vision is Indis pe nsable to Procress 





At the touch of a finger— 
man-made climate that’s better than nature’s 


predict that within five years com- 
plete temperature control units will 
be included in most new homes. The 
room air conditioner with a reverse 
cycle which permits either heating 
or cooling of the area served, as well 
as the electrostatic air cleaner, are 
two recent developments which will 
create new demands for air condi- 
tioning equipment. 

Today, there are plans on the 
drawing board for an entirely air 
conditioned shopping center — in- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








cluding sidewalks and public areas— 
all to be served by a central plant, 
Total annual sales of the industry are 
expected to skyrocket to $5 billion 
within the next decade. 

The air conditioning industry is 
playing a big part in America’s 
growth and achievement. It is 
another demonstration of how the 
invigorating climate of freedom 
stimulates business to progress and 
accomplishment in which all the 
people share. 








Call-Collect Plan brings 31 orders in 29 days 


Long Distance calls costing only $20 ring up sales of $1,537 


Recently a distributor of doctor's 
supplies invited out-of-town customers 
to place their orders by Lung Distance 

collect. 


During the first 29 days, 31 orders 
worth $1,537 were received by Long 
Distance. The cost of the calls: $20. 


These figures ere typical of the big 
value and small cost of the Call-Collect 
Plan. You can prove that it pays in 
your business by trying it—and keep- 
ing a record of results, 





All you have to do to set up such a 
plan is to let your out-of-town cus- 
tomers know they can telephone their 
orders to you—collect. Your salesmen 
can tell them. You can write them a 
letter. Or you can use specially im- 
printed telephone stickers which we 
furnish you free. 


A telephone company representative 
will gladly help you work out the 
details, Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office today. 

z 


SELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A | 


LONG DISTANCE RATES 
ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia . 50¢ 
Cleveland to Indianapolis . 90¢ 
Chicage to Pittsburgh . . $1.15 
Boston to Detroit. . . . $1.40 
Washington, D. C., 

to Sen Francisco . . . $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tox. 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 
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For the quality ingredients 
your product deserves 


ENJAY 


Petroleum Chemicals 
in Petroleum... 
In Surface Coatings... 


in Plastics... 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
































All around the plant, modern Anaconda wires and cables help industry reap the benefits 
of more efficient power, greater reliability, and long-range economy. Read on the following 
page the exciting focts about 1) new Aerial Cable, 2) new AHW moisture-resistant cable, 


iT’S TIME TO TAKE A 


Most manufacturers know inadequate plant wiring 
slows production and skyrockets costs. 


But wiring can be adequate and still waste 





money—because it’s obsolete! Here from Anaconda 





are the facts on what you can do to make your 


wiring as up-to-date as the rest of your operations. 


(Advertisement) 
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3) rugged, corrosion-free Durasheath neoprene-jacketed cable used as feeders, 4) low-cost 
interlocked Armor Cable, 5) new Control Cables, 6) ozone-resistant Butyl insulation for high- 
voltage cable, 7) Powerduct flexible busduct cable that increases the efficiency of busway 


systems, and 8) portable cords. 


NEW LOOK AT WIRING! 


Plant wiring today has become a major concern 
for management everywhere, 

The reasons are easy to see. Shifting plant re- 
quirements, new tools, new materials, new han- 


dling procedures—all the great changes in modern 


industry are bringing with them special problems 


in power. 

How these problems are solved has a direct 
bearing on your profit picture. 

Since most plants were built — including some 
only a few years old—vast advancements in wires 
and power cables have taken place. 

For example — new, thinner insulations today 
Squeeze more capacity from existing conduit. 
New heat-resistant compounds boost wire cur- 


(Advertise 


rent-carrying capacity. Tough new jacketing ma- 
terials increase cable life. New cable designs en- 
able manufacturers to find even more jobs for 
low-cost, efficient electric power. 

Top management has a big stake in seeing that 
plant wiring is up-to-date. Though you must rely 
upon the knowledge and experience of qualitied 
electrical experts when wiring up, acquaintance 
with modern industrial wires and cables will help 


you guide your company to sound decisions. 


TURN THE PAGE AND SEE WHAT 


MODERN WIRING CAN DO FOR YOU 


ment) , 











Mm? 
Metalworking plant eliminat ive rewiring when equip- 


ment must be moved—by using Hexible Anaconda Pewerduct 
Cable from busduct to machine. 





Stee! Mill uses thousands of feet of Anaconda Centro! Cable. 
Modern insulations and jockets give most reliable service ever 
where there's heat and moisture, 
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IT’S TIME TO TAKE A NEW LOOK 


‘@ Ways modern 


costs down, 


The nerve-system of your plant is its electric wires and 
cables. And now — with new production and operating 
factors in the picture — it’s time for a basic survey. If 
they're obsolete, it will pay you to replace them .. . with 
new, more efficient, more economical ones. 

Modern wiring has seen a wealth of new developments. 
Let's take a quick look at 7 of the most important of these 
in light of changes that have probably taken place in your 
plant since the original wiring was installed. 

NEW HIGHER VoLTAGES. The trend to higher plant volt- 
ages — with its resulting savings in cable costs and line 
losses — poses a new problem: ozone, a by-product of 
high voltage, destroys ordinary insulation . . . and causes 
premature cable failure. Anaconda engineers have solved 
this problem with pioneering work in new butyl rubber. 
It has inherent resistance to ozone. Higher voltage (and 
ANnaconDaA butyl-insulated power cables) ought to come 
high on your list of cost-cutting ideas to talk over with 
your e lectrical de partment or contractor. 

NEW CABLE HAZARDS. Chemicals, moisture, oil — nat- 
ural to most modern plants — are tough on cable. Engi- 
neers at Anaconda have come up with an answer: Dura- 
sheath* rubber-insulated, neoprene-jacketed cable for all 
voltages. This rugged cable resists almost every enemy 
of cable life. Use it everywhere — aerially, in ducts, or 
buried directly in the ground — you'll find it reduces down- 
time, maintenance and replacement costs. 

NEW OPERATING CONDITIONS put new demand upon 
wiring. Higher loads generate higher heat in cable 
and more heat in cabie installed underground or in other 


Oil Refinery installed Anaconda self-supporting Aerial Cable for its low 
cost and ease of installation where underground structures made the job of 
burying cable difficult. Corrosion and electrolysis are eliminated. 

















































AT WIRING! 


wiring keeps 


production high 


moist locations is tough on cable insulation. Today, AHW 
rubber insulation, used on many ANACONDA rubber power 
cables, does the best job ever in withstanding heat and 
moisture together at 80C operating temperature. 

NEW eQuiPpMeENT. The addition of process-heating equip- 
ment, process or comfort air conditioning, or new produc- 
tion machines calls for more wiring to carry the load. 
AnaconnA Interlocked-Armor Cable can be installed up 
to 40% quicker than many other types of cable because it 
needs no conduit. You save time and money when the cable 
is installed — and later, too, if cable must be moved. 
MODERN BUSWAY SYSTEMS. Today you can increase 
the flexibility of your busways — with Anaconda’s flexible 
Powerduct* Cable. It just plugs into the busduct.. . and 
unplugs when you want to move machines. There's no 
costly conduit to put up or rip out. And the cable is 100% 
salvageable on every move! 

New Power. When additional power is needed, Ana- 
connA Aerial Cable is today’s popular choice for the job, 
especially where the ground is packed with pipes and 
other structures or contains corrostve agents, It is fast, 
easy to install even between closely spaced buildings 
where clearance is limited. It’s neat, safe, lower in cost 
than underground systems, and gives highest reliability. 
NEW ELECTRIC sQUIPMENT. The trend to automation 
and more complex machines puts new emphasis on con- 
trol cable. The job cannot be left up to cable whose per- 
formance is just “so-so.” Anaconda’s years of cable experi- 
ence has paid off in a new full line of control cables — with 
modern types of insulations and coverings to give them 
highest reliability. These cables assure you the best pos- 
sible service from your new equipment. 


This advertisement provides only a few examples of how mod- 
ern Anaconda wires and cables help industry wire up for more 
economical, more efficient production. Your electrical depart- 
ment or electrical contractor can give you personal and expert 
assistance with your needs. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 65314 


ANACONDA 


about your 
POWER CABLES 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 








Chemical plant installed th ds of feet of Anacondo Dura- 
sheath Cable for power and lighting. Rugged neoprene jacket 
resists heat, moisture, acids and alkalies. 





Assembly plant reaped high-cost savings by installing flexible, 
quickly placed A da Interlocked-Armor Cable from unit 
substation, 
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New Research Building 
Features Win“ow Walls of 
Coolite Wire Giass 


The importance of good illumination to 
industrial research is reflected in these 
bright walls of Coolite, Heat Absorbing 
ond Glore Reducing Gloss. interiors are 
flooded with natural illumination, free 
of the hermful effects of “raw” sunlight 
thot cause optic and physical discomfort, 


4800 sq. ft. of Coolite makes these new 
* laboratories brighter, more comfortable 
... with plenty of conditioned light for 
the most exacting scientific work. 


Yet, the proven ability of Coolite to 
absorb unwanted solar heat helps keep 
interiors cooler. Occupants see better, 
feel better, work better and more ac- 
curately in areas glazed with Coolite, 


Coolite Wire Glass protects against 
shatter damage rewiting from fires, 
This Approved Fire Retardant No, 32 
tends to bottle up and thus prevent the 
spread of flames. And the Coolite wire 
gloss adds beauty to the exterior—the 
dean, blue hve harmonizes with the 
crisp, modern design, 


For maximum comfort and protection 
specify Mississippi Giless. Available 
through leading distributers in a wide 
veriety eof patterns and surface 
finishet fer every need. 

















Architects: Skidmore, Owings & 
’ 


Merrill 

Consuiting Engineer Harry 4 

Generel Contractor, W iltiom F. Lotz, ing, 

Giess ond Glosing by McKeon, inc. 
Dept. 17 


MISSISSIPPI 
COMPANY 


68 Angolice S., St. Levis 7, Mo. 
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Formula for a Mystery 


Dear Sir: 

The article, “The Mystery of Ex- 
ecutive Talent,” in the May 21, 
1955 issue of BUSINESS WEEK [page 
43| was... most interesting and 
thought provoking. 

lit} suggests two schools of 
thought on the subject. One em- 
pioys an empirical method of se- 
lection, while the other relies on 
the judgment of an individual or 
group. The first has not yet de- 
veloped a completely satisfactory 
method; the effectiveness of the 
second is limited by bias and sub- 
jective elements... . 

We have developed a pattern 
[see above] into which most of these 
factors fit [that] might shed some 
light on the problem. The pattern 
consists of four primary causes or 
factors. They are aptitude, train- 
ing, temperament, and environ- 
ment. ... The first two determine 
skill; the last two influence attitude. 
The resulting skill and attitude will 
determine efficiency. Judgment wiii 
largely influence how efficiency is 
used. Each of these factors con- 
tribute to success, and any one 
factor can be the cause of failure. 

Aptitude, training, and skill are 
relatively tangible and can be de- 
termined by statistical methods. 
However, temperament, environ- 
ment, and attitude are intangible. 
Because of the nature of these last 
three factors, the judgment method 
rust be used in appraising them. 

.. . With the future shortage of 
executive talent facing us, it appears 
desirable to develop a _ clearer 
understanding of these intangibles. 

Rusu H. Pearson 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Dear Sir: 

For purposes of favorable illus- 
tration in connection with discus- 
sions, | wish to use the article, “The 
Mystery of Executive Talent.” 

I have enjoyed my subscription 
tO BUSINESS WEEK very much and 


find in it a wealth of information 
of great value of other than the 
technical aspects of particular in- 
dustries. The matter of what con- 
stitutes good administrative ability, 
for example, is of just as great 
importance to those of us in the 
academic world as those in business. 
FRANCIS F. Powers 
DEAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dear Sir: 

The article, “The Mystery of 
Executive Talent” reads like an 
interim report on the progress of 
the free enterprise system in this 
country. It should be of special 
interest in several European coun- 
tries where the system is now being 
given something of a reluctant 
trial. 

Why is it that “good executives 
are always at a premium”? Are 
we running short of “raw material” 
and has somebody been able to 
corner the existing supply? No 
indications are in sight that this 
could be the case. 

What the researchers in this field 
seem to be after is a formula for 
spotting potential executive talent 
for the use of the personnel in 
employment departments. This is 
generally known to be a forlorn 
hope but there persists the idea 
that some workable approximation 
may result as a byproduct of the 
research. What is really needed is 
a mechanism that will indicate posi- 
tive qualities in the same way the 
lie detector is said to register the 
negative! 

[Here are] a couple of sugges- 
tions: 

In the first place only an execu- 
tive can spot and evaluate another 
executive with capacities equal or 
lesser than his own. 

Then it is often overlooked that 
executive talent is of five principal 
types. Most of the confusion, dis- 
appointment, and prodigious waste 
that seems inevitable in the search 
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‘Two Ways 
of fighting 


fires... 


~ 
—”A 


7 4 
With Sprinklers This is how the furniture 


factory of Irving & Casson —- A. H. Davenport 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., looked at the 
“height” of its fire. When a flash bloze occurred 
in the paint department last December, a Grin- 
nell Automatic Sprinkler System, installed about 
1900, went into action immediately, saving the 
firm from disaster. 


Without Sprinklers — This furniture factory was @ $200,000 loss in property alone. 







One employee died in the fire. 


RINNELL SPRINKLERS perform with automatic 

certainty. They stand ready, day and night, year after 

year, to stop fire when it starts . ... during those first 

few moments when a little water will do what tons of 
water often cannot accomplish later. 


Could you afford a serious fire in your business? Will 
insurance reimburse you in full for the loss of buildings, 
equipment, records, trained personnel, valued customers, 
or invaluable lives? 


In terms of losses from fire, the cost of Grinnell protection 
against fire is small. When you consider that installation of a 








Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 


Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System reduces fire insurance 
premiums from 50% to 909%, it will be recognized as an 
investment that pays for itself, and then starts paying you 
substantial cash dividends. 


We shall gladly survey your property and submit an esti- 
mate, without cost or obligation. Write or phone us 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange Street, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


&) GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 
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Our company has the unique ability to shorten 
the time to the minimum for developing, test- 
ing and getting into production on a motor 
for a customer's product. 


Efficient service by our district engineers, 
and the close relationship between Lamb 
Electric department heads and customer, 
shorten the initial motor delivery and assure 
subsequent deliveries as required. 


Our mobility can expedite your production 
program ... can help you keep down 
inventory 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY * KENT, OHIO 


in Canede: Lomb Electric — 
Division of Songamo Company itd. — Leaside, Ontario 


Electric 


SPECIAL APPLICATION TORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 








for talent probably can be traced to 
this. In general these types can be 
described as: (1) Coordinator, (2) 
Research, (3) Action or go-getter, 
(4) Production or mecharical skill, 
and (5) Routine or glutton for detail. 
No single individual or even super- 
man should be expected to excel 
in all of these executive operations. 
Perhaps we have been expecting 
too much of the four year college 
course. 

Finally, men should rarely be 
assigned to a job. There must be 
proper facilities for “natural selec- 
tion” so that the right men can 
apply for, or offer to undertake, 
the responsibilities. 

Rosert L. Srewart 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIP. 


Dear Sir: 

The article on executive talent 
is an excellent presentation of the 
variation in judgment on how to 
identify and develop executive 
talent. There is, indeed, a clear 
need for more practical, long- 
range research. 

I question that management is 
utilizing present knowledge of what 
makes a good executive in two 
significant respects. 

First, I feel keenly that many 
executives are prone to overlook 
the tremendous significance of the 
day-to-day relationships of a boss 
and his subordinates, especially at 
the lower management levels where 
young men are developing. The 
bright engineering graduate of four 
years ago will hardly exhibit man- 
agement potential, even with a year 
of rotational training, if his su- 
periors’ perspective is limited to 
developing a good draftsman. Two 
out of forty hours a week in a 
management training conference 
cannot be expected to make up the 
difference. 

Secondly, I believe that execu- 
tives generally provide for much 
more orderly learning of a func- 
tion for which a man may be 
responsible than for managing the 
persons who will carry out the 
specifics. A man... may have 
excellent technical experience for 
the position. Yet, at age 41, with 
20 years of company service, his 
only personnel responsibilities may 
have been for seven employees in 
the position he filled for the past 
two years. 

M. J. Tieszen 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Women Only 


Dear Sir: 
I read your article about the 
Edison Bros. shoe chain in the 
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J-M Class A Asbestos Walls are movable... save space and make space 
«+ are noncombustible, lower priced... come in pleasing colors 


New Johns- Manville Class A Movable Walls 
offer you advantages never before combined 
in an asbestos movable wall. They are 
modestly priced. They are noncombustible. 
They have a textured, stipple finish in rest- 
ful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Class A Movable Walls is a 
tough, hard film many times thicker than 
on the usual movable partition. [t is mar 
and scratch resistant . . . rejects stain and 
soil . . . can be easily washed and even 
scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it can 
be touched up inexpensively to look like 
new ... and, unlike other types of factory- 








finished partitions, can be repainted with 
ordinary paint. 


Undivided respensibility for a complete job 


These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
by the Johns-Manville Construction De- 
partment complete with doors, door hard- 
ware, glass and trim. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 





Noncombustible asbestos- 
coment surfaces 


Generous reinforcing for 
added strength 


Noncombustible ali-min- 
eral core 


Johns-Manville 








LIKE REVOLUTIONARY 
COST CUTTING PRESSES 


that operate with near-human 
dexterity, super-human 
accuracy, speed and endurance 
and minimum human effort 
and attention to produce better 
products faster and more 
economically ... 
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can help reduce 
your manual costs! 


CMP’s precision processing methods hold oversize width and 
gauge variations within exceedingly close limits (even as fine 
as 56° = 003” x 067" = OL" if required), resulting in... 


. top parts yield per ton... more feet per coil... fewer 
production interruptions for coil replacement on automatic 
feed operations. 


. less wear on dies ... fewer die changes and “regrinds.” 


. easier fitting and assembly ... fewer “oversize” rejects 
. less tedious “resizing” to make oversize parts fit. 


More important ... in many cases, CMP Cold Rolled Strip 
Steel can be processed to restricted physical specifications 
to facilitate, consolidate or even eliminate labor-consuming 
production operations and handling. Often, a simple speci- 
fication change can do as much or more to reduce manual 
costs than expensive new equipment. 


A qualified CMP representative will be pleased to check your 
flat-rolled material specifications and fabricating processes 
with a view to developing restricted specifications that will 
cut your end-product costs. 


CMP LOW CARBON 


HIGH CARBON 
where YOu 
CAN G&T Anneoled or Tempered 


SPECIFIC SPECS. STAINLESS 
ALLOY 


SPECIFIC J08S ELECTRO ZINC COATED 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO AND INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


SALES New York © Clevelond © Detroit © Indianapolis 
OFrices, Chicago © St. lewis © Los Angeles © Son Francisco 








March 26, 1955 issue [page 50] 
with great interest... . 

It seems to me that there were 
several shoe chains in popular 
prices that started before the Edison 
Bros. .. . They may not have ex- 
panded as fast but nevertheless 
some of them are still in business 
with stores from coast to coast. 
Some of the popular priced shoe 
chains are as old and some of them 
have operated stores before Edison 
Bros. 

KuRT GLASER 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


* Our checking reveals that Edison 
Bros. is the only major shoe chain 
in the country which is a women’s 
specialty shoe chain dealing exclu- 
sively in women’s fashion ; at 
popular prices. 


Figures Reconciled 


Dear Sir: 

In reading over your May 28, 
1955 issue, I note on page 17 under 
Business Outlook that the gross 
national product in the U. S. for 
the year is estimated at $380- 
billion. 

Turning the page, I read that 
incomes are also breaking records 
in that you estimate the “disposable 
income” for this year at above 
$260-billion. 

1 find it difficult to reconcile 
these two figures and would appre- 
ciate a word of explanation. One's 
first impression on reading these 
two figures is that we are heading 
into a king-sized bust at the rate 
of about $100-billion a year and 
this I find hard to believe. 

N. S. WILDMAN 
ASST. GENERAL MANAGER 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING 
co., LTD. 
GALT, CANADA 


* These two terms mean different 
things. 

Gross national product is _ the 
value of the nation’s total output of 
goods and services including such 
things as new private construction, 
additions to inventory, net foreign 
investment, and investment in plant 
and equipment. 

Disposable personal income is 
only a fraction of this total. It is 
the income remaining to the con- 
sumer after deduction of taxes and 
social security contributions. 

Gross national product is the 
figure you use to measure changes 
in size of our over-all economy. Dis- 
posable income is the best indicator 
of the potential size of the consumer 
market. 
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Q. 
A 


Could chemical research find a way to put the amazing 
temperature resistance of silicones to work in the lubrication field? 


LUBRICANTS WILLING TO WORK AT 


* 100° BELOW...OR 500° ABOVE ZERO 


You've heard a lot about silicones—G.E.’s chemical 
prodigy of the early forties that has far exceeded ex- 
pectations in little more than a decade. 

Now from G-E laboratories comes a new “first” in 
silicone chemistry—silicones that possess excellent 
lubricating properties throughout a wide range of 
temperature extremes. Equipped with the amazing 
properties that have made silicones famous, these 
new fluids and greases will go to work at tempera- 


tures ranging from —100° to +500°F. 


General Electric research is currently directed 
toward developing fields of applications for its new 
experimental lubricants. Soon silicones will be 


smoothing the operation of many lubricating systems 


—improving present performance or making new 
designs possible. This is progress for all—through 
G-E chemical progress. 


+ * * 


For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, Elec- 
trical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resius ana Varnishes, 
Plastics Laminating and Molding write for “G-E. Chemical 
Products” booklet (CDG-101) to: CHEMICAL and METAL- 
LURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric Company, Section 
1500-34 Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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“TUG” WILSON’S 


Wausau Story 


Kenneth L. Tug” Wilson, Western 
Conference Commissioner and 
President of the U.S. Olympic 
Association, visited Wausau 
recently. His story appears in pic- 
tures and captions on this page. 
At lunch, Mr. Wilson told a group 
of Wausau businessmen and edu- 
cators that he admired Wausau’s 
energetic “personality.” It’s this 
same personality —straight- 
forward and businesslike — that 
policyholders like about Em- 
ployers Mutuals’ representatives. 

For instance, Employers 
Mutuals believes in taking the 


mystery out of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 

Stated simply, our story is this: 
the cost of compensation depends 
upon accidents. Accidents are con- 
trollable. Thus, the cost of work- 
men’s compensation insurance is, 
or can be, a cost you can control. 

We have a reputation for being 
able to reduce insurance costs 
through the practical prevention 
of accidents. May we show you 
how you can reduce losses and 
costs with Employers Mutuals’ 
supervision? Phone our nearest 
office, or write Wausau, Wisconsin. 








“I found the Littl League typical of 
Wausau’s interest in sports. Three fields 
are provided for the youngsters’ exclu- 
sive use. And the 1955 call for candidates 
brought out 500 kids! 


showing is the 1500 young people who 


An even greater 


come out for winter sports. The Wausau 
Winter Sports Counc il gives instructions 
in skiing, skating and curling, free of 
charge 
has made competitive sport so much a 
part of American life,” 


his is the community spirit that 


“Holiday from Apron Swings”. Mr. Wilson with 
YWCA Instructor, Ruth Fox. 


“I suppose most all Americans believe in physical 
fitness. Wausau people really put their belief into 
action. One fine example, for me, was the popular 
class at the YWCA. The “Y” en- 
courages regular attendance by giving free baby- 
sitting service while the young mothers ‘work out’.”’ 


“Slim Gym” 


hurdier. lim Seefeidt, skims one for 
Mr. Wilson and Coach Smiley 


Wausau 
“Our future Olympic hopes depend on the sup- 
port of cities like Wausau —the moral and financial 
support of citizens, and the enthusiasm of large 
squads like Coach Smiley's at Wausau High. The 
people of Wausau are solidly behind their athletes. 
It’s the right kind of city for youngsters to grow 


up in. And that makes it my kind of city.” 


A close one at first! Mr. Wilson with 
George H. Stueber, one of Wausau's 
Little League Commissioners. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau ‘eS 








Bicycle saddle by 


H. & F. Mesinger Mfg. Co., Bethel, Conn. 


Blackstone Automatic Washer made by 
Blackstone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Plastisols used in these products 
were formulated by 


Stanley Chemical Co., East Berlin, Conn. 


Products on the MOVE - - with Plastisols 





Here's an anchor that won’t mar boat 
decks, because it’s coated with soft, 
resilient plastisol . . . 


A tough, weatherproof bicycle sad- 
dle with a red leather grain, rivet heads 
—even the stitching—all one piece, 
molded from plastisol . . . 

Anda Saditen machine collector 
tank coated and sealed on the inside 
—the work side —with durable plastisol. 

Does some product of yours have to 
operate under conditions like these? 
Sea water, sun, scalding water, soap, 
corrosion, chemicals, abrasion, flexin 
... plastisols based on Baxexrre Bra 
Vinyl Dispersion Resins take them all 
in stride. 





Easy-flowing plastisols are simple to 
work with, ei for coating or mold- 
ing. Use them for dip-coating, slush 
molding, injection Bar. Se They form 
with little or no pressure, without harm 
to an aay al ae components. 
A short bake fuses them into a firm, re- 
silient material. They have good elec- 
trical insulating properties. They can 
be given almost any color you wish. 
Their finishes can be glossy or soft. 

All these features result in a surpris- 
ingly low cost in terms of service and 
ms Heres advantages. For information 
and technical assistance in applying 
plastisols based on Baxetre Vinyl Dis- 
persior Resins, write Dept. HN-14. 


BRAND 


Viny! Dispersion Resins 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide end Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxe.ire and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 








... MAKE A PICTURE IN A MINUTE 


.TRIM A HEDGE 


@ LIGHT WEIGHT AND FAST CUTTING, 
this electric clipper trims hedges, trees and 
shrubs in minutes instead of hours. Its 
strong, comfortable-feeling handle is made of 
Hercules Hercocel ® —a flame-resistant acetate. 





HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS... 


@ HERCULES CELLULOSE CHEMICALS, mide to 
the exacting specifications of Polaroid, are keys to 
the remarkable Land process which provides finished 
photo prints sixty seconds after a picture is taken. 


@ TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT: One man, riding a lift truck, easily handles 
one ton of Hercules PE in this optional, unitized loading. Product it 
self is made to high degree of uniformity, under continuous automatic 
control, and is shipped under rigid particle specifications which assure 
maximum efficiency during chemical reactions. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


R ( { / fe . 968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, EXPLOSIVES, AND 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS 
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The automobile labor settlement wipes out a threat that has been hang- 
ing over business for months. 


Fear of a shutdown in the giant automobile industry has been in the 
back of almost every businessman’s mind. Granted that the business boom 
is rolling in high gear—could it keep rolling if a strike turned off Detroit's 


ordering? 


That question is academic now. 


Still, you can’t expect the boom to keep on accelerating at the pace it 
has hit in recent months. We are getting too close to the physical limit of 
what the U.S. economy can produce with its present plant and present labor 
force. 


Six months ago there was still plenty of slack in most lines. The 1953 
recession had pushed operating rates down well below capacity. 


So when the boom came, it could come with a rush. 


Now we have taken up the slack in most lines. New gains will have 
to come from the comparatively few areas where there is still some catching 
up to do—and from plant expansion in the industries that are now running 
close to their limit. 


Business will soon be spending record amounts on plant expansion. 
New capacity in steel, autos, building materials, and other hard-pressed 
industries will be coming in steadily. 


But that sort of growth looks slow in comparison with the upward rush 
that carried us out of the recession and into the current boom. 


There’s still room for more production in machinery, textiles, apparel, 
some metalworking lines, and instruments. 


Output in these lines, though rising, is still below the peak rates of 
1953. If total industrial production is to show any dramatic gains in coming 
months, these are the industries that will have to do the gaining. 


The construction industry—one of the mainstays of the general busi- 
ness boom—is running close to capacity. 


Last month work was begun on 132,000 new homes. 
That’s more starts than in any month in almost 4% years. 


May’s starts widened the margin over a year ago. Starts in April were 
18% above the like 1954 month. In May, they were 22% ahead. 


So many houses have been started now that 1955 is sure to go into the 
books as a record or near-record year—even if new starts turn down later. 


Starts in May were hitting a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1.3-mil- 
lion. That’s down a shade from the 1.4-million rate the industry scored in 
the winter months. But it’s still ahead of any year since 1950. And, in any 
case, seasonal adjustments don’t mean much when an industry is producing 
at full capacity and popping its buttons in an effort to produce still more. 
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Demand for schools, churches, and commercial buildings adds to the 
strain on the construction industry. Non-residential construction racked 
up new highs in the five months through May. 

Private non-residential building was valued at $5-billion—11% above 
the 1954 records for the same months. 


Public building just about held its own. Rises in state and local works 
made up for shrinkage in federal spending for houses and industrial 
plants. 


—oe— 


Consumers are still doing their share to keep steam in the business 
boiler. 


Retail cash registers rang up another record month in May. And this 
makes the seventh record in a row for retailers. 


Retail sales are now hitting close to $185-biliion at an annual rate. 
Since prices haven’t changed much, that means business is moving 742% 
more goods than it did at this time last year—and 5% more than it did 
in 1953, the year with the best previous showing. 


Retail customers—while spending freely—aren’t staging anything you 
could call a buying spree. 


It is the big ticket hardgoods and some of the high quality luxury 
lines that are getting most of the customers’ attention. Merchants say 
people are shopping carefully in these lines, paying close attention to 
price tags and quality. 


Retailers’ stocks have been expanding moderately in recent months 
despite record sales. Stocks have been growing about $200-million a month, 
with most of it coming in autos and apparel. 


This is just about the only place in the economy where you can spot 
an inventory build-up. And much of the rise is perfectly healthy. Merchants 
stripped their shelves down so far during the recession that they were 
losing sales because they didn’t have goods to show. 


However, there are some signs of a back-up. Westinghouse, for 
instance, will close down for three weeks this summer instead of the usual 
two at its Mansfield (Ohio) plant. Mansfield produces electric ranges, 
laundry equipment, electrical housewares. The long vacation will help 
“bring inventories of finished appliances into better balance.” 


—_— 


Well filled shelves in the stores will make it hard for manufacturers 
to pass their higher wage costs along to consumers. 


That’s one reason why businessmen generally think the inflationary 
effects of the Ford settlement will be moderate (page 25). 


The strongest upthrust on prices will come in areas where customers 
do relatively little of their spending—in metals and the metal using indus- 
tries. 


Of course, consumer spending for hardgoods is important. But it 
is only about 14% of total spending. Softgoods and services account 
for the other 86%. 


So, it won't be until a lot of other industries have followed Detroit's 
lead that the rise in labor costs will have much effect on the cost of 
living. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the June 18, 1966, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New York. N.Y. 





“‘UPSTATE,N.Y” 


Tuts PICTURE shows one of 
the many important reasons why 
you should locate a plant or office 
in “Upstate, N. Y.” It’s because 
“Upstate”... from the Hudson 
River to the Niagara Frontier... 
is such a fine place to live. 

Anywhere in Upstate there's a 
gorgeous vacationland right in 
your own backyard! When em- 
ployees like to live where they 
work and own their own homes 

. production is bound to be 
greater and employee turnover 
lower. 

There are lots of other big ben- 
efits waiting for you in Upstate... 
including huge markets, diversi- 
fied transportation and plenty of 
low cost Niagara Mohawk elec- 
tric power. 

If you'd like to know more 
about what Upstate can offer 
you, write Earle J. Machold, Pre- 
sident, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 








. 


The New York State Thruway flowe through the 
heart of the Niagara Mohawk System — a growing 
area that has “everything”, including some of 
the world’s most beautiful vacationlands, typified 
by the famous Thousand Islands pictured at left. 


powered 
by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 





Quicker way Merck Research May 


| Have The Answer To 
to separate Your Chemical Problem 


Y If the proble face Ives chemist 
h : NI | wialee . the problem you face involves chemistry, an 
y Cl Cc | excellent starting point is to consult Merck. 
The results of the Merck research program 
have proved so valuable to manufacturers in 
~~ 

f ce ae ¢ ernie numerous fields that you, too, may find them 
c . helpful. A letter places you under no obliga 
tion. Please write to: Director, Scientific Ad- 
ministration, Merck & Co., Inc. Dept. B-6. 

netiny 

“ly 4 


. 
* 


This compound was first used in the Merck 
Research Laboratories during the original re- 
search on cortisone and hydrocortisone. 
Merck promptly made acid-washed aluminum 
oxide generally available to scientists and in- 
dustry, and it has become one of the greatest 
timesavers in chromatographic operations. 
Because it does not destroy some of the sub- 
stances under process, as docs non-acid- 
washed aluminum oxide, it is ideally suited for 
separating numerous complex organic com- 


pounds—notably steroids, alkaloids, and anti- 


Major chemical developments frequently bring biotics. 


secondary results of far-reaching importance. Chromatographic chemicals are only a few 
\ typical example is acid-washed aluminum of many Merck developments that may give 
oxide of high purity, which offers numerous manufacturers in numerous fields the key to 
industries a faster, lower-cost way to separate establishing more efficient procedures or de- 
chemical “sheep” from “goats.” veloping profitable new products. 


Research and Production AY 6 De. a Oe Gar, aun Or 0 re 6. ron 


Vanufacturing Chemists 
for the Nation s Progres 
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Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

rg const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
er output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

nosy oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 

Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 

Paperboard production (tons) 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars). 

Department store sales (chan from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, 7 index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Print cloth ( nearby, 
Finthod stat index (U. S. it) of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
a steel composite (Iron Age, ton) ; 
we (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.). . 
bt nn Oily 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


rice (middling, ten designated markets, tb.)................. 
Wool tops aA aed SPs VERSE REED ep Sede Us knead RAPES cove ch acd occe 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). 9 
Medium Bavg corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 


U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total AD geanwem credit outstanding 


Housing starts (in thousands). . 
Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947.49 — 
Bank debits (in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended June 11, 19955, +? Estimate, 
% Revised, 
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§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


*142.1 +1428 


2,330 —- $2,286 
185,674 +163,731 
$62,307 $68,731 

10,041 9,537 

6,600 6,592 

1,587 1,561 
282,825 263,148 


307.0 
3.50% 
2-24% 


56,011 
84,164 
22,6%6 
33,026 
25,001 


Lotest 
Month 


132.0 
109.9 
$167,710 
$15,247 


2,338 
221.746 
$74,265 

9,673 

6,681 

1,448 
274,269 


295.3 
3.50% 
2-23 % 


56,234 
84,214 
22,721 
33,395 
24,924 


Preceding 
Month 


127.0 
110.5 


Year 
Ago 


125.7 


1,725 
139,312 
$49,405 

8,658 

6,495 

1,196 
256,496 


227.8 
3.49% 
14-1i% 


54,778 
79,478 
21,571 
33,217 
25,802 


Year 
Ago 
108.5 
110.9 


$158,289 $149,812 


$15,060 


$14,242 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


311.9 
++73,2 
++75.4 

17.5¢ 
1176.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.566 
$1.5] 


+#45,820 
++71,916 
+#9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.9 
78.7 
$485,577 
$8,541 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week" on each series on request, 


21 











GENERAL BUSINESS: 


BUSINESS UNDER THE COST LASH. Looking at the 
GAW contracts, manufacturers pin hopes to greater 
efficiency for wriggling out of cost squeeze...p. 25 
MORE ALUMINUM. Olin-Mathieson is set to build 
60,000-ton plant, but waits for ODM decision on 
surplus guarantee plan.......... 
A WORLD POWER AGAIN. Adenauer’'s leadership 


has made Germany a vital force in world poli- 
BO poe cdo dhsodeusrbbece cece nen 


World War ]...............-p. 182 


$300-MILLION BASTION RISING BE- 
HIND THE PYRENEES. Job of build- 


SPUD DEALERS IN HOT WATER... 
as federal agency looks into sus 
pected market manipulations. .p. 122 


KEUPFEL & ESSER: YOUNG IDEAS 
AMID OLD TRADITIONS. A look at 
the changes taking place in an aristo- 
cratic family firm. . .-p. 190 


HEDGES AGAINST MARKET VA- 
GARIES. Stockholders turn to options 
to protect paper profits........ p. 41 
DILEMMA FOR MONEY MAN- 
AGERS. Fed must decide how to 
continue its credit curbs in face of 
new demands for money...... p. 46 


WASHINGTON RIDES OUT H-DRILL. 
President and 15,000 officials take 
flight in civil defense test ._p. 70 
STAGING A DIPLOMATIC DRAMA. 
Handling behind-the-scenes work at 
Big Pour parley is job of State Dept. 
ee Srrrrry re p. 75 
SECURITY: THE SETUP DRAWS 
FIRE. New challenges raised to the 
scope of the government's authority 
in security matters. ..p. 84 





Javed ev tps p. 26 


ceebneesbs p. 27 
NEW TRAIN. GM will display its low-slung train in 








Page 
Business Outlook............ 17 
Washington Outlook......... 37 
International Outlook........ 163 
Personal Business........... 183 
PD -s ss dekvh avy ieee 200 
Figures of the Week......... 21 
Charts of the Week.......... 186 
Readers Report........... 8 








as wages, states could emasculate 
wage guarantee plans........p. 166 


WHAT FOLLOWS FORD AND GM? 
Detroit is looking behind first two 
settlements to see how far UAW can 
get with “Ford principle”... ... p. 170 


HEARING TAKES A NEW TWIST. 
During course of hearing on labor 
bill, Senate unit gets opposing par- 
ties to suspend strike.........p. 173 


TODAY'S MANAGEMENT: UNDER 
NEW OWNERSHIP TOMORROW? 
This seems likely as institutions in- 
crease their holdings of industrial 
ed, Sevacks sc rsnacedscsage p. 140 


THE PAY-OFF IS CONFIDENCE. 


That's biggest gain middle-manage- 
ment men get from MIT development 


COUIGRS 50 d.nvnc'000 06s tha pees p. 150 





The pictures—Bettmann Archives— 
75 ar: left); Henry G. Compton— 
190 1; Joern Gerdts—94, 95, 96; 
Great Lakes Steel—45; INP—75 
(top right); Herb Kratovil—156, 157; 
Mars Lockman—30, 31; Milwan- 
kee Jrnl.—66 (center); Norton Co.— 
68; GC Tames—106, 108, 110, 
112, 116; Tote Systems, Inc.—66 
(bot.); U.P.—27, 75 (bot. left); 
WW-—28, 75 (bot. right); Geo. 
Woodruff—150; Zenith Radio—66 
(top) 











is sailing........ 


August but is mum on future plans........... p- 28 


U.S. WIDENS ATOMIC DIPLOMACY . 
hower proposes greater aid to friendly nations in 
setting up nuclear reactor programs......... p. 29 


FROM TILL TO TILLER—IN 15 MINUTES. That's the 
time it takes if you work in Seattle and your hobby 
DeEibebabessssccevecss tee p. 30 


SCORE TWO FOR THE ANTITRUSTERS ... 
boss backs stricter rules on bank mergers; (2) Beth- 
lehem Steel goes slow on tie-up plan......... p. 32 


. as Eisen- 


(1) FRB 


SPLITTING COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
Farm Journal hopes to build up two 
publications with subscribers of 
newly acquired magazine....p. 129 
NEW SALES SURVEY AIMS TO 
CATCH ALL THE OUTLETS .. . by 
including all types of stores in a 
“sample universe”........... p. 132 


HOW TO KEEP STOCK MOVING. 
Skirt maker does job with precise in- 
ventory reordering system....p. 138 


THE CLIMB HAS BEEN STEEP. Sum- 
mer market rally is off to fastest start 
Rees p. 176 


WALL ST. TALKS . . . about The Ex- 
change’s line on investment .. . the 
forgetful experts ... and more.p. 180 


KEEPING OUT OF HEADLINES. De- 
fense aide Robert Anderson has done 
this while building a reputation in 
government circles (cover)....p. 106 


NUCLEAR POWER REACTOR: HOW 
THE CHOICES LINE UP. Report on 
progress manufacturers and design- 
ers are making with different types of 
willity reactors. .........+-++: p. 50 


NOW, ASSEMBLY BY MACHINE 
FOR TV SETS. That's latest—and 


ms the industry is taking 
toward fuller automation...... p. 58 


brought brightest outlook in five 
years to much of Southwest.. .p. 94 
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COOLING ACID FOR:PRECISION ETCHING 


Just one acid solution is used in the Dow-Master Magnesium 
Etcher instead of the powders and acids of older methods. At 
Delaware Valley Photo-Engraving Co. Inc., Phila., this method 
has cut production time for halftone and line engravings con- 
siderably. Solution temperature is very important. Delaware 
reports their Lehigh ““Blu-Cold”’ unit charged with a “Freon’’* 
refrigerant holds temperature within 4°F.! 


~~ 


FREEZING BUSHINGS FOR TIGHTER FITS 


At Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., bushings used in track 
rollers are cold-shrunk to speed assembly —chiiled to -100°F. 
in 6% minutes. The object of this quick freeze is to enable an 
operator to slip them easily and quickiy into the roller units, 
Upon warming to room temperature, the bushings expand to 
form a tight fit which can withstand 25 tons’ pressure! Two 
Webber units charged with “Freon” do the chilling. 
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“Freon Safe Refrigerants 


“eo 4 vet ort 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


*" Freon” is Du Pont's registered trade-mark for its fluorinated 
hydrocarbon refrigerants 


New Joes For REFRIGERATION IN INDUSTRY... 


- ¥ : 

KEEPING THE FLAVOR IN CANDY 
Temperature control begins at the plant and extends to the 
retail outlets of Mrs. Snyder’s Home Made Candies, Chicago. 
At the plant, Carrier refrigeration equipment charged with 
Du Pont ‘“Freon’’ holds the temperature to 67°F .—comfortable 
for employees, safe for heat-sensitive chocolate. Store tem- 
peratures are also carefully regulated. ‘'Freon’’ is ideal for 
cooling foodstuffs—it’s nonflammable, odorless, nontoxic. 
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THIS BOOK SHOWS HOW 
REFRIGERATION CAN SERVE YOU 


Modern refrigeration and air conditioning may help you solve 
a production problem, save time, cut costs or improve prod- 
uct quality. You'll find thought-provoking information and 
suggestions in Du Pont'’s booklet: “How Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Benefit |ndustry.”” Mail this coupon today 
for your free copy 

You'll also receive information on Du Pont's “Freon” safe 
refrigerants. These products are nonflammable, nonexplosive 
and virtually nontoxic, and are used in the vast majority of 
refrigerating units in service today. Put modern refrigeration 
—with “Freon” refrigerants—to work for you, 








E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 11500 
Nemours Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me the booklet “How Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 
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this equipment employs a new concept of power transmission 





tw RIM Poly-V’ Drive 


No other belt drive can deliver more power in the 
mame apace a8 the 1/M Poly-V Drive inetalled on 
thie oil held slush pump, Why? Because the unique, 
pptentes design of thie drive belt fives wr 

groove grip and occupies the entire drive width 
with « eontinuous strength member of super 
strength aynthetic cord, Which simply means 
Voly: V Drive can deliver in many cases up to 50% 
wine power in the same apace as ordinary multiple- 
helt Arivens or equal power in aa little as % the 
mje ! 


And that's only one of the advantages of this newest 
(evelopment by Haybestos-Manhattan engineers. 
Holy y eliminates multiple-belt “length matching”’ 
problema, The belt fite the sheave like a glove, with 
lotal contact, greatly increasing tractive surface... 
twice that af saltiole V-belta of the same width... 
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RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


and reducing face pressure and wear. Poly-V sheave 
grooves do not wear out of shape. Just two cross 
sections of Poly-V meet every heavy-duty power 
transmission requirement ... as compared to five 
with V-beite. R/M Poly-V Drive cuts costly belt 
and sheave inventories to a new low! 


There are even more advantages of R/M Poly-V 
Drive that you should have your engineers look into. 
R/M engineers are prepared to show how this 
completely new concept in power transmission has 
proved itself for equipment manufacturers and users 
in virtually every industry. They'll work with you to 
determine the installation that will prove best for 
your requirements. Contact your R/M representa- 
tive... or write for a copy of R/M Poly-V Drive 
Bulletin #6638. seve 
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Business Under the Cost Lash 


@ Labor costs are going up. Steel will pass the boost 
along to customers, even if autos can’t. 


@ The pace of the boom also raises demand, 


cramps supply of raw materials, pushes prices up. 


@ But competition is hot. Most manufacturers can’t 


raise prices without losing market volume. 


@ So businessmen are figuring ways to turn painful 


cost increases into higher production, more efficiency. 


“These are the times that try pur- 
chasing agents’ souls,” moaned an or- 
der-giver for a Philadelphia ball-bearing 
manufacturer last week. His lament 
found echoes throughout the country. 

The year of cost inflation is living up 
to its billing (BW—Jan.15'55,p27). The 
Ford and General Motors settlement 
with the United Auto Workers, which 
Reuther figured at “more than 20¢ 
an hour,” won't set a pattern in the 
old fashion—but it is, at least, a target 
for other union negotiators to shoot at. 
Pre-Ford wage settlements fell into a 
5¢-S¢ range. It seems probable that 
post-Ford settlements will be hiked to 
an Ll¢-13¢ range. 
¢ Steel Ahead—A crucial wage bargain 
still to be made—and one that may have 
even more important repercussions than 
the bargain in autos—is the one in steel. 
According to informed gossip, the steel 
workers won't settle for less than 15¢. 
At the steel industry's ancient ratio of 
40¢ extra in price for 1¢ extra in wage 
costs, a 15¢ hike in steel wages would 
translate into a $6-a-ton boost in steel 
prices. 

Steel users throughout the country 
are already braced for a stiff hike in 
steel prices after the wage settlement. 
But $6 looks like the outer limit. It 
mav be a dollar or so less. 
¢ Multi-Way Squeeze—Rising labor 
costs are only the beginning of the 
storv, however 

The pace of the boom is an even 
more basic cause of pressure on costs. 
It is ee the labor supply, 
putting steam behind the bigger wage 
demands. It is also tightening supplies 
of some basic raw materials, especially 
steel, aluminum, copper, and nickel. 


Getting long-term contracts at fixed 
prices, according to most purchasing 
agents, “is like pulling teeth from 
birds.” Escalator clauses in supply con- 
tracts are showing up oftener. 
¢ But Not Inflation—But all this pres 
sure on costs resulting from wage hikes, 
tightness of raw materials, and probable 
pass-alongs—particularly by steelmakers 
—won't spell inflation. That's the view 
of most cconomists and businessmen. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters talked this 
week with many manufacturers and 
purchasing agents. As these business 
men saw it, life would be simpler, at 
least in the short run, if the economy 
really was in for a bigger dose of infla 
tion. That would make it casy for 
manufacturers’ of consumer items to 
pass their increased costs along. As it 
is now, the closer you stand to the 
man with the ultimate dollar, the 
tougher it looks to raise your prices. 

Businessmen give various reasons for 
this: throat-cutting among jobbers and 
distributors; the increasing toughness 
of foreign competition; consumer resist- 
ance. 
¢ Total Scene—E.conomists see a meas 
ure of truth in all these explanations, 
but they try to pull back from the trees 
and take a look at the forest. As they 
see the picture, it looks like this: 

¢ Increases in labor rates will raise 
manufacturers’ costs more than thev’'ll 
raise consumer demand. For instance, 
of the Ford4GM settlement of 20¢, 
only about 8¢ will actually show up in 
workers’ paychecks; the rest goes into 
GAW funds, pension funds, etc. Other 
wage settlements, when fringe benefits 
are deducted, will be even more modest. 
As a result of the year’s wage settle- 


ments, it’s unlikely that consumer de- 
mand will rise more than about 5%. 

e The general money and credit 
situation is relatively tight. It’s probably 
going to stay that way (page 46). Gov- 
ernment monetary policy is to keep the 
price level steady; the Federal Reserve 
will aim at increasing the money supply 
just enough to accommodate real eco- 
nomic growth, not enough to permit 
much price increase, 

¢ On the supply side, the Ameri- 
can economy is demonstrating a fan- 
tastic flexibility and  expansiveness, 


This is not simply an economists’ dream, 


Nor is it a painless process. But manu- 
facturers who talked with Business 
WEEK reporters this week did not be- 
moan the pinch of increasing labor and 
material costs; they said they would 
“take it and smile.” They talked in 
terms of increasing their volume, run- 
ning an even more efficient operation, 
turning out a trickier and more appeal- 
ing product, using more capital equip- 
ment, substituting lower-priced mate- 
rials for higher-priced ones. 

Thus, there's reason to hope that 

rising costs will spur higher diatedes 
and production. tts possible that the 
boost in output can come close to 
matching the boost in costs, 
« The Record--To support this hope, 
there is the performance of the last few 
years. Since July, 1952, hourly earn 
ings im manufacturing have increased 
more than 13%, but the cost-of-living 
index hasn't risen at all, 

The stability of the cost of living is, 
of course, partly due to the long-run 
decline in agricultural prices. This will 
probably continue, And that’s not the 
only area where you can find prices 
softening. Last month, the rent index 
showed a very slight drop—too slight 
to mention if it weren't practically the 
only time it has happened in the mem- 
ory of postwar man. 

Transportation also showed a drop 
in the last figures, due to the drop in 
auto prices, which customers have actu- 
ally been paying to dealers. Apparel 
— are softening a bit. In consumer 
iardgoods, competition is fiercest, over- 
capacity is greatest. 
¢ Auto Prices—Even in the auto in- 
dustry, where labor lightning struck 
first, the report is that—regardless of 
the UAW settlements and the coming 
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steel settlement—there will be no price 
increases in auios before fall, if then. 

The 1956 models will probably be 

priced slightly 7—_ but even that 
n't a sure bet. Detroit auto makers 
are ford of saying,.“We build more 
value into a car at the same price.” To 
some observers this has seemed to mean, 
“We'd love to raise our prices but we 
don't dare.” Then, too, competition 
among dealers may be so hot that, even 
if there’s an increase in the price of 
cars at the factory level, consumers may 
never know it, 
* Steel Prices—The big worry every- 
where is over the price of stee!. Steel 
is quoted on a “price at the time of 
shipment” basis. Right now, the books 
are loaded with orders of some months’ 
standing. If orders are shipped before 
the price increase goes in—which will 
be early in July—they'll go at today’s 
price. If they're shipped the day the 
new price takes effect, the price tags 
will be switched while the steel is going 
onto the barges and flat cars. 

Steel customers know only too well 
what they'll do about the coming boost 
in steel prices; grin and bear it. Steel 
users have virtually no practical choice 
of substituting other materials for steel. 
Theoretically, they could redesign 
bridges from steel to lumber, or build 
autos from aluminum or plastic; prac- 
ticully speaking, they can't. Customers 
will either have to buy steel at current 
prices or go out of business. 
« Getting Ready—The way steel’s cus- 
tomers are getting set to roll with the 
punch of rising prices is _— by a 
small manufacturer in Pittsburgh. He 
knows the steel price hike is coming 

and he knows ihe that he's going to 
have to pay about as. much more for 
labor as steel itself does—since he has 
a United Steel Workers union. He 
says that, as the smallest of the three 
producers in his field, he can't boost 
prices till the price leader does, 

As a result, this small manufacturer 
is trving to steer his outfit into the jobs 
where he’s primarily selling skill. He 
concentrates on jobs where there's a 
major content of brains and a minimum 
content of materials and processing. To 
make his play, he knows he’s going 
to have to pay his engineers more, but 
he uses about one engineer to 100 men 
in the shop. 
* Who Wins?—As things look now, 
then, the continuation of cost inflation 

which should become more acute in 
the fall—should benefit (1) wage earn- 
ers and (2) material suppliers. 

Many manufacturers and retailers are 
going to be caught in a can't-pass-along 
squeeze. But if they can lone out 
ways to absorb costs through bigger 
output, better product, or higher pro- 
ductivity, they'll be able to show a 
profit-and also be able to pat them- 
selves on the back as public benefactors. 
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More Aluminum 


Olin-Mathieson gets fast 
write-off on its 60,000-tcn 
plant, but waits for ODM 
pledge to buy surplus metal. 


Prospects for new aluminum produc- 
tion—something that has been bother- 
ing both fabricators and the government 

brightened up this weck. 

Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. of 
Baltimore, a $500-million corporation 
since the Olin and Mathieson com- 
panies merged last July (BW —Jul.10°54, 
»166), has come back to the Office of 
Yefense Mobilization for assistance in 
getting into aluminum ingot produc- 
tion. 

The company last week applied to 
ODM for tax amortization and ofher 
government assistance in building a 
primary aluminum plant with a 60,000- 
ton annual capacity. Before the big 
merger, Olin Industries, Inc., had pro- 
posed to ODM that it build a 110,000- 
ton plant. This was to be part of the 
government's so-called third-round ex- 
pansion of aluminum capacity. 
¢ Guarantees—But for several reasons, 
including the creme merger, Olir 
never did follow through. Among the 
reasons was the failure of ODM to 
provide sufficient guarantees. Olin 
wanted a guarantee that the government 
would buy any aluminum Olin couldn't 
sell privately. 

Now the new company has come 
back to ODM and gotten tax amortiza- 
tion for a five-year write-off on 85% 
of a $74-million plant to produce 60,- 
000 tons per year. 

So far, Olin hasn't received the addi- 
tional guarantees it would like. And 
chances are it won't ‘go ahead until 
ODM says—one way or another— 
whether it will give the guarantee on 
surplus production. 

ODM officials this week said such a 
decision is imminent, but they still 
weren't sure which way ODM boss 
Arthur Flemming would jump. If Olin- 
Mathieson goes ahead, its plant is likely 
to go somewhere in the West Virginia 
area where it had intended to locate the 
earlier plant. 
¢ Other Entries—Meanwhile, a brand- 
new entry in the field is talking about 
going ahead, perhaps without govern- 
ment aid other than tax amortization. 
St. Joseph Lead Co. and Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co.—both big com- 
panies—are also getting a fast tax 
write-off from ODM on a proposed 
66,000-ton, $85-million plant (BW— 
Jun.4'55,p34). 

Some other people are anxious to 
get into the aluminum business, and 
others are bringing new capacity into 


production. Harvey Aluminum Co. 
still wants to start work on its proposed 
primary aluminum plant, which has 
also hung fire since the third round 
expansion program fell through. Hiar- 
vey would build a 54,000-ton plant, 
but it has to have government financing 
of a power line to the site—which isn't 
in Pres. Eisenhower's budget. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. gets 
the first half of its 60,000-ton primary 
lant into operation later this summer. 
t will become the fourth producer in 
this country—Alcoa, Kaiser, and Rey- 
nolds being the Big Three. Alcoa is 
now gee its production by 65,- 
000 tons, and Reynolds is adding 25,000 
tons. 


SEC Wants a Hand in 
Company Proxy Fights 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion this week supplied some tips on 
its thinking about rules to deal with 
ay ware proxy fights. 

roduct of two years of study by the 
SEC staff, the present line of thinking 
—still informal and not even in draft 
stage—points toward tighter SEC con- 
trof in several important aspects of 
proxy struggles. 

J. Sinclair Armstrong, the new SEC 
chairman, testified Wednesday before 
Herbert H. Lehman's Senate Banking 
& Currency Subcommittee. He took 
the line that SEC administrative rule 
changes, not new laws, are needed. 

These changes might include: 

¢ Better definition of the word 
“solicitation,” making it clear that all 
written material by or for a contestant 
is subject to review. Even annual re- 
ports of companies might be included, 
if issued in connection with a proxy 
contest. 

¢ Broader definition of “associates” 
of contestants. 

¢ Prohibition of mass solicitation 
by “outs”—such as Louis Wolfson in 
the Montgomery Ward case and Robert 
R. Young in the New York Central— 
until SEC has received public state- 
ments on all principal contestants and 
their associates. This would cover iden- 
tity, experience, stock ownership (num- 
ber of shares, how owned or financed), 
corporate connections, and criminal rec- 
ord, if any. 

¢ Forced disclosure of methods and 
costs of proxy solicitations. 

¢ Full disclosure of author's iden- 
tity and interests, if any, wherever pre- 
viously published material is submitted 
in proxy solicitation. 

¢ Preventing brokers and dealers, 
or their nominees. from executing prox- 
ies in contests unless they have specific 
instructions from beneficial owners of 


the shares they hold. 
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CHANCELLOR Adenauer (right) is welcomed to Washington as Germany emerges . . . 


A World Power Again 


The stage has been set for a great 
diplomatic drama—the first peace con 
gress between the free world and_ the 
Communist world. With the curtain 
about to go up, the world suddenly 
awoke this week to the fact that Ger- 
many’s Konrad Adenauer (picture) 
would be one of the leading actors, per- 
haps even play the key part. 

Adenauer has clearly emerged as one 
of the world’s half-dozen leading fig- 
ures and Germany, though still divided 
and unarmed, as one of the great pow- 
ers. It is Adenauer who has prepared 
Germany for its vital role in the coming 
drama by founding his foreign policy 
on two principles that are new to Ger- 
man history: 

e Germany, divided or united, 
must link its future with the Atlantic 
community—with the U.S. as well as 
Britain and France 

¢ Germany must not play East and 
West against each other as it did in 
the period from Bismarck to Hitler 
¢ New Force—Adcnaucr and Germany 
will not jump immediately to the center 
of the stage. The 79-year-old Chancel- 
lor will be in the wings during the prel- 
ude at San Francisco and the first act 
at Geneva. He won't come on stage 
until he decides, as he probably will 
late this summer, to visit Moscow for 
direct talks with the Kremlin. 

But as Adenauer quietly went through 
lis schedule for the past week—intimate 
talks with Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. 
of State Dulles, an honorary degree at 
Harvard, and intensive pre-San Fran- 
cisco discussions with all three West- 
ern foreign ministers—you could feel 
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the new force in mternational affairs. 

Ihe Western Big Three has become 
the Western Big Four. Adenauer’s 
voice, in fact, will be second only to 
Eisenhower's and Eden's in the councils 
of the West. In any German settle 
ment his views will be decisive. And this 
problem is so intertwined with the 
whole question of disarmament and col 
lective security that here, too, Adenauer 


will play a leading part 
|. Break With the Past 


At San Francisco and Geneva the 
three Western powers that fought Ger- 
many in World War II will be repre- 
senting Adenauer. Then, when Ade- 
nauer goes to Moscow, he will be acting 
tor the entire West, not just for Ger 
many. For a German chancellor, that 
is a new role. Never before has a Ger 
man leader assumed such a place in the 
Western world. 
¢ Strength—Adenauer's power tests 
largely on the new direction he has 
given to German foreign policy. But 
it is also based on the tremendous eco 
nomic resurgence West Germany has 
achieved under his leadership. His en 
tire domestic policy is evidence that 
as long as he is in office he will stick 
to his foreign policy through thick and 
thin. Take his determined opposition 
to any revival of traditional German 
militarism, or his endeavors to fit the 
West German economy into an inte 
grated Western Europe even at the 
expense of German sovereignty. 

Adenauer is confident that he can 
continue his policies in a unified Ger 


many and build a Second German Re- 
public that will not repeat the domestic 
and foreign mistakes of the Weimar 
Republic. His record over the past 
seven years has pretty well convinced 
Washington and London, if not Paris, 
that he can do it. 

¢ Scrapped—The fact is that Adenauer 
has broken completely from the tradi 
tional German concept of Germany's 
“place in the sun,” and tumed the 
country from the path that led to mili 
tarism. Along with his closest advisers 
and a growing number of influential 
men in private life, he has scrapped the 
old idea that German national interests 
are best served by playing East and 
West off against each other. He thinks 
that such a policy was disastrous in the 
past and would be again. In the middle 
position Germany develops the fears 
and ambitions of an encircled power, 
which inevitably make it a threat to 
the peace of Europe. 

As Adenauer sees it, there is a world 
of difference between a Germany stand 
ing in the center between two antag 
onistic coalitions and a Germany stand 
ing as an ally on the eastern periphery 
of the Western alliance. In the latter 
position Germany will be secure and 
can develop the arts of peace. 
¢ Goals—From the start Adenauer has 
looked on German membership in the 
Western alliance as serving two pur 
poses beyond the mere protection of 
an unarmed West Germany: (1) the 
short-run goal of achieving German 
unification; and (2) the long-run goal 
of keeping a unified Germany both 
peaceful and democratic. He has con 
sistently refused to seck a solution of 
Germany's most important national 
problem ssliatlon chiles a narrow 
national angle. He has held, and still 
does, that unification can come onl 
as part of an East-West settlement 
but one that leaves a unified Germany 
within the Western community 

What's more, Adenauer has been 
convinced since 1952 that once the 
West united and the Atlantic alliance 
became really strong, the Kremlin 
would realize that the cold war didn’t 


pay. 
il. Road to the Future 


Today it looks as if Adenauer has 
sized up the future pretty accurateh 
The Russians are negotiating. And ap 
parently they are prepared, specificalls 
to come to terms on Germany. In 
fact the one big thing that might come 
this year out of the peace congress 
just starting is a Soviet withdrawal 
from East Germany. Such a develop 
ment is sure to involve at least a three 
phase process of negotiation—the San 
Francisco-Geneva mectings, the Aden 
auer visit to Moscow, and a final con 
ference that would include Moscow on 
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the one side and Washington, London, 
Paris, and Bonn on the other. 

* Position—This weck Adenauer has 
been giving first Eisenhower and then 
Dulles, Macmillan, and Pinay a fillin 
on the negotiating position he wants 
the West to take. It boils down to this: 

Bonn isn't prepared to do any horse- 
trading when it comes to German mem- 
bership in NATO. It won't even dis 
cuss neutrality, But Bonn is quite ready 
to discuss the German problem in rela 
tion to the larger issues of disarmament 
and collective security. He realizes, too, 
that the West may have to give Moscow 
ome guarantee against a revival of Ger- 
man militarism by agreeing to a Euro- 
pean security system. 

It's not clear, though, whether Aden- 
auer would go along with a British 
idea of offering the Russians a 300-mile- 
wide demilitarized zone in the Eastern 
part of a unified Germany in return for 
a withdrawal of Soviet troops from what 
is now their zone. 

* Expectation—Adenauer isn't count- 
ing on Geneva to produce an agreement 
on East Germany. But he is convinced 
that the Russians now know that East 
Germany has become a liability. When 
they are ready for a deal, he is prepared 
to make one. He is ready to leave to 
the future the problem of the German 
territory cast of the Oder-Neisse line. 

When unification comes and free 
clections are held in Fast Germany, 
Adenauer will be able to chalk up his 
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great victory over Communism. He 
expects not only to see the Russians get 
out but to see the Communist move- 
ments in East Germany decimated. 

When all-German ciections come, 
Adenauer can count, too, on winning 
a victory over the Social Democrats. 
That looked like a dubious proposition 
two years ago after the East German 
riots. At that time it seemed as if uni- 
fication, when it came, would put the 
Socialists in power—so strong has been 
their traditional political influence in 
the eastern part of Germany. 

Today it is clear that Socialist 

strength has been dissipated by neu- 
tralism and by the success of the Aden- 
auer policies in both domestic and 
foreign affairs. 
«( That doesn’t mean that Aden- 
auer, or his successor, will have a cinch 
rewelding Germany. That will be a 
tough and costly job. Nor will he have 
an easy time keeping a unified Germany 
tied closely to the West. Unification 
itself will bring a shift in Germany's 
trade pattern. East German industry, 
which now sends the bulk of its output 
eastward, is bound to go on trading 
heavily with the East. It’s likely, too, 
that many Germans will feel that with 
unification the nation is again strong 
enough to play the old “center” game 
with profit. 

Still, the odds are against a reversal of 
the new direction Slemands has given 
to German policy. 
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Tight Fit for Floating Island 


With 24 ft. to spare on cach side, an 
§,000-ton radar “island” ucezes 
through a highway bridge at Quincy, 
Mass., on its way to the sea from Beth- 
lchem Steel Corp.’s Fore River shi 
vard. After being fitted out at Boston, 
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the structure will be towed 100 mi. off 
Cape Cod, the supporting legs will be 
lowered to the ocean floor, and the plat- 
form, raised above the waves, will serve 
as a radar warning outpost (BW —Apr. 
16°55,p52). 


New Train 


GM’‘s contender will go 
on trial in August, could 
bring new philosophy in 
train making. 


Word leaked out a few months ago 
that General Motors Corp. was build- 
mg its own version of a low-slung, 
lightweight passenger train. Almost 
immediately, several railroads scrambled 
to be first te place an order. But GM 
promptly denied the rumors. 

Last week, word got out again. This 
time, it came from GM's Pres. Harlow 
Curtice, who said that the company 
is designing and building the train “at 
the request of railroad officials.” 
¢ Sample Project—Curtice spelled out 
the details—capacity, speed, cost—but 
he confused a lot of railroad people 
when he said that GM has no inten- 
tion of going into the railroad passenger 
car building business. But railroad men 
guess this means simply that GM has 
not decided precisely how far it wants 
to go in the field. So it is building a 
couple of sample trains. These should 
be ready in late August. Railroads will 
look them over and Pennsylvania RR 
says it has an option on the first one 
built. 

If the railroads’ reaction is favorable, 
then GM's Electro-Motive Div., which 
builds GM's diesel locomotives, may 
get into passenger car production. But 
GM doesn’t seem to want to commit 
itself yet, in case the railroads decide 
that they prefer some other builder's 
version of a low-slung train—ACF In- 
dustries, Inc.'s Talgo, Pullman-Stand- 
ard Co.’s Train X, or Budd Co.'s still- 
unnamed tubular train. 
¢ Half-Price—Curtice says the new 
train will carry 400 passengers at speeds 
of more than 100 mph. It’s patterned 
after GM’s Scenicruiser buses, which 
Greyhound Corp. put on the highways 
last year. But what has excited railroad 
men most is his prediction of the train’s 
cost. Curtice said that when it is in 
volume production, the train would sell 
for less than $1,000 per seat. This is 
less than half the cost of standard 
coaches, which are currently priced 
around $2,250 per seat. 

It is difficult to see how GM could 
produce a train for the quoted figure 
unless its own divisions make the com- 
ponents. (The trains designed for Aug- 
ust display will have bodies from the 
Truck & Coach Div., air conditioning 
from the Frigidaire Div., auxiliary en- 

ines for heat and air conditioning 
bos the Diesel Engine Div., and auxili- 
ary generators from the Delco-Remy 
Div.) If GM were to license outside 
companies to produce the train from 
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its own designs, the cost-per-seat price 
probably would jump. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful that such 
companies as ACF, Budd, and Pullman- 
Standard would want to produce the 
GM train, since they have already de- 
signed lightweight passenger trains of 
their own, 

* Time for a Change?—If railroads 
should take to the new train, Electro- 
Motive Div. could bring a new approach 
to train manufacturing. Nelson C. 
Dezendorf, Electro-Motive Div.’s head, 
said this week, “The car building busi- 
ness got into its present position by fol- 
lowing a variety of railroad specifica- 
tions. No two specs are the same. Every 
railroad has its own ideas.” 

Instead Dezendorf wants to stick his 
neck out, discourage railroads from 
throwing in their own ideas, and adapt 
some of the mass-production techniques 
used in diese] locomotive production. 

* New Fields—If Electro-Motive does 
move into passenger car production it 
would be its third step toward diversi- 
fication since last October. The first 
was E-M’s introduction of a mobile 
electric power generating plant (BW— 
Oct.16'54,p138). The second, an- 


nounced last week, was production of 
diesel-electric power units for oil field 
drilling rigs (page 65). 

Because its bread-and-butter business 
is diesel locomotives, E-M must diver- 
sify or stop growing. Railroads simply 


iren't buying diesel locomotives the 
way they used to (BW—May29’54,p52). 
The reason: Diesels just don’t wear out. 
(The first one ever built for a U.S. 
railroad is still running.) 

E-M wants to keep growing by get- 
ting into the related field of passenger 
car production. So far, GM officials are 
going slow. But if the railroads iike the 
new train, GM management probably 
will go along with Tansadedh plans 
for E-M. 
¢ What Railroads Say—As of this week, 
railroads seem to be reacting the way 
that Dezendorf hoped they would. Said 
one eastern railroad official, “I'll be 
disappointed if GM doesn't decide to 
build the cars. The industry needs an- 
other competitor.” Said Fred G. Gur- 
ley, president of Santa Fe Ry., which 
has test-run a “half-constructed, half- 
not-constructed” model on its tracks, 
“We were favorably impressed with the 
train.” But Gurley added that Santa Fe 
has the train in mind for short runs. 
Apparently, he is not going to use it 
to try to compete with airlines for long 
hauls 

The Pennsylvania says that it has 
been interested since GM started work 
on the train, but apparently nobody at 
Pennsylvania has promised yet to do 
anything but try the new train when 
GM is ready to put a model on the rail- 
road's tracks. It won't buy—or reject- 
the train until after the trial runs. 
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U.S. Widens Atomic Diplomacy 


Eisenhower's new proposal for aiding the nuclear 
reactor programs of friendly nations is rated as a solid diplo- 


matic success. 


Eighteen months ago Pres. Eisen- 
hower became the first practitioner of 
“atoms for peace” diplomacy when he 
offered to share U.S. atomic knowhow 
and nuclear materials for peaceful 
atomic development with other free 
nations. 

This week, he made two new pro- 
posals that will give his atomic di- 
plomacy a lot more punch—and help 
the U.S. atomic energy equipment in- 
dustry in the race for world commer- 
cial markets. 
¢ The Proposals—Eisenhower proposed: 

¢ To put up half the cost of nu 
clear research reactors for friendly na 
tions and to furnish them the necessary 
atomic fuel. 

¢ To give friendly nations—either 
individually or in regional groups- 
technological assistance to build and 
operate commercial reactors for pro- 
ducing electric power. That's bound 
to mean sharing a lot of atomic indus- 
trial information still classified secret 
by the AEC, 

It’s certain that there'll be plenty of 
takers for the President's offer of re 
search reactors at half price. Nearly a 
score of nations already have initialed 
atomic agreements with the U.S. aimed 
at the acquisition of such reactors and 
the information and fuel to run them. 
Now more are bound to rush to the 
bargain sale. Officials guess that 50 or 
more nations will have signed up by 
year’s end. 
¢ Diplomatic Success—Eisenhower’s of- 
fer is rated as a solid diplomatic suc- 
cess. A nuclear reactor—even a profes- 
sor’s model—has a lot of political sex 
appeal, particularly in the underdevel- 
oped countries. U.S, sharing of atomic 
knowhow is well advanced; so far, the 
Russians have only talked about shar 
ing their atomic progress with other 
countries. The U.S. move is also timed 
to have maximum impact on the Geneva 
Big Four talks in July and the atomic 
conference in August. 

The cost to the government of the 
new research reactor program will be 
negligible compared to the billions of 
dollars spent every year for non-radio- 
active foreign aid. A research reactor 
can cost up to a couple of million dol- 
lars. But present policy limits the 
amount of fissionable material—U-235 
or plutonium—made available to any 
one country to 6 kg. (13.2 tb.), and 
this puts a ceiling on reactor size. 

In practice, it’s expected that the av- 
erage cost of research reactors under the 


program will be around $300,000, and 
that few, if any, will cost more than 
$500,000. Even at $500,000 the U.S. 
government's total bill—for half the 
cost~would be only $12.5-million if 
50 nations cashed in on the President's 
offer. 

Funds Voted—Congress quickly 
backed up the President. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy unani- 
mously voted a $5-million authoriza- 
tion for research reactors for foreign 
countries. This probably will be enough 
to finance the program this year. 

U.S. government financing for for 

cign research reactors means some new 
business for the budding American 
atomic equipment industry. No deci 
sion has been made yet on whether 
all countries receiving financial help 
from Washington to build reacters will 
be required to buy American equip 
ment. But many of them will do so if 
their technical assistance and fucl come 
from the U.S.—even if no strings are 
attached to the financing. 
* Big Prize—The big prize in the for- 
eign—as well as the domestic—atomic 
development field is commercial nuclear 
power plants. A single plant could cost 
secon of $100-million, International 
competition already is hot in nuclear 
power development. Fuel-short Brit 
ain currently has a slight lead over the 
U.S.—which AEC officials insist won't 
last long. 

Thirteen other countries are working 
to develop nuclear power with varying 
degrees of vigor, money, and success. 

Yast how much help the U.S. atomic 
industry and foreign countries can cx 
pect from Washington in the nuclear 
power ficld isn’t clear from Eisenhow 
er's offer. Its vagueness reflects the 
tentativeness of official thinking. 
¢ Problems—There are a lot of tough 
security problems involved. Many for 
cign countries will need a lot of infor 
mation the AEC is keeping to itself 
right now. The amount of fuel needed 
is large compared to that for research 
reactors—and the U.S. atomic fuel stock 
pile isn’t inexhaustible. 

Washington will begin negotiations 
soon with foreign capitals to try to 
hammer out agreements that will per 
mit us to work with foreign countries 
to develop nuclear power and still safe. 
guard basic security interests. Some 
degree of cooperation is almost certain 
to result, And U.S. financial aid in 
developing foreign commercial nuclear 
power plants is still a possibility. 
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AT OFFICE Henry Kotkins changes into 
sailing togs as he winds up day's business. 





AT YACHT CLUB he prepares to raise ON COURSE the wind dies down. Kotkins taps impatiently on the tiller as Mrs. 
sail on his 38-tt. craft, the Totem. Kotkins—a member of the Totem’s crew—searches hopefully for a breeze. 


From Til 


Washington, is almost within walking distance of the Every Wednesday afternoon—in the 


Seattle's Corinthian Yacht Club, located on Lake 
city’s business section. That's why so many of the carly spring and again through the fall 
club's 400-odd members are on hand for the 6:30 p.m. a bunch of Seattle business and pro 
Wednesd: 1k one fessional men jump their office quitting 
ay a Ce. time, and make a beeline for the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club. It's race night, and 
manufacturers, retailers, bankers, law 
vers, doctors are there in full force 
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ON THE HOMESTRETCH the Kotkins 
weigh their chances of winning the race. 


ON WATCH Hunter Simpson of IBM's Seattle office, a Totem crewman, keeps an 


AT POST MORTEM in club house, Kot- 
eye on rivals astern. The Totem’s owner, Kotkins, is president of Skyway Luggage Co. 


kins realizes where he made his mistake. 


to Tiller—in 15 Minutes 


Many of them own their own craft 


natural for sailing. Everywhere ther 1945. Today, the club has 
Others consider it a privilege to 


be enough water in the U.S., sailing has 
working crew members. Some lucky 


110 mein 
bers and nearly 300 sailboats 
been a fast-growing sport since World I'he club runs two series of Wednes 
ones go along on the ride as guests War II. But in Seattle, sailing has be day races. The first, on Lake Washing 
rhe rest of them are spectators come one of the city’s major hobbies ton, ended this week. The second, on 
Seattle, confined between two bodies The Corinthian Yacht Club, which Puget Sound, gets under way Aug. 3 
of water—Lake Washington on the cast claims to be the largest exclusively sail Each series has six races on consecutive 
ind Puget Sound on the west—is a_ ing club in the world, was formed in Wednesday evenings. On one night 
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this year, 131 boats in 14 classes an- 
swered the starting gun. 

In cach event, the course usually is 
six miles for large boats, four miles for 
middle-sized boats, and three miles for 
the little fellows. 

The starting gun at 6:30 p.m. gives 


contestants little time to get from their 
work to their boats. Most pick up a 
sandwich along the way, cat it while 
they're getting out their boats. Once in 
a while you'll see a man going aboard 
in a business suit, with necktie. 

Many of the boats are owned by 


business or professional men. Bocing 
Airplane Co. is well represented by 
engineers who seem to enjoy tinkering 
with an allied art in aerodynamics. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
has five yachts among its men—four of 
them racing in the series. 


Score Two for the Antitrusters 


@ Martin, Federal Reserve head, backs Democrats’ 
plans to tighten laws on bank mergers. He says nuptial 


trend causes “grave concern.” 


@ Bethlehem Steel indicates it hopes for govern- 
ment concession before going ahead with tie-up to Youngs- 
town. No quick marriage is in sight. 


The antitzusters were hitting pay 
dirt this week, as House and Senate 
subcommittees pushed their antitrust 
hearings into the hot issues of steel and 
bank mergers. 

On banks, Federal Reserve Board 
Chmn, William McChesney Martin, Jr. 
went all out to support Democratic 
proposals for tightening up the anti- 
trust laws to deal with bank mergers. 
Martin said the FRB favors amendment 
of the Clayton Act anti-merger section 
to cover asset as well as stock acquisi- 
tions by banks and a new requirement 
of prior ayy by the appropriate 
federal banking agency of any bank 
merger or consolidation. 

On steel, Arthur B. Homer, president 
of Bethlehem Steel Corp., presented the 
expansion case for the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger. But—despite talk 
of the merger coming off over Jus- 
tice Dept. opposition—Homer indicated 
that Bethlehem still is looking for some 
kind of concession from the govern- 
ment before going any further. 


|. No Speedy Nuptials 
. 

Homer said that Bethlehem has not 
“reached a decision” whether to go 
ahead. On the one hand, he said, 
Bethichem wants to merge; on the 
other, his company does not want to 
get involved in a long court battle if 
it does. Putting it another way, Homer 
said, “At the moment, the hurdle is 
too high to jump. We hope to reduce 
the height of that hurdle; but so far, 
we haven't been successful.” 

The government's antitrusters so far 
have given no hint of concession to 
Bethichem. For almost a year, Justice 
Dept. spokesmen have been saying in- 
stead that a suit to enjoin the merger 
would be filed as soon as the first formal 
step is taken by the companies. 
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* Hopes Dim—The outcome, as of 
midweek, is this: Bethlehem officials 
are trying their hardest to find a way 
to make the merger come off, but aren't 
likely to try it unless they get some 
assurance of a quick court test that 
comes to a quick conclusion. And 
while Justice Dept. is willing to have 
speedy action, no case of such magni- 
tude lends itself to a quick trial. 

Best guess for the time being: no 
merger. 
¢ Staunch Support~This conclusion is 
reinforced by statements of George 
McCuskey, vice-president of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., who appeared 
with Homer before Harley Kilgore’s 
Judiciary Subcommittee. McCuskey 
said that the merger, from Youngs- 
town’s point of view, did not “stem 
from any concern about our ability to 
survive and prosper as an independent 
unit.” McCuskey made the point that 
Youngstown not only can “survive 
alone” but also “expand alone—though 
not as fast as we'd like to.” 

This certainly is music to the anti- 
trusters’ cars. Barnes has said all along 
he has no objection to Bethlehem ex- 
panding all it wants to, so long as it 
doesn't include merging with Young- 
town. And if Youngstown, smaller of 
the two, can compete and grow success- 
fully alone, the antitrusters say there is 
no valid reason for allowing further con- 
centration in the steel industry by com- 
bining Youngstown with Bethlehem. 


ll. Bank Dowries Cut 


To back up their views on bank merg- 
crs, the antitrusters also heard welcome 
words from FRB’s Martin. Martin, who 
testified before Rep. Emanuel Celler’s 
(D-N.Y.) Judiciary Subcommittee, in 
effect gave his support to a new bill in- 
troduced by Celler to prevent mergers 





through acquisition of bank assets that 
lessen competition.” Antitrust chief 
Stanley N. Barnes also has plumped 
for similar legislation to bring banks 
under the same anti-merger provisions 
now applicable to other types of busi- 
nesses. 

Martin told the Celler committee 
that bank mergers, consolidations, and 
absorptions went on at a rate of 81 in 
the first four months of 1955, and may 
total 240 for the year. This is in line 
with a trend, Martin said, with 100 
recorded in 1952—the largest number 
since 1939-116 in 1953, and 207 in 
1954. 

Martin indicated that, while there are 
many reasons why banks have decided 
to merge or consolidate in recent years, 
the trend is giving FRB’s board of gov- 
ernors “grave concern.” 

Martin pointed out that the present 
Clayton Act provision dealing with 
banks “‘is of little significance.” The law 
bans stock acquisitions—but not asset 
acquisitions—where banks are con- 
cerned. Yet, says Martin, national 
banks and state banks that belong to 
the Federal Reserve System are pro- 
hibited from buying corporate stocks, 
and many states prohibit stock pur- 
chases by state banks. 

Martin did suggest, however, that the 
new authority against acquisition of 
bank assets be enforced by the Attorney 
General—not FRB. He cited the only 
proceeding ever initiated by FRB un- 
der the Clayton Act—against Traas- 
america Corp.—which the courts threw 
out rather readily. 

*A —Martin’s other major ee 

—requiring advance approval of all 
bank mergers or consolidations by fed- 
eral banking agencies—received sympa- 
thetic hearing from both Democrats and 
Republicans on the committee, too. 
This would require amendment either 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
or the Clayton Act. 

Whatever slight differences there may 
still be between the views of FRB and 
Celler apparently will be worked out in 
the conferences. Martin agreed to sit 
down with Celler’s staff to iron out a 
few points, so that Celler may soon 
have a well-drafted, technical version 
to present to Congress that has im- 
portant support in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 
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to the varying | INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
} South Dearborn Street « Chicago 3, lilinois 


° Milwauk e St. Paul 


Inland’s production balance, ever-sensitive 
requirements of midwestern industry for a in 
Davenport « St. Louis © Kansas City © indianapolis 


wide range of Sales Offices: Chicago 
carbon steel products, is a real advantage to steel users. | Detroit + New York 
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Exactly: Live fish. In water. 
In a cofrugated box, = 


A customer of ours uses this 
unique bag-in-a-box-in-a-box to 
ship live tropical fish all over 
the world. Says it's the most 
damage-proof and economical 
peckoge he's used in 32 

years os an aquoriist. 


Just goes to show you: Nothing's 
impossible for H&D Package 
, Engineers. Why not let 'em tackle 
your packaging problem? 


HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING ® SANDUSKY, OHIO 
13 FACTORIES © 40 SALES OFFICES 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Chairman Ridgway: The Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research has named 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway to head 
its board of trustees after the Army 
Chief of Staff retires this month. The 
naming of Ridgway is part of the Pitts- 
burgh outfit’s plans for expansion, and 
the separation of its administrative from 
its scientific functions. 
7 


Utilities betrothal was announced 
when a merger was approved by the 
boards of Seattle Gas Co. and Washing- 
ton Gas & Electric Co. Stockholders 
will vote late next month on the pro- 
— Both companies operate in the 
*uget Sound basin 

e 


The first polio suit arising from the use 
of Cutter Laboratories vaccine has been 
filed in California. The parents of a 
boy who was stricken with polio a 
week after being inoculated with Cutter- 
produced vaccine have sued the lab 
and the drugstore that sold the vaccine 
for $100,000. They charge gross negli- 
gence 

° 
Economic indicators from here and 
there: F. W. Dedge Corp. reports that 
May contract awards for toa. building 
dropped 6% below April in the 37 
eastern states. But actual building in 
the U.S. continued briskly in Mav, 
with new construction valued at $3.5- 
billion being put in place, according 
to government figures. The seasonal 
gain reached a point 13% above a year 
ago. Telephones also blossomed, 
says Mother Bell, with 53.6-million in 
use at the end of March, a gain of 2.7- 
million-plus in a year. 

. 
The props under wheat have been low- 
ered to their post-1946 nadir by Agri- 
culture Secy. Benson. Government sup- 
port for 1956 has been set at 76% of 
parity ($1.81 per bu.); this vear the 
figure was 824% 

. 
N. Y. Central plum: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has O.K.’d the 
deal by which Pres. Alfred FE. Perlman 
of the Robert R. Young-controlled rail 
road can buy 32,000 shares of Central 
stock at $19.874. Lately, the stock has 
been selling around $45 

° 
Lockheed-Bell merger was rumored this 
week, with both companies admitting 
the possibility, but stressing there was 
“othing more imminent now . . . than 
any time in the past.” Insiders say the 
marriage would be a natural: Lockheed 
makes transport pianes and fighters, 
Bell specializes in research aircraft, heli- 


copters, and guided missiles 
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tapered roller bearings 12.125 x 13.250 


Total bearing weight 3.15 lbs 


KAYDON creates world’s |I\/NN[ST tapered 


roller bearings —{[\|/-5||\ as a wedding ring 





Here’s another first by KAYDON of Muskegon. We now offer the 
thinnest single row, tapered roller bearings ever made. : ‘ 4 . 
Even a bride’s modern wedding ring, made to proportionate Details of thin section, lightweight 
size, would not be as thin or light in weight as one of these bearing shown above 
Reali-Slim bearings. 

If you’re faced with bearing problems, which involve 
conserving space and weight, consult KAYDON while your prod- Oni 
uct design still is on the drawing board. Remember — for <a SE 

’ 9/16" Thick 
standard bearings or bearings of unusual design you can de- 


pend on KAYDON for the engineering skill and manufacturing 
facilities to do your job. It pays to contact KAYDON first! 
Write for engineering catalog! Only 


For complete data on capacity, seals, sep- 
orators, stondard and Reali-Slim “wedding 3.15 Ibs. 
ring” beorings, ask for catalog No. 54. 


KAYOON types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller * Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
* Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust © Bi-Angular Bearings 
ENGiENEBEBERIN G co nrpep, 
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where piping must make better ice than nature 


en Soteeea 


A dependable surface for the flashing speed of hockey at the Jorvis-built Amherst rink 


Rink builders rely on JENKINS VALVES 


Modern skating rinks at sports arenas, colleges, schools, and clubs provide 
a hard, flawless surface on demand, Making better ice than nature re- 
quires critical valve control of hundreds of separate loops under the ice. 


Arrested flow of the brine in even one loop could cause a dangerous 
“soft” channel across the surface. At any one of hundreds of critical 
points, faulty valve operation could easily shut down an entire rink. 


Jarvis Engineering Co. of Boston, who built the Harvard, Amherst, 
St. Paul's, and many other fine rinks, have chosen Jenkins Valves for over 
80 miles of piping involved, They know that the only true economy is 
to install the best valves that money can buy. Other rink specialists share 
their confidence in the demonstrated extra measure of efficiency and 
economy provided by Jenkins Valves, along with the leaders in every 
field of construction, 


Despite this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. Let the 
Jenkins Diamond be your guide to valve dependability, for all new 
installations, for all replacements. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, 





The JENKINS VALVES controlling each 
loop from the brine header in the St. Paul’s School 
rink ot Concord, N. H., ore Fig. 1273 Bronze 
Gates with socket ends for silver brazing. These 
and other Jenkins Valves on lines to compressors, 
condensers, and pumps assure the critical control 
essential to efficient rink operation. 


SOLD THROUGH PLUMBING-HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
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Watch Congress during the next six weeks. That is when you will get 
the major legislative decisions affecting business. The push te adjourn is 
starting and the leaders plan to wind up the session in another six weeks or 
so. Already, you can anticipate some of the major effects. For instance: 


—@—— 


Spending will be high in the next 12 months—fiscal 1956, starting July 
1. It will run close to the budgeted $62.4-billion. 


No economy ax is being swung. In fact, there’s little real effort to cut 
the budget. Changes from original Eisenhower recommendations are on 
the up-side. Exampie: $356-million more for Air Force B-52s. And more 
money, too, to push arms research and development. 


And the stage is being set for a rise in public works spending—roads. 
The highway issue has turned into a hot squabble between the White House 


and Congress. The end result, however, will be a large jump in spending, no 
matter which side wins out. 
—6— 


Tax cut prospects for next year are involved in pending decisions, 


Pres. Eisenhower's support for reductions is no certainty. Close advisers 
say the President wasn’t shooting from the hip when he told a recent press 
conference a balanced budget must come first. What he has in mind is the 
possible budget impact of Russian air gains, plus the maneuvering by the 
Democrats to substitute their highway plan for his. His feeling then and 
now is that tax cuts in 1956 might mean continued big deficits. 


Here’s how highways fit into the budget and politics: 

Eisenhower’s program aims at $100-billion spent on roads in the next 
10 years. State and local governments would carry close to $75-billion. 
Washington’s share would be some $25-billion—four times present rates. 
But the extra wouldn’t be fully charged against the budget as it was spent. 
A Federal Highway Corp. would issue bonds outside the federal debt 
limit; the annual budget charge would be only for bond retirement. 


The program of the Democrats is comparable in size. The big difference 


is on the financing. They want the budget to reflect road spending fully; 
this would dim Eisenhower’s chances of showing a budget balance. 


The political play is this: Democrats plan to drive through a tax cut 
next year ahead of the general election. If they can put Eisenhower in a 
position where he feels he must oppose, then they figure they can get an 
advantage. So, the highway showdowr will be a no-holds-barred deal. 


—_—o— 


Other legislation important to business can now be ticked off: 


with defense contracts should figure that renegotiation will 
be continued for at least another year. 


A new ruling on renegotiation exemptions is coming. A list of the 
“standard commercial articles” that the Renegotiation Board considers 
outside the law will be issued once legislation is completed. 


-_-s— 


The atomic equipment industry will get orders via the Eisenhower plans 
to help friendly countries develop peacetime uses of atom energy (page 29). 
Congress will O.K. this project. It will put U.S. producers of this type of 
equipment in the race for foreign markets. 
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The atom-powezed peace ship is a dead dove. Eisenhower asked for it 
as a propaganda tool to be used in the cold war. But Congress’ idea is that 
the money should be spent to power a commercial vessel. This ship will be 
authorized, but will be two to three years in the building. 


—_—o— 


New anti-merger legislation has no chance this session. The hearings 
going on in Congress are stage-setting for next year. 
Here’s what to expect when the tightening does come: (1) supervision 


of bank mergers and (2) a requirement that all merging companies file 
advance notification with Washington. 


—eo— 


Foreign aid will be voted along Eisenhower’s recommendations. The 
total will be close to the White House’s $3,4-billion, 


Tariff cutting will be slow under the trade agreements extension, which 
Eisenhower won with the help of House and Senate Democrats. 


Customs simplification bill still faces an uphill fight. Odds are against 
passage this year, although action is still a possibility. 


—-o— 


Controls over war materials will be voted—the Defense Production Act 
extension that the White House wants. 


Stand-by wage and price controls are out. The Administration would 
like to have them, just in case. But it won't make a fight. 


Less federal control of natural gas prices has a pretty good chance. 


Tax depletion allowances for natural resource industries will stand as 
is this year. But note that Congress, through its Joint Economic Committee, 
is getting ready for changes next year. 


—o— 


Eisenhower sees his military reserve bill as a must. The House 
was ready to pass it, until the amendment outlawing segregation in reserve 
units, including the National Guard, was voted. It then shelved the bill. 


Senate Democrats could have helped on this one, but they refused. 
The plan was to tie the reserve bill to the draft act extension, which must 
be voted by June 30. Idea was that the House would go along, rather than 
see the draft expire. But the Senate Democratic leadership said “no.” 


The politics are clear. Eisenhower's plans for cuts in military man- 
power were based on building up the reserve strength. If he goes ahead 
without his reserve bill, he will be accused of weakening defense. 


— @--— 


Segregation has the school construction aid bill stopped. Prospects are 
that it will get nowhere this year. 


Public housing may get snarled, too, on the same issue. The Senate 


enlarged Eisenhower’s program. But the whole thing may get tied up in 
the House over the racial issue. 


—_—eo— 


Eisenhower won't force a showdown now on issues in dispute with 
Congress. He will push and prod, using his press conference. He may even 
go on the radio and TV, But he wants no open split ahead of the Big Four 
talks. Dissension here at home could weaken his bargaining position abroad. 
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Plexiglas ...the distinctive touch for fine products 


Molded parts like those shown above combine 


tional value with gleaming beauty because 
re made of Piexia.as. This acrylic plastic 
itstanding resistance to breakage, discolor- 


weather and corrosion. 


combination of rich, brilliant appearance 
and rugged durability is the reason PLEXIGLAS 
acrylic plastic is chosen by manufacturers to give 
added sales appeal and serviceability to their 
products. You find parts molded of PLEXxIGLas, 
for example, on cars, home appliances, outdoor 


rhting fixtures, optical equipment and industrial 


pumps. Our brochure “Molding Powder Product 
Design’’ tells how and where to use PLeEXIGLA 


st 


We would like to send you a copy 


PLEXIGLAS i# a tradema veg Pat, Of. and in other 
in the Western Hew 
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ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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COOL FRONT FOR 


2,000,000 "ROCKETS"! 
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Over 2,000,000 “Rockets” are rolling . . . and Harrison's doing 
the cooling! 1's a milestone for Oldsmobile and for Harrison, 
too! For right on through the high-compression era, Harrison 


radiators have been out front . . . cooling each “Rocket” 





i.ngine for peak performance! What's more, you'll find 
Harrison heat exchangers on the job in the air and on the sea, 


on the farm and in the factory—on all types of aviation, 





marine and industrial equipment. And with its ultra-modern 


hvery “Rocket™ Engine 
is cooled by a rugged, 
reliable Harrison radiator! 


engineering and research facilities, Harrison is always searching 
for new and better ways to do the vital cooling job. If you 
have a cooling problem, look to Harrison for the answer! 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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eee and 
Calls 


More and more traders are turning to... 











1. Doe owns 100 shares of 
ABC Corp., has a 10-point 
poper profit and—with the 
market shaky—would like to 
sell. But he has held stock 
only three months, would 
have to pay full income tax 
on profit. 











2. He buys a put option, al- 
lowing him to sell the shares 
near the present market price 
at any time within the next 
six months. This protects his 
profit until it comes under the 
lower capital gains tax. 


3. If the stock takes a 
nosedive, Doe can still 
sell at the price speci- 
fied in the option. If the 
stock moves up sharpiy, 
he can let the option 
lapse (losing only its 
cost) and sell at the 
higher price. 

















1. Jones has @ hunch that the 
stock of XYZ Corp. might 
move up. He doesn’t want to 
sink a lot of money into it 
now, in an uncertain market, 
but might buy XYZ at the 
present price if the market 
held up. 





2. To keep a hook in the 
stock without buying outright, 
Jones buys a call option for 
around $500. This allews him 
to buy, at any time within 
three months, 100 shares of 
XYZ at $50—slightly above 
present market price. 


3. ue xYz goes up much 
over $55, Doe makes a 
profit — after deducting 
cost of option. If XYZ 
stays where it is or 
slumps, he lets option 
lapse, and can deduct 
his $500 loss (the cost 
of option) from income 
tax. 


@oviiwess ween 





Hedges Against Market Vagaries 


When a bull market has aged and 
the future is uncertain, you begin to 
hear the restless rustlings of stock certi 
ficates. Investors, like the fictional 
characters above, start looking around 
for ways to (1) keep their paper profits 
from evaporating if the market should 
nosedive, and (2) avoid selling out just 
before the market moves up again. 
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Stockholders in this frame of mind 
are one source of business for Wall 
Street’s two dozen or so brokers in the 
ceptions known as puts and calls. But 
there are as many different reasons for 
buying ” and call options as there 
are for buying stock outright. In the 
official language of put and call brokers 
themselves, the greatest use of options 


is to protect paper profits, “or to as 
sume a position in stocks with a known 
maximum risk,” ' 

¢ Historic—Puts and calls have a history 
back to around 1694, when John 
Houghton wrote a description of the 
use of options in London securitics 
dealings long before the London Stock 
Exchange was established. They are 
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If your business is \ieing-up cperating 
funds in receivables that could be 
converted into cash, it will pay you 
to investigate Heller Commercial 


Financing Plans, 


Through Walrer E. Heller and Com- 
pany, your business can receive cash 
for receivables currently outstanding 
plus immediate cash at time of ship- 
ment for subsequent billings. You can 
chip and bill more by eliminating a 


major investment in these assets 


The practical advantages of Heller 
funds and financing methods are 
obvious: 1) one fixed tax deductible 
charge based 2) on the cash you 
actually use for the time you use it, 


whether days, weeks or months; 3) no 


note maturities to meet Of Compensat- 
ing balances to maintain; 4) no par- 
ticipation in ownership, management 
or profits; and 5) a continuously re- 
volving fund of cash that increases or 
decreases to exactly match your cur- 
rent operations without the need for 


negotiation or renewal, 


Heller funds and financial plans are 
best utilized by companies which can 
use from $50,000 co several million or 
whose sales volumes are in excess of 
$500,000 per year. Today Walrer E 
Heller and Company advances more 


than $600,000,000 annually co industry 


Send today for a free copy of “Oper- 
ating Dollars’’ which illustrates the 
scope of Heller operations with accrual 


case histories. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 


FACTORING: 


REDISCOUNTING 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FUNDING 


INVENTORY LOANS 


Walter E. Heller & Co. 


Dept. BW 


Bankers Building, 105 W. Adams St. + Chicago 90, 
Illinois 


New York Office: 10 Ease 40th Street * New York 16 





used much more widely in Europe than 
in this country. Over here, they hit 
their peak in the free-wheeling days of 
John W. (“Bet a Million”) Gates. Big- 
time speculators like Gates used puts 
and calls to pump up profits on in 
credibly slim investments of hard cash. 

Today, put and call options are run- 
ning well ahead of, say, two years ago. 
The Put and Call Brokers & Dealers 
Assn., Inc., doesn’t make public its 
weekly trading figures, but volume of 
options has probably doubled over the 
last couple of years. It now totals 
around 1.5% of trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange 
¢ Not Well Known—One reason the 
options ordinarily don’t run to large 
volume is that not many stock buvers— 
or, as some put and call dealers claim, 
investment advisers—understand them. 
And, with ordinary bull market profits 
swelling pocketbooks, many investors 
see no need to get involved in options. 

Since the bull market started slowing 
down, however, traders and investors 
have been turning to them, with an 
eye to their insurance qualities. 
¢ Bar Sinister—Perhaps even more im- 
portant than the lack of understand- 
img of stock options is their long-stand- 
ing link with speculation. Even today, 
it is generally granted that the in-and- 
out traders are probably the biggest 
users of puts and calls, but the options 
are also bought and sold by many con- 
servative investors. Still, the reputation 
of the put and call market as an ad- 
junct to speculative activity has been 
hard to shake off 

“It stems,” says one experienced 
Streeter, “from the more sordid davs in 
the 1920s when a lot of shoestring 
speculators could get a broker to finance 
them at as little as 1% margin, provid- 
ing they had a put and a call on the 
stock.” 

This same observer feels the reputa- 
tion of puts and calls is unwarranted. 
“There aren’t a handful of people who 
know puts and calls that are at all wary 
of them.” 

Still the speculative stigma persists 
and the strength of it is perhaps best 
reflected by the fact that one of Wall 
Strect’s largest brokerage firms doesn't 
“as a general rule’ endorse put and 
call options. “If a customer wants to 
sell a call, now and then we'll do it for 
him,” says a spokesman, “but we try to 
avoid it. We trv to associate our 
name with the investment side of the 
market, not the speculative side.” 
¢ More Doing in Calls—In today’s bull 
market, call options—that is, options to 
buy stock at a given price within a 
stated span of time—are getting the big 

lay, despite investors’ nervousness. The 
Lacet upward kick should reinforce this 
tendency. 

The holder of a call has an option 
to buy a certain stock in 106-share lots 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST OFFICE 


Globe-Wernicke’s Safeguard Filing System, Tri- 
Guard Principle and Globe-Guard File Cabinets 
comprise the most advanced filing accommoda- 
tions in America today. Safeguard employs vari- 
ous guides, tabs and colors to effect the logical 
order and instant recognition so necessary for 
quick, easy filing and finding. This exclusive 
system works best with Globe-Wernicke’s proven 
three-point principle of file folder support—Tri- 
Guard. Tri-Guard keeps file contents in an orderly 
position with ample working space at all times. 


EQUIPMENT, 


SYSTEMS, 


you'll find GLOBE-WERNICKE office equipment everywhere ! 


When housed in famous Globe-Guard Filing Cabi- 
nets, Safeguard and Tri-Guard aitain their fullest 
efficiency because these cabinets incorporate every 
conceivable feature for easy operation, long life 
and highest efficiency. And isn’t it remarkable 
that all this “workability” is wrapped up in such 
handsome units! 

Your Globe-Wernicke dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate all of these products. He’s listed in the 
“Yellow Pages” of your phone book under “Office 


Equipment.” Or write us direct. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


FILING SUPPLIES AND VISIBLE RECORDS 














MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
The Long Beach plant supplies styrene 
plastics molding materials to the West's 
large and growing plastics industry, and 
phosphoric acid used to make fertilizers 
for agriculture. 


Manager 








Locate 


America’s Most 
Modern Port 
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CALIF 
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Here you will find many industrial advantages including 
fine facilities for every shipping need. The Port of Long 
Beach is equipped to handle bulk cargoes, petroleum prod- 
ucts, cotton, lumber, newsprint, perishables and many more 
types of cargo — quickly, safely and economically. 


Facilities include 500 ton-per-hour bulk cargo loader 
mstallation; clear-span steel and concrete transit sheds; 
steel and concrete bonded warehouse; shore-based radar 
station; paved outdoor storage areas; adequate rail trackage; 
deep water channels, 20 minutes to open sea; and quick 
access to freeways and highways. 


Other advantages to industry include large labor pool, 
low taxes, cheap utilities, profit-making climate, better liv- 
ing, transportation savings, rich market area, available raw 
materials and economic stability 


Free Brochures: Industrial Long Beach & The Port of Long Beach 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 











'for a price, either at the present market 
or slightly higher. The call option is 
endorsed by a New York Stock Ex- 
change member, who guarantees com- 
pletion of the contract, and it is 
negotiable. It can be exercised anytime 
within its life, usually 30 days to a 
year. Put and call dealers have been 
trying to discourage use of the short- 
term 30-day contracts. They stress the 
capital gains attractions of the con 
tract for 6 months and 10 days. 

The cost of a call, paid to the owner 
of the stock, is largely determined by 
three factors: market conditions at time 
of purchase, length of time the option 
runs, and how far the price is set above 
the market. The longer the option runs 
and the lower the call price is under 
present market price, the more expen- 
sive the operation will be. 

Unlike put options, calls are taxable. 
The maximum tax on a call is $10 per 
round lot. 
e¢ Using a Call—Ordinarily, the call 
option is used the way the character in 
the drawing on page 41 is using one— 
to establish a long position in a stock 
at known risk without a heavy initial 
investment of capital. But you can use 
calls just as easily in protecting an 
already established short position. 

For instance, let’s say you sell 100 
shares of Wow Mfg. short at $70 a 
share. You then buy a call exercisable 
at $70 or slightly above anytime within 
three months, for around $375 plus 
tax. If the market price of the stock 
gets down below $65, you can buy the 
stock in the market, let your call expire 
unexercised, and still make a profit. 
The size of your profit will depend on 
how far the stock goes below $65— 
which is about the break-even point, 
figuring in the cost of the option, taxes, 
and commissions. 

If your hunch that the stock will go 

down turns out to be sour, and the 
stock instead zooms, you still have the 
option to buy it at $70 a share to cover 
your short position. 
'« Using a Pat—The put works pretty 
much the same way as a call except 
that, as it is an option to sell, no 
taxes are involved. The price of a put 
is affected by the same conditions as 
a call. The farther below market the 
option price is, the less expensive the 
option will be. 

Put and call brokers claim that puts 
are far superior in limiting market losses 
to the stop-loss order—an order to 
sell at the market when the price drops 
to a specified level. The trouble with 
a stop-loss order, they point out, 1s 
that often you don’t get precisely the 
price stated on the stop-loss order; by 
the time your broker can carry out the 
sell order, a fast-moving market may 
have dragged the price still lower. 

A put allows you to sell 100 shares 
of the stock at a stated price, usually 
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at the market or a little below it, for 
a given period. If the market goes up, 
the put would go unexercised, and you 
would have bought some expensive in- 
surance for that period. If the stock 
declines in price, no matter how low 
it may sink, you can exercise your 
option at any time at the price of the 
contract. 

You can also use a put option in 
lieu of a short sale. It works like this: 
You buy a put for, say, $50 when the 
stock is selling at $52. Should the 
price of the stock decline to $44, you 
buy the stock at the market, then exer- 
cise your put. If the stock never goes 
below $50, you won’t elect to exercise 
the put, but at least you can write off 
its cost on your income tax as a short- 
term capital loss if held for less than six 
months, long-term if held longer than 
that. 
¢ Straddles and Spreads—Perhaps the 
most fascinating facets of the put and 
call market are the high-powered gim- 
micks known as straddles and spreads. 
These are basically combinations of a 
put and call, with a straddle consisting 
of a put and a call for the same stock, 
at the same price (usually current mar- 
ket) for the same length of time. A 
spread is also a combination of a put 
and a call, but the put is priced slightly 
below the market, the call slightly 
above. 

In a wildly fluctuating market, a 

sharp-eved tape-reading trader might 
make a king-sized killing using spreads 
or straddles. However, these gimmicks 
cost around twice the price of a regular 
put or call, thus increasing your losses 
if you couldn't exercise either the put 
or the call at a profit. 
«Game for Men—When buying put 
and call options, there’s one thing te 
keep in mind, experienced Streeters 
warn. The people who write put and 
call options—that is, those who buy 
your stock when you exercise a put, 
or sell it when you exercise a call—are 
experienced long-term investors with 
plenty of money and market savvy. The 
source of most of the stock involved 
in put and call trading is the invest 
ment trust, the college endowment fund, 
the life insurance company, and the 
wealthy individual. 

These conservative investors write 
options only when they expect to make 
a profit. They are in and out of the 
market anyway in the course of shuffling 
their portfolios, and they are usually 
willing to sell a given stock slightly 
above present market price, or to buy 
more at slightly less than market quota- 
tions. For them, writing of options 
has proved profitable in the long run; 
when options are allowed to lapse, as 
many are, they have the price of the 
options as a gain. Through prudent 
handling, they keep losses far below 
profits. 
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Celanese Corporation of America, 


like other leaders in processing 


industries, provides for constant and 
complete control of fire 

in flammable liquids... 

through products perfected 

and “fire-tested” by 


NATIONAL FOAM System, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Specializing exclusively in engineered foam 
systems, portable units, and a complete line 
of fire-fighting foam products. 


ie ty 


é 
” At the new distribution terminal of Celanese Corporation of America 
in Newark, N. J., National MLV foam chambers stand constant guard 
with AER-O-FOAM protection for acetone and methanol storage tanks. 





Dilemma for Money Managers 


@ The Federal Reserve is up against fresh demands 
for credit, both seasonal from business and periodic from the 


Treasury. 


@ The Treasury has been stretching short-term debt 
into long-term bonds. This cuts the volume of bilis available 
for the Fed’s open-market operations. 


@ So, to ease credit, the Fed may have to cut bank 
reserve requirements. That would be a policy reversal. 


'wo rumors--on their face completely 
comtradictory~were buzzing through 
Wall Street this week 

¢ The Federal Reserve System was 
going to cut the reserve requirements 
for member banks—a dramatic step to- 
ward easier credit that would, in effect, 
reverse the policy the Fed has been fol- 
lowing this year. 

¢ The Fed was going to raise mar- 
gin requirements for stock purchases— 
an obvious slap at credit speculation. 

The funny thing is that both rumors 
might be right. For the Federal Re- 
serve finds itself in a peculiar spot just 
now. And it may have to do some 
peculiar things to get out of it. 

* Nature of the Soot—The Fed's di- 
lemma is this: 

With an eye on the threat of infla- 
tion, it has been following a policy of 
mild credit restraint ever since business 
began to boom, As a part of this policy, 
it has decided that the money markets 
should be allowed to tighten up natur- 
illy as the increasing demand for credit 
soaks up available funds (BW—May28 
'55,p4l1), 

However, the market faces the huge 
upswing in demand for credit that 
traditionally comes in the second half 
of the year. And on top of this seasonal 
demand from business, the Treasury 
will be asking the market to supply it 
with almost $10-billion to cover the 
government's cash needs between now 
ind December, 

The squeeze is due to begin almost 
it once. Banks will need extra reserves 
temporarily to take care of the big 
withdrawuls of currency over the July 
| weekend. Immediately after that, the 
l'reasury intends to hit the market for 
something like a $4-bitlion to $5-billion 
loan, 

« What to Do?--The Fed can’t stick 
to a hands-off policy in the face of de- 
mands like this. Tf it did, it would 
acutely embarrass its sister agency, the 
I'reasury. And it would put a painful 
squeeze on business, a squeeze that 
might have a suffocating effect on 
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healthy demands for credit as well as 
on speculative demands. 

But the question is how the Fed 
can case this prospective squeeze with- 
out encouraging precisely the kind of 
speculation it has been trying to shut 
off. 

* Treasury Factor—The Fed's problems 
are complicated by a purely technical 
but nonetheless irksome difficulty. 

Ordinarily when it faced a problem 
such as this—a problem that involves a 
delicate adjustment of the supply of 
credit to the demand on practically a 
day-to-day basis—it would run the level 
of bank reserves up and down by buying 
and selling Treasury bills—the govern- 
ment’s shortest-term paper—in the open 
market. 

But the ‘Treasury, determined to 
lengthen the average maturity of its 
debt, has cut the total amount cf bills 
outstanding by about $2.5-billion be- 
low the level of last May. It has stuck 
to this lower total in spite of the fact 
that the non-bank demand for bills 
(which most corporations regard as an 
interest-bearing substitute for cash) 
has been rising. As a result, there 
aren't regularly enough bills available 
for sale to make a real market, let alone 
to use as a precision instrument for 
regulating credit. 

In this spot, the Fed cannot x 0 

to feed more reserves into the banking 
system by purchasing bills from its 
members. Last week, commercial banks 
held only a bare $1-billion in bills, 
which is close to what they consider 
the irreducible minimum. 
«Narrow Choice—This leaves the 
money managers with a hard choice. 
They can cither fumble around with 
open market operations in an assort- 
ment of government securities, never 
knowing precisely what effect any given 
purchase or sale will have on the money 
market. Or they can loosen up the 
whole credit situation by cutting bank 
reserve requirements. 

The trouble with cutting reserve re 
quirements is that it would broaden the 


credit base more than the Fed wants to. 
And it would give additional reserves 
not only to the banks that need them 
but also to the banks that have no 
healthy outlets for them in sight. 

¢ Prospect—The Fed, with its custom- 
ary buttoned lip, will give no hint of 
beating so obvious a retreat from its pre- 
vious mildly restrictive credit policy. 
It says that it expects “to squeeze 
through” the coming period of difficulty 
somehow. Plainly, it hopes that the 
Treasury will heip get it off the spot, 
by forgetting about lengthening the 
debt and by issuing a batch of bills in 
a hurry. 

The Treasury, on its part, refuses to 
give up its dream of stretching out the 
debt. Plainly, it hopes that the Fed 
will be a good fellow and loosen credit 
enough to let it have its way. Although 
no one in the Treasury will say so out 
loud, it may even be hoping that an 
across-the-board reduction in reserve 
requirements would set the market up 
for the issue of another long-term bond. 
If so, that would indeed be a red-letter 
day in Secy. George Humphrey's cal- 
endar. 

As a lot of smart Wall Streeters see 
it, somebody or something will have to 
give. Either the Treasury will have to 
content itself with short-term issues, 
to raise its new money—including an 
immediate increase in its bill offerings, 
or the Fed will have to loosen up the 
reserve situation by cutting require- 
ments. The notion that somehow the 
monetary authorities can “squeeze 
through” sounds too much like wishful 
thinking to these observers. 
¢ Offsetting Action—If the Fed should 
cut reserve requirements, it might try 
to take some of the inflationary kick 
out of this move by making a simul- 
taneous deflationary gesture—raising 
— requirements. ‘This would have 
no direct effect on the supply of credit, 
but it would put Wall Street on notice 
that the Fed was not prepared to put up 
with any speculative foolishness. 

However, Fed officials don’t have 
much hope that any offsetting action 
would prevent excessive expansion. 
They feel that business is already in- 
fected with an inflationary psychology. 
The wage settlements in Detroit, and 
the one expected in the steel industry, 
are adding to this inflationary pressure. 
Even a one-point reduction im reserve 
requirements, would mean a potential 
expansion of almost $6-billion in bank 
deposits, and would inevitably encour- 
age inflationary tendencies. 

Many money market experts think 
that if the Fed has to take the plunge, 
it will be telling evidence that its con- 
trol over credit policy has once more 
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been subordinated to the demands of 
the Treasury. In many ways, the Re- 
xrve Board would be back in the same 
unhappy corner it occupied before the 
Fed-Treasury accord of March, 1951. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Income tax payers made mistakes total- 
mg $95.7-million in their 1954 tax 
forms, according to Commerce Clear- 
ing House. About 80% of the errors 
were in the taxpayers’ own favor, said 
CCH. Nearly $70-billion was collected 
in 1954, with 89-million returns filed 
Perhaps the biggest statistical eyebrow- 
hfter: There were 4,555 claims for re- 
wards by tax informers last year, more 
than twice the number in 1953. 
Slightly more than 10% of the claims 
were allowed. 
° 


The tax-exempt market will get a 
couple of big issues in July. A New 
York State Thruway issue totaling 
$125-million is scheduled for July 12. 
Fight days later, the Public Housing 
Administration will sponsor an issue 
of local housing authority bonds total- 
ing between $110-million and $135- 
million. 

* 
Trees on the cuff: New England bank- 
ers should stop regarding that area's 
forests as “frozen assets” now that an 
gmendment to the Federal Reserve Act 
permits bankers to accept standing 
timber as collateral for first mortgage 
loans. This was the crux of a speech by 
Ansgar R. Berge, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, who urged bankers to finance 
New England timber owners. 

. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
asked the New York State Public Serv- 
ice Commission to permit it to issue 
$38.5-million of 44%, 25-year deben- 
tures. Western Union would like to 
refund two outstanding issues carrying 
higher coupons through private sale of 
the propesed debentures to 50 insti- 
tutions 

. 
Servel, Inc., will probably take a 
“planned loss” of around $4-miliion in 
its fiscal year ending next October, ac- 
cording to president Duncan C. Men- 
zics. In the first six months, sales are 
off over 57%, with hefty inventories of 
air conditioning equipment and a heavy 
slash in defense “teciniat the biggest 
trouble spots. Menzies added that sales 
were also cut back by the company’s re- 
fusal to “make shipments to delinquent 
accounts except on a current basis.” As 
of last April, 61% of Servel’s accounts 
were current, Menzies said. 
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WATERPROOFING” COSTS 
DRASTICALLY REDUCED 


on masonry buildings 


Ten times thicker than paint, Tremco 101 has many 
times the life of cement or rubber base paints, Over the 
years recurrent waterproofing costs are eliminated— 
multiple labor and material costs are saved, Do the job 
once—for lasting protection and beauty for years and 
years. Get the facts before you okay your next water- 
proofing job. Call the Tremco Man for examples of 
solving tough problems of water infiltration on cinder 
block, cement, stucco and masonry buildings. 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO., (Canada) LTD., Leaside, Toronto, Ont. 


TREIMNCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION - 
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What’s New in Mnemonics”? 
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It's the new Univac II — finest business computing 
system ever developed. The famous Univac of 
Remington Rand is still the only completely self- 
checking system... the only one which can read, 
write, and compute simultaneously, And now Univac 
adds to these superior features the speed of a 
magnetic-core memory. 

Remington Rand has pioneered in this important 
new development, installing, a year ago, the first com- 
mercially available electronic computer to use mag- 
netic-core storage successfully. 

Mnemonics, says Webster, is “the art of improving 
the efficiency of the memory.” And, as far as electronic 
computing is concerned, the new Univac II carries 
this art to a point far beyond its contemporaries. 

With this new magnetic-core storage, the internal 
memory of the Univac has been doubled, giving 
instantaneous access to 24,000 alphabetic or numeric 
characters. If needed, capacity can be further 
increased to 120,000 characters. 

Univac’s external memory — magnetic tape — now 
has greater capacity, too, increasing input and output 
to a peak speed of 20,000 characters per second... 
the equivalent of reading or writing every character 
on these two pages more than 1,000 times a minute, 

These new Remington Rand developments can be 
incorporated into any existing Univac installation to 


double its speed of operation and increase its economy 
still further. Write to... 


Mlemington. Fkand. 


Electronic Computer Department, Room 1607 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 














3. Tomorrow’s nuclear 
power plant basically 
will operate like this: 


Here are four types of reactors 
that look good now. 


1. Pres: 


actor 


vrized water flow 
picks up heat from 
fuel: 
boiling. The heat passe: 


changer makes steam 


The steam drives a turbins 


shown 
has come of 


Ihe modern nuclear reactor, 
the illustration above, 
ge from a technological standpoint. It 
now possible for an clectric utility 
ith enough money and managerial 
courage to tes ¢ a nuclear-fucled power 
station built with almost as much ease 
ss to have a conventional thermal or 
hydroelectric plant constructed 
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1. Today’s sources of 
power for generating 
electricity are these: 


through the re 


High pressure keeps that water from 
through an. ex 
from other 


generator 


fission of vou! fuel 
felale ame 
water ‘ generator: 


method 


Most utilities, for years to come at 
will find 


icast, conventional power 
sources more economical. But the time 
has come when atomic power has to 


be considered as one of the possibilities 
in building any new power plant. 

* Big Role—The clectric industry fully 
realizes the big role nuclear-fucled 
power plants will plav in mecting the 
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a. a homogeneous reactor has o contin 
ystem, instead of one arranged 
in lumps in the reactor. A solution of a fuel 


liquid also carries heat to steam 


i 


much like the pressurized water 


Nuclear Power Reactor: How the | 


tremendous growth in the demand for 
clectricity that is expected to develop 
in the years ahead. And for this reason 
the utilities, equipment manufacturers, 
and enginecring-designing firms have 
been hard at work trying to make 
actors feasible fer power station usc 
The result is that a utility today can 
shop around among manufacturing and 
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Se Liquid metal can replace pressurized 
fluid or solutions of fuel as a heat carrier 


It has a very high boiling point 


need high pressures. But 


relhadia limieimalelale lie 


Choices Line Up 


engineering firms for a practical nuclear 
reactor. These companies are not only 
ready but eager to do business in this 
new field. And the power company can 
take its choice of oad principal types 
pressurized water, homo- 
geneous, boiling water, and liquid-metal 
cooled. They differ from one another 
in the way heat is taken from the r 


of reactors 
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sometimes it .is 


2. Nuclear power sour 
changes part of this 
set-up. 








4. Direct boiling is simple. Steam forms 
in the heart of the reactor, goes directly to 
So it eliminates in-between heat 
But 


direct boiling hampers reactor chain reac 


doesn't emi ldsliale 


exchangers; which have heat losses 


tion. One improved system of G.E. smooths 


daleL Mel? 1 


Most of the companies that have 
jumped into the reactor business are 
the big firms that have been serving the 
utility industry for years. But some com 
panies new to the utility field 
Among the leaders in the business of 
designing and building reactors for 
yower production are: Westinghouse 
tlectric Corp., General Electric Co., 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., American 
Machine & Foundry Co., North Ameri 
Aviation, Inc., Foster Wheeler 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., 


actor core to produce steam. All are 
hitched to a conventional generating 
unit 

¢ Specialization—The companies manu 
facturing and designing reactors are 
specializing in different types. And each 
is prepared to make a strong sales pitch 
to a prospective customer on the costs 
and advantages of its reactor. 


are 


can 
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LOCATE YOUR NEW LABORATORY 
IN AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING 





CENTER! 


The number of research 
eee oy ae eye ty = 
County, Fairfax County area has quadrupled 
in the past five years. 
Accessibility to the Nation’s capital, 
desirable site location, 
conditions, and an ample source of electric 
combine to make this an ideal location 
‘or research activities. What’s more, this 


your company and 
your personnel. Works with you to make 
your endeavors a success. 
And when you locate in America’s Fastest 
Growing Research Center, Vepco is qualified 
by practical experience to give you 
specialized assistance, sincere cooperation. 
For more facts about America’s Fastest 
oto af Center at the 
“Top of the South’. . . write today. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 


AND POWER COMPANY 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT + RICHMOND 9B, VA. 








Bechtel Corp., Stone & Webster En- 
, annem 6 Corp., and Vitro Corp. of 


The nuclear reactor doesn’t supplant 
all the cquipment in a conventional 
power station. In a thermal plant, in 
effect, it replaces the boiler, The fission 
of nuclear fuels does the same job as 
the combustion of coal, oil, or gas. 

But a utility can’t simply scrap its 
boilers and replace them with nuclear 
reactors. A reactor and turbogencrator 
must be tailored closely in design and 
operating conditions. For instance, 
present reactor designs would produce 
steam at lower temperatures and pres- 
sures than those supplied by a modern 
utility boiler. 
¢ Variables—Neither can a utility pick 
an off-the-shelf reactor because there is 
little standardization in the business 
yet. Different types of reactors are 
designed to mect a variety of operating 
conditions. These cover fuels, the way 
these are fed to a reactor, the speeds 
at which their fission takes place, and 
the methods used for processing still 
other fuels inside the reactor. The 
reactor designer must work with these 
variables. Right now the manufacturers 
are anxious to start with one design 
and get some real operating experience 
with it. So each manufacturer is not 
combining the variables in all possible 
ways. But later on they probably will. 
The result will be a good many more 
designs—and among them will prob- 
ably be the one that’s best suited for 
utility use in the long run. 
¢ Fuels—In the matter of fuels, the 
designers have a fairly wide choice. To 
yo with, there is uranium-235, the 
only natural material that can fission 
by itself. Uranium-233 and plutonium- 
239 also fission, but are man-made. 
They can be made, it happens, in the 
same sort of reactor that is used for 
power production. So a reactor operator 
can pad out his fuel with uranium-238, 
or thorium, which are called fertile fuels 
(BW—Apr.9’55,p180) because they are 
the raw material from which plutonium 
and U-233 are produced. 

A reactor that produces more fuel 
than it burs is a breeder; one that can 
make about the same amount it burns 
is a converter. 

A reactor manufacturer picks the 
fuels or a combination whose economics 
look particularly good, or whose chem- 
istry it knows most about. The reactor 
being built by Babcock & Wilcox for 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. ‘is 
a converter that will use uranium and 
thorium together. The fission of U-235 
also will convert the thorium to another 
fissionable clement—U-233. General 
Electric is using straight uranium diox- 
ide in its dual-cycle boiling reactor. 

* Operating Characteristics—The other 
vari*hles in reactor design are operat- 
ing characteristics. A reactor that has 
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Engineered wirebound by General 
Box reduces shipping weight of high- 
voltage disconnect switch by 106 Ibs. 


Ship fewer pounds...save more freight dollars 
with General-engineered containers 


Almost every General-engineered container design brings 
a reduction in shipping weight. The freight dollars saved 
usually represent an important sum in themselves. And 
it's an amount otherwise wasted, because this saving is 
just one of many benefits that come with the switch to 
General-engineered containers. 

Better product protection is an advantage you can count 
on because of General’s specialized experience and its 
completely equipped testing laboratories. Reduction in 
packing costs is another. For example, reductions of 50% 
in packaging time are not uncommon. 

It’s easy to find out what General Box can do for you. 


Engineered Containers for Every Shipping Need 
@ Wirebound Crates and Boxes © Generalift Pallet Boxes © Cor- 
rugoted Fiber Boxes © Cleated Corrugated and Watkins-Type 
Boxes © Stitched Panel Crates @ All-bound Boxes 


VISIT US IN BOOTH 633 AT THE MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 


First step is to telephone the office near you, or write di- 
rect. We'll send a man who will quickly be able to advise 
the second step. You incur no obligation. Be sure to ask 
for your copy of the new “Heavy-Duty” issue of “General 
Box.” 


Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N.J.; 
East St. Louis; Detroit; Kansas City; 
Louisville; Milwaukee; Sheboygan; 
Winchendon, Mass.; Seer) Ox 
Company of Mississippi, Meridian, 
Miss.; Continental Box Company, 
Inc., Houston, 


Genetal Box 


1805 Miner Street, Des Plaines, Illinois 
a ae * * * 
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Sales exceeded budget by more than 
225 per cent when Stadler Fertilizer 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio introduced 
its premium-priced “Triple XXX Rose 
Maker” in this full-color folding box. 


Another Stadler’s eye-catching package is 
. an innovation in an industry that had 
case history _ previously confined itself to utilitarian 
f ful containers. V. E. Winans, Stadler Vice 
of success President in Charge of Sales, says of 
this box: “... gave us a terrific advantage 
“packaging over competition — accounted to a 
‘ large measure for our success in launching 
by National” this new product. In our initial calls, 
our salesmen sold nine out of ten dealers 
they called on.” 


The “Triple XXX Rose Maker” box is 
ory ee made for Stadler by National Feclding 
Box, manufacturer of packages for many 






of America’s best-known products. 


NATIONAL. 
Folding Box 


> €¢ eae wee ew e;:lCUCOlUCUWN: SO 


SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, Inc. 


GALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORE 17. 8.¥.. NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES. CONN, BOGOTA, WJ 
BOSTON AND PALMER. MASS, STEUBENVILLE, O10, PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, PA 


FOLGING BOR PLANTO+ SOCOTA, 1.4. FEW HAVER ANG VERSAUNLES. CONM | PALMER. UASS. STEVOENVILLE Ont0, PITTSOUR EH. Pa 
PAPER SOARS HILLS: FOSOTA H ) NEW HAVER GONTYILLE AND VERSAILLES CONN. REAOING Pa. STEUOENYILLE ©. WHITE HALA wo 
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lumps ot tuel suspended throughout 
its solid structure, say a mass of graphite 
or heavy water—is called heterogeneous. 
A homogeneous reactor, on the other 
hand, has its fuel, coolant, and moder- 
ator entering the reactor core in a single 
mass—usually liquid. 

The speed of the fission process, the 

tate at which the neutrons t:avel in 
the reactor, determines the size of the 
fuel-load a reactor needs in order to be 
self-sustaining. Thermal reactors—the 
ones with which the industry has the 
most experience—have low neutron 
speeds, and call for a big inventory of 
relatively cheap fuel. At the other ex- 
treme, a fast reactor has a small mass 
of expensive fuel. 
* PWR-Of the four principal types 
of reactors on the commercial re or 
today, pressurized water reactors are the 
oldest, and the most popular so far in 
industry. The farthest along in con- 
struction is at Shippingport, Pa. West- 
inghouse is building the reactor for 
AEC. Duquesne Light Co., which is 
building the conventional portion of 
the plant, will buy the steam. Con 
Edison's atomic power station also will 
use the PWR. Yankee Atomic Electric 
Co. is dickering with Fluor Corp., Ltd., 
for the same type—for an atomic station 
at Rowe, Mass. And Alco Products, 
Inc., formerly American Locomotive 
Co., has an Army development contract 
for a packaged pressurized water reactor 
designed for portable field service. 

The water that takes heat from the 
reactor’s core is under very high pres- 
sure to keep it from boiling. After it 
has picked up heat—and aieaieibe- 
in the atomic pile, the water flows to 
a heat exchanger. Here the heat is 
transferred to “clean” water in another 
system to produce steam that drives 
the turbines. 
¢ Pros and Cons—The PWR has one 
initial advantage. It is a safe unit that 
has already racked up hours cf operat- 
ing experience on a test block, and has 
successfully propelled the submarine 
Nautilus, where the turbine service is 
not unlike that in a power station. So, 
for companies like Con Edison the re 
actor’s workability has been proved. And 
PWR lacks the trickiness of other in- 
novations. 

But others—both manufacturers and 
prospective users—are wary about 
PWR's need for high strength equip- 
ment to contain the pressurized water. 
That keeps the costs high. And the 
price could go still higher if a power 
company wanted a reactor that could 
produce more power. Some feel, too, 
that PWR's armor-like construction 
won't allow any flexibility, such as extra 
exchangers that could tap more heat 
from the reactor core. 

° Homogeneous Reactor— 
That's why a few reactor builders have 
turned to other designs. Foster Wheeler 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE CONCERNING... 


A Basic Advance In 
Motor Insulation 


| Lis cag motor and generator insulation has come in for its 
share of announcements of ‘new’ and “revolutionary” 
developments, But in spite of these announcements, inherent 
shortcomings of conventional insulation have remained. 


There has been little basic improvement in motor insulat- 
ing systems .., UNTIL NOW. 


Allis-Chalmers, working with engineers and scientists of 
Dow Corning Corporation, has developed Si/co-Flex motor 
insulation .. . truly new in concept... truly new in effectiveness, 


The Silco-Flex insulation system employs a pure silicone 
rubber combined with specially developed application tech- 
niques to produce an insulation unmatched by any other in 
use today. Outstanding improvements are shown in all these 
important characteristics: 


Homogeneity — The complete Si/co-Flex coil insulation 
is vulcanized into a single piece with no joints, voids or 
splices which can develop into breaks in the insulation. Even 
the best of the new conventional insulations combine several 
dissimilar materials which are held together by binders 


Heat Resistance — The excellent dielectric and mechani- 
cal properties in silicone rubber do not change significantly 
with aging at high temperatures over long periods of time. 


Moisture Resistance—Completely sealed, Silco-Flex in- 
sulated coils are the most moisture-resistant coils ever produced. 


Chemical Inertness — Silco-Flex insulation has out- 
standing resistance to most atmospheric contaminants, corona 
and weathering. It also withstands weak acids, alkalies 
and lubricants. 


Flexibility and Resilience — Silco-Flex insulation 
remains flexible and resilient indefinitely under operating 
conditions. It is especially resistant to mechanical abuse and 


to the stresses brought about by overloading and rapid start- 
ing and stopping. It is also amazingly resistant to abrasion. 


Heat Dissipation — Most electric insulators, unfortu- 
nately, are also heat insulators, Si/co-Flex insulation, by com- 
parison, is an excellent heat conductor and materially assists 
in removing heat from the coils. 


What Are the Benefits? 


The characteristics of this new insulation are so remarkable 
that complete reappraisal of motor application practices and 
motor performance is indicated. 


In all applications, the chemical, mechanical and electrical 
properties of Silco-Flex insulation insure increased service 
reliability and longer life. 


In addition, this new insulation system may reduce or 
eliminate the need for special! motor enclosures, Atmos- 
pheres contaminated with cinders and fly ash, for instance, 
will have little effect on Silco-Flex insulated windings. 
Similarly, abrasive dusts in steel mills will not harm this 
insulation, Savings through the use of open, instead of 
totally-enclosed, frames will also be possible in chemical, 
paper, food and other industries where water or corrosive 
atmospheres are a problem. 


What About Availability? 


New Silco-Flex insulation is immediately available for all 
Class H form-wound coils and for Class A and B windings. 
operating under selected service conditions. 


For complete information on Su.co-FiLex insulated 
motors, see your Allis-Chalmers representative or write 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. A 4664 


Silee-Flex |e on Allie-Chatmers trodemerk, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 








Corp. is developing an aqueous homo- 
geneous reactor, and says it can have 
one generating power by around 1960 
at costs close to those for conventiona 
stations. A fucl solution of uranyl sul- 
phate is pumped outside the core to 
four steam generators rated at 600 psi. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 

2060 Edger Street, Evansville 7, indiana 
Send me without obligation my personal copy of 
() Steet Fabrication Services Guide 
(J Doors for industry and Aviation 


NAME and POSITION 

















expansion 


expedited for 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


WITH AN ASSIST BY 


Framework for new 
fectery and office buildings of 
General Electric Company 
Industrial 
Shelbyville, Indiana 
A.M. Kinney, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Architect — Engineer 
Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Inc. 
lind uu inal 
General Contractors 
John F. Beasley Construction Co., 
Chicege, IMinois: 
Stee! Erectors 
International Steel Co. 
All Structural Steel 
——o-= e—_____—_ 
See International's Complete 
Catalogs in Sweet's Architectural 
and Industrial Construction Files 








TERNATIONAL 
SERVICE 


THAT'S 1800 TONS OF STEEL 
you see in the structural job shown 
above — up on time despite a tight 
60 days schedule established for this 
newest G-E facility. That, in turn, 
demanded fast and dependable de- 
livery of all structural steel . . . all 
fabricated exactly as specified . . . all 
on location exactly as needed. And In- 
ternational Service measured up on 
all counts. In fact, delivery was al- 
ways well ahead of schedule! 


That's the complete — and com- 
pletely integrated — steel fabricating 
service which has won International 
nation-wide favor. We'll consider it a 
favor to work with you, too, on any 
project involving any form of fab- 
ricated steel. 


2060 EDGAR STREET 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 





At the same time a blanket of thorium- 
232 surrounding the core converts to 
U-233 that can refuel the reactor. To 
add another 17% to the total power out- 
put, two exchangers take heat from the 
breeding area inside. The reactor could 
power a 100,000-kw. plant. The liquid 
fuel, Foster Wheeler feels, is one ad- 
vantage. It needs less control than 
pressurized water systems. And the 
fuel fabricating problems are lesser than 
those you get with solid materials. 

* Boiling Principle—General Electric 
has taken a different tack, and com- 
—_ by-passed heat exchangers. It 
nas developed a system cailed dual- 
cycle boiling, an advance from a prin- 
ciple called direct boiling. Right now, 
GE has one order for this reactor al- 
ready on its books, waiting for AEC 
approval. The reactor would power the 
biggest atomic plant vet, a 180,000-kw. 
station near Chicago, I11., for Common- 
wealth Edison Co. 

Direct boiling, pioneered by AEC’s 
Argonne National Laboratory, is the 
simplest way of making steam in a re- 
actor. The water is pumped directly 
inside, and heated into steam. The 
chief drawback is that steam output 
drops off when a load comes on the 
generator. The sudden formation of 
more steam chokes up the chain reac- 
tion and cuts down the available heat. 
Dual-cycle boiling improves upon this 
system through use of a kind of gov- 
emor. 

As the load gocs up, cooler water 
feeds into the reactor, and prevents a 
too sudden formation of steam. That 
sustains the chain reaction of the fuels. 
Despite its extra gear, dual-cycling is 
claimed to produce more power in a 
given size than earlier types. 

* Liquid oo ay aa metals can 
replace water and its drawbacks of high 
pressures or steam formation. Working 
with liquid sodium, North American 
Aviation, Inc., is putting up a research 
reactor for AEC that’s slated for com- 
letion by the end of the year. !t also 
“ a deal with Consumers Public 
Power District, Columbus, Neb., for a 
75,000-kw. reactor. 

Some think that liquid metals are 
still too advanced for the power industry 
right now. But they have their ad- 
vantages. A liquid metal is a good heat 
carrier, and has a boiling point far be- 
yond that of water or other liquid. It 
doesn’t need pressurization. Nor does it 
have the quirks of steam. But liquid 
sodium, for one, is a sensitive, danger- 
ous chemical if it is not handled 


properly. 
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INDUSTRY GEARS FOR HIGHER PRODUCTIVE STANDARDS 
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TV Goes to. 

















For Workers who 
get Thirsty 


Workers get a special 
“Lift” from a clean, cool 
drink of water. And for 
industry, there’s even a 
special explosion - proof 
water cooler in Frigid- 
aire’s complete line. 


Frigidaire 
Watér Coolers 


+ ad Built and Bocked by General Motors 








Dayton |, Ohio 


COSTS CUT 
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per machine 
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TIME RECORDER -TOTALIZER 


© This precision instrument provides accurate, 
permanent, chronological data about any machine, 
process or system in plant or office...on a con- 
tinweus chart-roll which lasts four months Uses 
we ink. Totalizer shows accumulated “on™ time. 
descriptive literature ow request 


RECORDER DILVISION 
MEAT mer 
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e Wiring a chassis is different now. Next — 





























Hand Assembly 
Hand Wiring 
f Hand Soldering 


Some companies still use these old 
techniques today. A fast produc- 
tion line must have about 125 
workers. 











1952 


Hand Assembly 
Hand Wiring 
/ Dip Soldering 


Hand soldering is eliminated. A 
tank of molten solder does the job 
in one operation, Production is 
faster, with fewer people on the 
line, 


Now, Assembly by 


Said the production head of one tele- 
vision manufacturing company last 
week, “Why pick on us? Sure we're 
making the switch. But we've got to. 
Competition is doing it too.” 

He was talking about the latest move 
on the TV road to automation sketched 
above. This newest switch—from hand 
assembly to machine assembly of com- 
ponents onto a television or radio 
chassis—is having major repercussions 
in the electronics industry today. By 
the end of the year, according to one 
industry authority, assembly machines 
will be at work in three of the biggest 
TV-tadio companies in the U.S. By 
next year, machine assembly will be 
going strong. 

The prospect is causing many in the 
electronics industry to worry about 
organized labor's attitude. Labor, on 
the other hand, is equally concerned 
about what the industry will do with 
this newest technological development. 
+ Step > Dy course, this storm 
has not b up overnight. Three years 
ago, a few companies took the first 


step when they stopped soldering by 
hand. A tank of molten solder took 
over the operation (second sketch). In- 
stead of soldering cach of a hundred- 
orso components into place on a 
chassis—one component at a time—one 
dip into the tank did the whole job. 

Then, about two years ago, etched 
wiring came along. Instead of connect- 
ing the components with many short 
pieces of wire, all of the wiring was 
etched—or “‘printed’’—onto a_ board. 
Kach component was fitted into its 
proper place on the board—by hand; 
then, by dip soldeving, all of the com- 
ponents were attached to the etched 
wiring. 

This development is beginning to 
show up in sets now, as companies 
start displaying their 1956 models. One 
Radio Corporation of America distribu- 
tor (RCA’s new line went on display 
last week) makes this boast: “Every- 
thing you will see is entirely new .. . 
completely new chassis . . . new tuning 
devices . . . prices are down as much as 
29%.” 
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Automation 


ar may bring the biggest change of all. 
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1953 

Hand Assembly 
Etched Wiring 

Dip Soldering 


Hand assembly is reduced, be- 
cause wires don't have to be con- 
nected: They're etched onto a 
board. Production line can operate 
with about 90 workers. Many com- 
panies have not yet come this far. 


956 


Machine Assembly 
Etched Wiring 
Dip Soldering 


Machines do the assembly work. 
Production line drops to about 40 
people. Dispiaced workers move to 
other jobs in the plant. Only one 
company has come this far, but 
1956 will be the year for several 
others. 


Machine for TV Sets 


But the really big change—automatic 
assembly—is not yet far enough along 
to be found in most 1956 models. 
(Admiral Corp. is one exception. Insofar 
as this change goes, Admiral seems to 
be a few months ahead of the industry. 
About 75% of the circuitry in the new 
models it introduced last week was as- 
sembled by automatic equipment.) 

The change to automatic assembly 
will begin to take shape in other plants 
later this year. Because it’s expensive, 
most companies that switch to it will 
only break even on costs in 1956, In 
1957—or so the experts seem to be- 
lieve—this newest development in the 
industry will begin to bring operating 
cost reductions. 

«What Is Automatic Assembly?— 
When you couple it with dip soldering 
and etched wiring, automatic assembly 
brings the industry close to fully auto- 
matic production. With a single ma- 
chine, components are fitted onto a 
chassis automatically, One such ma- 
chine that’s now in action can produce 
about 200,000 assemblies a month, In 
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a minute, it can produce 20 assemblies; 
working by hand, a fairly fast assembly 
line would need about 20 minutes to 
match what this automatic machine 
can do in one. 

This particular machine is a product 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ‘To 
date, the company has delivered just 
the one machine—to International Busi 
ness Machines Corp., which is using it 
to produce circuits for military radar 
equipment. General Mills says it has 
several other such machines under con- 
struction. One is to be delivered to a 
radio manufacturer within a month or 
two. 

The company won't name the manu- 
facturer; some in the trade believe it is 
Bendix Aviation Corp.’s Radio Tele- 
vision & Broadcast Receiver Div. at 
Baltimore. (Bendix said earlier this year 
that it was switching to etched circuits 
in its production of auto radios for the 
Ford Div. of Ford Motor Co.) 
¢ Other Producers—The United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Boston, is farther 
along in the production of automatic 





THE TALK 


iS SWITCHING 





ime was when a discussion of 

bolts and nuts was below the 
dignity of “top brass”. They con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with high- 
echelon financial matters. 


But now-a-days things are different. 
Management has come to realize the 
importance of fasteners in the efficient 
assembly of fabricated products—and 
the extent to which proper fastener 
selection can help reduce production 
costs. 


As “break-even” points skyrocket it 
pays dividends to pay attention to 
fasteners—to select carefully the best 
for your particular purpose. 


You are invited to utilize Lamson & 
Sessions’ 85 years of experience in 
solving your fastener problems. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 


1971 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
Cleveland & Kent, O. + Birmingham « Chicago 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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Just turn the key, and a Robbins & Myers cus- 
tom-designed motor starts the powerful new 
Mercury 4-cylinder-in-line Mark 55E 40 HP 
outboard motor, and also the popular 18 HP 
Mercury Mark 25E model. 


itl 


This outstanding electrical starter and generator sys- 
tem is the result of extensive research and design work 
by engineers of the Kiekhaefer Corporation, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, makers of Mercury outboard motors. 
Rigid requirements were established on all parts to assure 
unfailing performance and long service under the condi- 
tions in which outboard motors must operate. 


One of the most important single factors is the starting 
motor. It must operate on the 12-volt system, be com- 
pact, provide high torque. It must withstand the heavy 
starting load, rough handling, vibration, exposure to 
marine conditions. Kiekhaefer engineers handed the 
problem to Robbins & Myers motor design specialists. 


These R & M engineers custom-designed the motor 
for the job. It develops 8/10 HP at 6000 RPM. It’s 
compact, with an overall length of 6 inches and outside 
diameter of leas than 34 inches. Commutator, windings, 
and connections are specially designed for 12-volt service. 
The motor shaft is specially splined and hardened to 
resist sudden starting loads. The whole motor is marine- 
treated with special moisture-proofing to protect it against 
fresh and salt water, and tropicalized with fungicidal 
lacquer. 

Kiekhaefer engineers, after extensive tests, report that 
the R & M motor amply meets all the requirements. It 
has now been used on the Mark 55E and Mark 25E 
for millions of enjoyable hours. Users are enthusiastic 
about the smooth, unfailing performance of the ‘“Turn- 
the-Key”’ starting system. 


Above, cutaway view of the Mercury Mark 25E outboard motor shewing 
lecation of the R & M starter, and, right, R & M matched motor parts cus- 
tom-designed especially for this application. Parts are marine-trected 
and tropicalized to resist salt water and fungus. 
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How R&M Engineers coordinate motors with your machine design 


The Mercury electric motor starter is just one of 
thousands of applications that require a custom-de- 
signed motor. Robbins & Myers engineers specialize 
in integrating motors with your design problems in 
building a machine. 

We custom-design matched motor parts for portable 
tools, industrial equipment, appliances, office machines, 
many other applications. R « M engineers have de- 
veloped a special electric “slide rule’ that cuts motor 
designing calculation time from months to days. The 
resultant cost and time savings are passed on to you. 


It may be that an R & M standard motor will com- 
pletely meet your requirements. If so, we can select 
from our wide choice of types and sizes of complete 
motors or matched motor parts. 

But don’t be satisfied with an “off-the-shelf” com- 
promise. Bring your problems to R & M—we'll work 
with you—in complete confidence—and you can be 
sure of getting the motors or motor parts that best 
meet your requirements, Call the nearest Robbins 
& Myers office—or mail the coupon below for com- 
plete information about R & M service. 


QO ROPING < MYERS, we 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


RaM Motors and Motor Parts 
power maay types of equipment 


Portable power tools . . . vacuum 
lawn mowers... police and air 
tric typewriters . . . electronic 
calculators...fans...oil 
burners ... waxers and polishers. O Universal motors 
OO Capacitor Motors 


Mail This Coupon 
. No Obligation 


Without obligation, please send me bulletins 
on: 
©) Motor parts for portable tools 


O R «eM “All-Weather’”* Motors up to 
200 HP 


Fractional HP motors from 1/200 HP @ Integral HP motors to 200 HP 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio 











© Please have a motor specialist call on me. 





“All-Weather” is on R & M trademark 



















SINGLEX 
Chaser 


Just one out of 
more than 3,000 


EBERMARD FABER 





Eberhard Faber’s Singlex 
Typewriter Eraser looks 
like a pencil...sharpens 
like a penvil! Always has 
a sharp point for clean, 
single-letter erasures. In 
brilliant metallic green 
polish, with or without 
modern nylon brush. 


SINGLEX is 


many reasons why more 
people buy Eberhard 
Faber erasers than any 


others made. 
Trademarks Reg. 
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“ . . Carey of CIO said that Raytheon is ready with an 
automatic assembly line that requires only two operators. 
A Raytheon V-P said, ‘That's news tome.’ . . .” 


equipment for radio and television set 
manufacturers, Late last month, United 
Shoe shipped its fizst two commercial 
units, 

United Shoe will not say who bought 
the units, though it is fairly common 
knowledge in the trade that the two 
customers were RCA and Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corp., New York. 
It is also fairly well known that RCA, 
Emerson, and General Electric Co. 
have been experimenting with United 
Shoe equipment on a pilot basis since 
late last year. 

One other company working on auto- 
matic assembly equipment is ACF In- 
dustries (formerly American Car & 
Foundry Corp.). More than a year ago, 
the company began to adapt the Na- 
tiona! Bureau of Standards-Navy 
Bureau of Acronautics development 
Project Tinkertoy (BW—Oct.10°53, 
p72)—to commercial set production. 
ACF took over the modular-constric- 
tion idea, but changed the name to 
Compac modules, because the word 
linkertoy is trademarked by A. G. 
Spaulding & Bros., Inc. 

ACF says now that it has a couple 
of orders, but observers in the industry 
believe ACF’s approach to automatic 
assembly will not show up so well in 
commercial production as it has on 
military projects, where flexibility, 
rather than mass production, is the im- 
portant factor. 
¢ Shake-Out—To get into automatic 
assembly, a manufacturer has to expect 
to spend a big chunk of money. A 
United Shoe machine costs about $150,- 
000—that’s a machine with 30 or 40 
stations on it. (Each station feeds out 
one component. With 30 or 40 sta- 
tions, the set manufacturer assembles a 
combination of components—resistors, 
capacitors, tube sockets, transformers.) 
A General Mills machine costs a little 
less, but its price is more than $100,000. 

The high cost of equipment will keep 
many set manufacturers away from auto- 
matic assembly. Says one industry ob- 
server, “This is bound to shake out 
some of the smaller producers.” 

Today, the industry shapes up like 
this: There are five major set producers: 
RCA, Admiral, Motorola, Philco, and 
Zenith. Together, they account for 
more than half of the industry's output. 
Then there are a dozen-or-so smaller 
producers—such companies as Ray- 
theon, Sylvania, and CBS-Columbia— 
that account for another 30%. The 
rest is grabbed up by a large number of 


very small manufacturers—probably as 


TV sterts on p. 58 


many as 80. It is this large, but less pro- 
ductive group that will be most seri- 
ously affected. 

¢ Cost Cutting—You need only to look 
at what Admiral Corp. is doing to sec 
how the switch to automatic production 
is going to tighten the industry. Admiral 
is currently running at the head of the 
industry from a cost-cutting standpoint. 

Neither General Mills nor United 
Shoe had a machine to sell when Ad- 
miral made its decision to switch. So, 
over the past couple of years, Admiral 
has been building its own automatic 
assembly equipment. 

It now has three automatic assemblers 
in operation at its Harvard (Ill.) plant 
and four more under construction. 
These machines, plus other equipment 
that etches circuit wiring onto copper- 
coated boards, has made it possible for 
the company to climinate 425 hand- 
soldered connections from each tele- 
vision receiver. 

The result is a sizable cost reduction. 
Take this example: Admiral’s new line 
includes a 24-in. console-model tele- 
vision receiver that retails for $340. 
One year ago, the same model retailed 
for $500. 

Admiral is by no means the only sect 
manufacturer that has worked on its 
own automatic-assembly machine. Just 
about every important manufacturer in 
the industry has tinkered with an idea 
of its own in its own laboratories. 
(RCA is known to have bought an Ad- 
miral machine. Also, the company says 
that it is designing another machine on 
its own.) 
¢ Labor's View—James B .Carey, presi- 
dent of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO). the labor 
organization that covers most of the 
industry, has had some startling things 
to say about automatic equipment. For 
example, Carey said recently that Ray- 
theon was ready to put into operation 
an automatic assembly line that will 
produce 1,000 radios a day, with only 
two operators required to operate it. 

Raytheon’s radio and television vice- 
president, Henry F. Argento, said last 
week, “That's news to me. Either they 
(IUE-CIO) got their wires crossed or 
they're trying to rag the AFL.” (Ray- 
theon radio and TV workers are repre- 
sented by AFL.) Argento added, “There 
are no changes in our assembly opera- 
tion, now or in the planning stage, that 
could give rise to such a iction. I 
only wish the statement [by Carey) 
were true.” 

Carey also said that Motorola had de- 
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Could millions of photography fans 
make a market for a portable dark room sink? 


LOW-COST PRODUCTION OF SUCH AN ITEM 
1S PRACTICAL WITH REINFORCED PLASTICS! 


The need for a dark room sink is keenly felt by 

millions of men and women whose hobby is photography. 
They now lack proper facilities for doing their own 
printing and developing. 

Their problem could be solved by a portabie unit 

which sets up quickly in basement, kitchen or bathroom— 
and stores out of sight in a closet. 

The ideal material for such a sink is at hand. By using 
fibrous glass, bonded with polyester resins, the sink could 
be molded in one piece. Its weight would be negligible. 
Its strength would be great. And its cost could be low. 
Rounded corners would assure easy, thorough cleaning. 
There would be no worries about corrosive chemicals 


damaging the sink — no rust to contaminate prints. 

The use of reinforced plastic materials grows every 

year. They are already widely applied to sports 

car bodies, boats, corrugated building panels, 

modern furniture. 

Monsanto supplies the basic ingredients for polyester 

resins. These include Monsanto styrene monomer and 

phthalic and maleic anhydrides. 

If you would like a glimpse of other possible new uses 

for reinforced plastics, you are invited to request 

“A Sketchbook of Profitable Products.” Write on your 
letterhead to Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Plastics Division, 
Dept. BW-6, Springfield 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Ross Coles and American Airlines now 


join forces to lift your sales 


Sales management is virtually unanimous! Nothing lifts 
sales like a well-planned, coordinated incentive campaign. 
Nothing creates so much excitement as a glamorous travel 
award, Nothing sustains effort throughout the campaign 
like prizes for every man and his family; the world’s finest 
merchandise is offered to you at wholesale cost. Nothing 
takes such a load off sales management as complete, pro- 
fessional campaign servicing. 

And now, America’s Leading Airline joins hands with a 
famed prize incentive agency to bring you America’s most 
complete and powerful prize promotion plans. 

Skillfully, Ross Coles and American combine travel with 
merchandise awards to assure maximum results from a 


minimum expenditure. American Airlines offers “Holiday 
on Wings” packages to suit every prize budget. Ross Coles 
experienced staff takes every detail off your desk and follows 
your campaign to successful completion. 

If you want more sales and more profits, why not investi- 
gate this unusual service today? Just mail the coupon. 


Ross Coles Contest Winners Fly aboard the Flagships of 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Airline 
Serving Canada, Mexico and the United States 


Ross Coles and Company, Inc. 


eee eeee 


Ross C OLES AND Coren INC, 
333 W. Lake St., Dept. B-6 
Chicago 6. Til. 
Without obligation, please send “The 
Ross Coles” materials that will be of 
value in planning a successful incen- 
tive program. 

Name 


rn 
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Firm. ~ SES SE eS PLANS. Our staff is 

noted jor fresh ideas, tion to famous prizes, 

' professional know- a separate division 

City 5 : how and attention to 
‘ ae every detail. 


Address 


PRIZE INCENTIVE AGENCY 


Chicago, Detroit, New York, San Francisco, Omaha, Milwaukee 


4 
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PREMIUMS. In addi- MAIL SERVICE. A 
24-hour beltline oper- 
ation is mechanized to 
handle 100,000 pieces 


handles al! types of 
plans, of mail per day. 


Premium 





veloped a machine that can “spit out 
complete radios” when components are 
fed into it, that not a human hand 
touches the set. 

Moterola says that the statement is 
not correct. ‘The company has used a 
Motorola-developed plated circuit in 
more than 300,000 radios; further, 
some automatic machinery has been 
used to assemble circuit components. 
But, says the company, it is not making 
radios in a fully automatic manner; 
many human hands touch the set dur- 
ing production. 

Carey has been making these and 
other remarks about automatic opera- 
tions for the past several months, prob- 
ably because his organization has been 
in negotiation with companies over new 
contracts. Few observers doubt that he 
would like to push through his own 
version of a guaranteed annual wage. 
Talk about “fully automatic” factories 
might help that cause along. 
¢ Jobs—Carey took GE to task recently 
for “boasting that printed circuits will 
reduce a company’s labor force by 
50%.” In its reply last week, GE said 
that the use of printed wiring boards 
is another in a series of production im- 
provements resulting in lower manu- 
facturing costs, lower product price, 
increased availability, and increased 
demand. 

“Historically,” said GE, “the net re- 
sult has been an increase in manpower 
to meet that demand. The use of . . . 
printed wiring boards in . . . GE table 
model radios has reduced the labor 
formerly needed in conventional wiring 
operations for such radios. On the 
other hand, it has resulted in employ- 
ment for other GE employees. . . .” 

Again, Admiral is probably the best 

example of what happens to a com- 
pany’s labor force when it switches from 
manual to automatic production. A 
year ago, when it was still doing its 
assembly work by hand, Admiral em- 
ployed around 10,000 people. Today, 
with 75% of its circuitry produced by 
automatic machines, the labor force still 
numbers about 10,000 people, with 
comparable or slightly higher skills. (In- 
cidentally, Admiral says it has had no 
difficulty with its AFL union in making 
the switchover.) 
* Product Quality—In addition to turn- 
ing out completed circuits in a hurry, 
the new automatic equipment is able 
to do it with fewer chances of error. 
Admiral figures that its equipment re- 
duces the chance for fies human 
error by over 99%. United Shoe talks 
in the same terms about its new equip- 
ment. 

This added reliability reduces one of 
the most costly items of radio and tele- 
vision set production: human inspec- 
tion. Inspection accounts for about one- 
third of the labor cost of hand-assem- 
bled set production. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Giant blast furnace at Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. is called the biggest furnace 
(30 ft. 3 in. hearth diameter) in the 
world; GLS hopes it will turn out a 
record 60,000 tons of iron a month, 
The company says hearth diameters 
haven't moved up very fast; the first 
20 ft.-diameter hearth was built in 
1918. This new one is said to be the 
first to exceed 30 ft. 

+ 
Finally, American Airlines has decided 
who will make its 400-mph.-plus me- 
dium size turboprop transport, Lock 
heed Aircraft Corp. gets the $65- 
million contract for 35 Electras, the 
first commercial U.S. turboprop planes 
Lockheed plans specify Allison's model 
501 engine, the only commercially 
available U.S. turboprop engine (BW 
Jun.11°55,p86), but American Airlines 
says it isn't sure yet what power plant 
the Electra will use. 

° 
Will the engineers move? The Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers wants 
more time to decide whether to move 
its headquarters from New York to 
Pittsburgh Cities still in the running 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago 
Newest entrant: St. Louis. But Pitts 
burgh still seems to be most likely 
choice, if the societies move at all. 

. 
Voices at sea: Tlic first transatlantic 
telephone cabie will start slipping into 
the sea late this month. The cable's 
main span, 2,250 miles long, will 
stretch from Clarenville, Newfound 
land, to Oban, Scotland. The project is 
a joint venture of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the British Post 
Office, and Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication Corp 





You can have a 
CoastomCnginceul 
Sound 
System 

by 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 


through 
outright 


purchase 


orona 


long-term 


LEASE 


Whether you own a factory, run a 
public building, manage a hospital 
or sit on the directors’ board of a 
school or church, the Stromberg- 
Carlson line of sound equipment 
will fit your communications needs 
and your financial situation. 

We offer (1) a Pree survey of 
your premises and a no-obligation 
recommendation; (2) a reputation 
for highest standards, established 
over 61 years; (3) prices that are 
modest for the quality delivered; 
(4) a new capital-conserving Lease 
Plan, with no money down and 
our experts maintaining the equip- 
ment for the life of the lease. 

The coupon below or a letter 
will bring an authorized represen- 
tative to discuss your needs, 


“ree ee ee 


: Stromberg-Carlson 


Sound Equipment Division: 
* 1202 Ciifferd Avenue Rechester 21, N.Y. : 
+ Please have a representative contact 
: me with information on your Sound ;° 
- and Intercommunication Systems. 


* FIRM NAME 





















5. J. KINNEY 
PACKAGING ENGINEER 


Packaging Engineers are few and 
far between, but here is one 

who leamed his job on the job .. 
and learned it well. Now 

of the Chicago Office, Mr. Kinney 
is one of many in Kennedy's Mile 
Long Line of Men and Machines 
devoted to packaging the products 
of industry. 


if you have a pack ne ps 
Kennedy has talent 

talent to improve or Loge 
or lower its costs . 


Call Mr. Kinney, CEntral 6-5445 
or visit him at Room 311 of the 
Daily News Building. He'll give 


a bi 
yowdll exp al to taanade at 


as wiht any of th 
Check the yellow pages for the 
branch nearest you. 


Kennedy 


CAR LINER AND BAG CO 
SHELEYVILLE, INDIANA 
PACKAGING ENGINEERS IM SEVENTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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—1 "QUINCY MAKES 
THE BEST AIR. 
COMPRESSORS 


21 Medels From 
i to 90 ¢f.m, 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Dept. W-67 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 










































































Tuning at Ease 


This relaxed fellow is tuning his TV 
set with a flashlight. Using the flash- 
light, a little skill, and one of Zenith 
Radio Corp.'s new Flash-Matic TV 
sets, he can turn the set on and off, 
change stations, and increase or lower 
the volume. All this is handled by cir- 
cuits inside the set that are triggered 
by light-controlled electronic eves. 

With each of its Flash-Matic TV 
sets, Zenith includes a special light gun, 
but an ordinary flashlight will do the 
job satisfactorily. The sets are equipped 
with sensitivity controls that can be ad- 
justed so the set will not respond every 
time you turn on the room lights. 

* Source: Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 W., 
Dickens Ave., Chicago 39. 


Speeding the Press 


In sharp contrast to thunderous 
printing presses 1s this quict newspaper 
counter and stacker. Scen here in the 
mailing room of the Milwaukee Journal, 
the machine receives papers directly 
from the presses via a conveyor belt. 
As the papers drop down the chute 
they are counted electronically and 
stacked mechanically in neat bundles 
of 50 

I'he counter and stacker can be con- 
trolled to produce bundles of any 
desired number 

The machine away with the 
standard method of counting news- 
papers. Under the conventional system, 
the press kicks every 50th newspaper 
sideways and men have to count the 
papers and stack them by hand. 
¢ Source: Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
12th St.. Milwaukee i 


does 
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Bins for Big Loads 


Railroad customers who ship bulk 
loads of flour, sugar, or powdered 
chemicals in bags may save money if 
they use this Container Car. The car- 
shown here being unloaded—is made up 
of a special flatear and 28 reusable 
storage bins 

The maker savs the bins can be 
unloaded faster than a regular hopper 
car, avoid the trouble of handling indi 
vidual bags, and can be used to contain 
materials while they're being trucked 
from railhead to plant. On its first ran, 
Container Car carried 84,000 Ib. of flour 
and was unloaded in 33 minutes. 

Some railroads have agreed to count 
the bins as part of the car, and won't 
charge for carrying them, cither full or 
empty. 
¢ Source: Shippers’ Car Line Corp., 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. 











IT’S EASY: TV tuner with a twist spins 
the dials by remote control. 





Ij’S SPEEDY: This electronic 
and stacker is faster than a man. 


counter 


IT’S CHEAPER: Combination car unloads 
fast, saves on freight rates. 
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a new elevator—FREE! | 


This is not as fantastic as it sounds. If you modernize an existing bank of 
4 car switch elevators to completely automatic AUTOTRONIC® operator- 
less elevators this is what happens: The magic of electronic group super- rOn 
vision greatly reduces passenger waiting time. And automatic car opero- VE RT CAL 
tion reduces travel time. The result is 25% better service— without adding 


the fifth carl TRANSPORTATION 


Further, completely automatic AUTOTRONIC elevators end all concern 
about elevator operators, Each car has an “automatic elevator operator” 
on duty every minute of the day and night. Every “operator” is fully 
trained, with instantaneous reflexes that never tire or slow down. And PASSENGER 
every “automatic” operator saves up to $7,000 a car, each year— 

making the modernization self-liquidating! ELEVATORS 







































traffic speeding elevator doors 


It doesn’t make good sense to combine high speed elevators with slow 
closing hoistway and elevator car doors, Seconds saved at each elevator 
stop can add up to hours of faster service in a busy building. Only Otis 
Electronic Elevator Doors—with the electronic zone of detection —have 
been designed to encourage people to step livelier—and speed traffic! 


unmatched elevator door safety 


It’s always well to remember that every elevator entrance has two doors, 
First, the hoistway door; and second, the elevator car door. This is of 
utmost importance, because possengers in high speed operctoriess ele- 
vators should always be protected from both doors—for the highest 
degree of safety! Only Otis Electronic Elevator Doors with the electronic 
zone of detection (as illustrated in phantom) provide double-door pro- 
tection—as described in Otis booklet B-807. This unmatched safety — 
obtainable only with completely automatic AUTOTRONIC elevators —is 
available at only slightly extra cost above such standard equipment as 
rubber-edged contact doors, electric rays, and single-door protection, 


FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS 


stepping safely with style 


Because those floppy new plastic women’s overshoes can— and sometimes 
do—get stuck between the steps of escalators, Otis engineers have come 
up with a new safety step. It’s cleated in a way to prevent such a mishap. 
It's now available for new installations. 


delivering the promise 


Otis construction skill delivers the promise that forms the basis of every 
Otis contract — the world’s finest elevatoring! Elevator construction skill 
calls for men with an unusual combination of skills — those of a rigger, 
iron worker, machinist, electrician, carpenter, and sheet metal worker 
plus long Otis training in studying elevator parts, assemblies, functions, 
construction procedures, final testing and adjusting. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 260 IIth Ave., New York 1, NY. 
OFFICES ANO SERVICE IN 295 CITIES ACROSS THE U, S. ANO CANADA 





“Eli Lilly has prescribed Carrier 
refrigeration again and again 


for over 26 years” 






































This is J. C. Siegesmund. He is 
Vice-President of Eli Lilly and 
Company, one of the world’s great 
producers of ethical drugs. These 
include products like new Salk vac- \ ie 
cine, antibiotics, vitamins, insulin. - 


“Controlled weather is playing an 
ever-increasing part in the produc- 
tion of pharmaceutical products,” 
says Mr. Siegesmund. “That is why 
Eli Lilly has preseribed Carrier re- 
frigeration again and again for 
over 26 years. Our first Carrier 
Centrifugal had a cooling capacity 
of 87 tons. Since then we have 
added 13 more of these refrigerat- 
ing machines for a total capacity 
of 4590 tons. They chill water for 
air conditioning and process cool- 


ing in three plants,” 


Two out of every three centrifugals 
in operation today are Carrier Cen- 
trifugals, and temperature control 
for pharmaceutical production is 
only one of their many jobs. They 
are also found deep in mines, on 
ships at sea, in textile mills, brew- 
erles, chemical plants, refineries, 
food and meat packing plants. 


Why not call on Carrier—first name 
in air conditioning — for your re- 
frigeration, too? Call the nearest 
Carrier office or write direct to 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York. 











NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





The long thin rod in the picture is 
a new oxide coating, said by the maker 
to give the best protection — high 


temperatures that has ever been com- 
mercially available. Norton Co., Worces- 
ter 6, Mass., claims its Rokide oxide 
coatings can be used in rocket nozzles, 
motor linings, jet tail pipes, gas turbine 
combustion chambers. The rods are 
fed into a flame gun that sprays parti 
cles of molten coating onto the pre- 
pared surface. 

4 
Its diesel-electric oil driller is powered 
by an engine that’s smaller, lighter, and 
easier to move than power systems now 
in use, says Electro-Motive Div. of 
General Motors. The division also 
claims that the units are less expensive 
than diesel-electric rigs now on the 
market, and compare favorably with 
the price of heavy diesel-mechanical 
rigs. 

7 
Air conditioning under the stars: A. R. 
A. Mfg. Co., 1041 Foch St., Fort 
Worth, sells an air conditioning unit 
for drive-in theatres. The unit is 
mounted on a stand beside the car, has 
two tubes that fasten onto the car's 
window. One tube feeds in cold or hot 
air, depending on the season, the other 
pulls stale air out of the car. 

e 
Strips of colored aluminum roll con- 
tinuously from the production line of 
Fromson Orban Co., Inc., 261 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. The company be- 
lieves this is the first time that con- 
tinuously anodized and dyed aluminum 
strip has been commercially available 
in the U.S., says its product is yon 
tarnishing, and has a constant and uni- 
form finish. Strip widths range from 
3 in. to 20 in. Fromson says its gold 
and brass dyes don’t fade, but other 
colors don’t lend themselves to out- 
door use. 
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ideas like these can 


save you up to 30% 
on insurance 





PYROFILL® ROOF DECKS FEAR NO FIRE! 


There’s a lesson being learned in school construction today 

that can be profitably applied to your building program. 

Where PYROFILL incombustible gypsum roof decks are used, you 

realize a full measure of safety; substantial savings on fire insurance — 
up to 30% over combustible construction. And lightweight PYROFILL 
permits important savings in structural steel; adapts to any architectural 
design. It’s quickly poured in place over permanent formboards. Acoustical 
PYROFILL roof decks provide insulation and high sound absorption. 


or save you man hours...working in quiet comfort 


—_ 
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Soles headquarters Dan River Mills, New York City 


No one in business today can afford noise, when the 
quiet of a U.S.G. acoustical ceiling can increase em- 
ployee efficiency. U.S.G. introduced the beautiful way 
to quiet a room and offers a broad line of sound 
control products and systems. Select the one that 
answers your need...installed by a recognized sound 
control expert, your U.S.G. acoustical contractor. 
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Pioneers in Ideas for Industry 


*T.M.Reg.U.S. Pat.Off, 


IMPORTANT! 


Mail coupon for more information 
United States Gypsum Company 
Dept. BW-1, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 64, Illinois 


Please send FREE informative literature on the 
following U.S.G. products for industry: 


PYROFILL gypsum roof decks 

U.S.G. sound control products and systems 
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Washington Rides Out H-Drill 


Everyone had a place to hide but Congress . . . No 
premium prices paid to defense contractors . . . Subscription 


TV 


..» Maryland fights for Air Force center . . . Engineers: 


scarce ... Gas industry disunited . . . Too many war plants. 


On Wednesday afternoon, a hypo- 
thetical H-bomb d on llth and 
F Street in Washington, but Pres. 
Kisenhower and some 15,000 top gov- 
ernment officials had already taken 
flight in the biggest civil defense test 
of the Atomic Age. 

Eisenhower directed government af- 
fairs from a secret relocation center near 
Gettysburg, Pa. Military brass were at 
the emergency pentagon at Fort Ritchie 
on the Mestaadcenntvenie line. 
Other officials were at secret sites in 
southern Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, 
Maryland, and Virginia, working on 
theoretical war Bd. cnn 

At the same time, under simulated 
Il-bomb attacks on some 50 cities scat- 
tered throughout the country, civil de- 
fense officials tested evacuation and 
shelter plans, bomb assessment tech- 


niques, and other preparedness prob- 
lems 


The exercise actually began six weeks 


go, when 31 government agencies, 
designated as essential, set up emer 
gency relocation centers at college 
campuses, government field installa 
tions, bivouac cities, and other facili- 
ties within 300 miles of Washington. 
In case of war, most of these sites 
presumably would become emergency 
headquarters for various government 
agcncics 

As part of the test, Eisenhower in- 
spected various emergency centers and 
reviewed drafts of directives and proc- 
lamations he would likely need to issue 
in case of an actual bomb attack. 

Meanwhile, back in Washington, 
some congressmen were squawking. 
No one had said where they were sup 
posed to hole up. 


In the six months since the Pen 


switched its arms-buying policy (BW— 
Dec.18'54,p25), no “base broadening 
military contracts in price dit- 
terentials heve been awarded. 

In December, the Defense Dept. 
issued a well-publicized directive au- 
thorizing premium prices to companies 
it wanted to keep in military produc- 
tion. The directive covered procure- 


70 


ment of some 970 top-priority hard- 
goods. 

According to latest Pentagon records, 
the services have let 38 contracts val- 
ued at $302-million for such equip- 
ment—none at premium rates. In- 
cluded are 15 contracts totaling $21- 
million for new procurement—that is, 
items never produced before by the 
contractors. Among the companies: 
Eastman Kodak Co., Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Lewyt Corp., Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 


No decision by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission on subscrip- 
tion television is imminent, even 
though a landmark in the paper battle 
has been . 

As of June 9, FCC stopped formal 
receipt of initial comments from the 
public and industry on the bitterly con- 
troversial subject. 

Upwards of 10,000 letters—pro and 
con—poured in on the commission. 
Next landmark: July 11, the deadline 
for filing of replies to the initial com- 
ments, 

What happens after that is anvbody’s 
guess. A good one is that FCC will 
study pros, cons, and counter-arguments 
from all sides, then, sometime in the 
fall, announce a schedule for public 
hearings that probably won't start be- 
fore winter, 


The Air Research & Development 
Command may move from Baltimore 
to Dayton—but only after a Senate 
fight. 

This week the Air Force got an O.K. 
from the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, but Sen. John Marshall Butler 
of Maryland opened a battle to keep 
the unit in Baltimore. Butier accused 
Air Secy. Harold E. Talbott of going 
along on a money-sqilandering — plan 
aimed chiefly at embarrassing him, the 
senator. 

He said that he was aware of his 
unpopularity at the Pentagon. Butler 


is generally regarded as a “McCarthy 
Republican.” 
albott called Butler's statement 
“unfair, improper.” He said the R&D 
uarters in Baltimore have an “im- 
possible physical layout.” In the long 
run, he said, the move to Dayton 
would save money. 
Best bet: Butler will lose, and the 
center will move to Dayton. 


How scarce are engineers, really? 
Conflicting stories have come out of 
the National Science Foundation sur- 
vey of 200 companies that do most of 
the nation’s industrial research and de- 
velopment work. The official word: 
Engineers are pretty scarce. 

Earlier stories based on NSF's closely 
guarded report said talk of a general 
shortage of scientists and engineers 
is exaggerated (BW—May28’55,p35). 
They said the only real shortages are 
for experienced men in specialized elec- 
tronics and aircraft fields. These reports 
stirred up a fuss in technical circles. 
Scientists feared they would discourage 
efforts to recruit science and engineer- 
ing students. 

his week, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, 
NSF director, released one bit of the 
report. It shows that half the com- 
panies interviewed are short of scien- 
tists and engineers, with major short- 
ages in one third of the 200 firms. 


Legislation to free independent nat- 
ural gas producers from federal regula- 
tion is a hing a crisis. But the 
oil and gas industry is still badly split. 

Backstage dissension was evident as 
Rep. Oren Harris’ bill to remove pro- 
ducers from Federal Power Commis- 
sion jurisdiction barely cleared its frst 
hurdle. The Harris bill got a narrow 
16 to 15 approval from the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. Har- 
ris, an Arkansas Democrat, immediately 
filed a resolution asking for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the interstate ge 
pipeline companies and local gas dis- 
tributors. Spokesmen for these interests 
had op his bill. 

The independent producers are hope- 
ful that the investigation threat will 
whip the pipeline and distributor peo- 
ple ack into line. The bill needs solid 
support, for a close vote is expected 
in the House. However, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn favors the bill, and it may 
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ONE OF THE FIRST new Blue Brute rotary compressors at work on a new home development in New 
York. Worthington distributors everywhere are now demonstrating and delivering these new Blue Brutes, 


New compressor makes life easier for construction men 


It’s the brand-new Blue Brute Rotary Compressor 
Worthington’s latest contribution to the construction field 

Cutting start-up time, operation troubles and expenses on 
construction jobs is just what it was designed for. The Blue 
Brute Rotary picks up where other rotaries leave off. In the 
first place, the new Blue Brute is equipped with a clutch — to 
make for easy cold-weather starting. Then there are its se/f- 
draining cylinders that keep oil from clogging up the works. 
And for easy inspection and maintenance, Worthington en- 
gineers designed the Blue Brute so that the average mechanic 


can remove and replace worn blades in minutes, using only 
standard tools. 

Seems that almost everywhere you look nowadays, 
Worthington equipment is at work making life easier for 
us all. In power plants, factories, sewage and waterworks, 
Worthington engines, compressors, turbines and world- 
famous pumps are on the job. And take a close look at the 
air conditioning unit in the next store or home you visit. 
There's a good chance it's a Worthington, too. 

Worthington Corporation, Section 4.26, Harrison, N. J. 

4.26 


WORTHINGTON 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION » COMPRESSORS - CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT + ENGINES - DEAERATORS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS 
LIQUID METERS - MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION - PUMPS - STEAM CONDENSERS « STEAM-JET EJECTORS » STEAM TURBINES + WELDING POSITIONERS 
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Moisture 





for Packaged Products 


Waxed ‘Giassl — 


Even when some Premium crackers have 

been removed and the package reclosed, this packet 
of waxed glassine completely protects its 
contents. Superb moisture protection, excellent 
moldability, ease of handling on 


packaging equipment and economy, all 







important reasons why Rhinelander 
Glassine, either waxed or coated, 
is your best buy. Write for 

complete information, 


*Avoileble through 
leading converters 





— RHINELANDER 


orn Paper Company « Rhinelander, Wisconsin 








squeak through in the next couple of 
weeks. 

A House victory might spur Senate 
action on the companion bill of Sen. 
j. William Fulbright. The Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee has fin- 
ished hearings but has been in no hurry 
to get the bil! out on the floor. 


The Hoover Commission wants the 
government to get rid of at least 100 
of its 288 war plants. 

The commission’s report this week 
on real property management doesn’t 
specify which 100 plants should be 
sold or written off as a war expenditure. 
It calls for a plant-by-plant study by 
boards of industrial experts. 

Ri report says most plants are in 

condition but are badly managed. 
ee Dept. maintains 
General Services Administration, 39. 
“Such division,” says the Hoover re- 
port, “makes impossible effective man- 
agement by cither.’” Recommendation: 
Abolish the National Industrial Reserve 
Review Committee, give full control 
of the plants to the Defense Dept. 

Acquisition cost of the plants was 
$8.6-billion, plus $3.9-billion in ma- 
chine tools permanently installed and 
another $2.1-billion in other tools. 


249 plants; 


Congress is taking another look at 
spending in political cam but 
nothing is likely to come af it—this 
year, at least. 

A Senate Rules subcommittee pro- 
poses these limits on election spending: 

¢In Presidential campaigns a 
national party committee Poul spend 
20¢ per vote for the total ballots cast 
in any of the last three Presidential elec- 
tions. As of now, this ceiling would be 
about $12-million for each party. The 
present law, loosely written and difficult 
to administer effectively, says $3-million. 

¢ Senatorial candidates could 
spend 10¢ for each of the votes cast in 
the last Senatorial election in his state, 
with minimum of $50,000. Present 
limits vary from $10,000 to $25,000. 

¢ Candidates for the House could 
also spend 10¢ per vote cast in the last 
elections with assurance of at least 
$12,500. Current limits range from 
$2,500 to $5,000. 

¢ An individual's election contri- 
butions could not exceed $10,000 over- 
all. The law now forbids a gift in ex- 
cess of $5,000, but it sets no limit on 
the number of political committees to 
which an individual may contribute. 

¢ Political committees would be 
forbidden to spend money in behalf of 
a candidate without his personal au- 
thorization. Ceilings eal apply to 
any spending in his behalf. 
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IT TAKES MORE THAN A BULLDOG 


c 


TO MAKE A 


Why does this youngster sport a Mack Bulldog 
on his toy truck? For the same reason that 
many drivers of other makes fasten the Mack 
Bulldog on their trucks. 

A man can dream, can’t he? It’s natural to want 
the best; but neither the man nor the boy is 
fooling himself. 

They both know that it takes lots more than 

a Bulldog to make a Mack. 

Economy-minded truck owners know it too! 


iT’Ss PART OF THE LANGUAGE... BUILT LIKE A MACK 











Remember when a cook's idea of making 
od coffee called for dropping a raw 


ege 


inte the hot pot to settle the 
grounds’ Modern, automatic coffee 
makers are a far cry from those days 
and the fine coffee they turn out is only 
part of the appeal they have for the 


homemaker. Another part is the accent 





starts with “tailor-made” 


rich, polished chrome adds to a table 
setting. Many manufacturers of products 
for the home have turned to Western 
copper or brass because of the fine 
finish they can apply to the better metal 


BRASS 


Tailor-Made by Western. Call on the 
Western corps of experts and let them 
help you find exactly the metal best 
suited to your particular requirements. 


Call or write today lO .es 


WisaeIN erases 
METALS DIVISION 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANTS «© EAGT ALTON, Li. — SEW HAVER. CONN 








VERSAILLES 





YALTA 


TEHERAN 


POTSDAM 


Staging a Diplomatic Drama 


The curtain will rise this summer 
on the most decisive diplomatic drama 
since the historic conferences of World 
War I1—Tcheran, Yalta, Potsdam. The 
chiefs of state of the Big Four powers 
will face each other in the center of the 
world stage, in Geneva July 18, for the 
first time in a decade 
All eves will be on the actors, 
will notice the stagehands 
unless something goes wrong. The suc 
however, 
depends upon the tireless efficiency and 
hard work of a band of technicians 
One veteran diplomat put it this way 
“A conference can break down for 
lack of pencils, and if Dulles ran out 
of doodling pads at a critical moment, 
history might be changed.” 
«The Stage Setters—For weeks in 
Washington, the State Dept.’s Office 
of International Conferences, which 
does the U.S. share of the stage setting, 
has been hard at work making tentative 
plans. But now that the date and place 
of the conference have decided 


and 
I ybods 


cess of historic conferences, 


bec th 
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Harold Kissick, veteran foreign service 
officer who leads the conference man 
agers, and his deputy, Richard § 
Wheeler, can get down to serious busi 
1icss 

¢ Site Maneuvers—T here were no great 
difficulties in picking a site for the meet 
ing, although the usual maneuvering 
went on. The Russians wanted to meet 
in Vienna—so they would be in a better 
position to exploit the 
impact of the signing of thé 
Austrian peace treaty. Our State Dept 
was opposed and plugged for Lausanne, 
Switzerland. But that didn’t suit the 
Russians because thev have no consulate 
there to serve as a base of operations 
Stockholm had been suggested, but the 
to the They 


propaganda 
recent 


Swedes were cool idea 


feared the Big Four would squeeze too 


many well-heeled tourists out of the 
hotels And so, finally, was 
suggested and agreed upon by all par 
ties 


Geneva 


But the maneuvering over the place 


of this vear’s conference was nothing 


compared with the complicated negoti 
ations leading up to the Yalta meeting 
in 1945. No less than 67 top secret 
messages were exchanged among Pres 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin over a period of six 
before Yalta was agreed upon 
rendezvous In addition, there 
hundreds of communications and 
personal negotiations among their un 
derlings 

Deadlocks over matters of taste and 
protocol can develop among the strong 
willed men who lead great powers that 
would petty to a lesser breed 

Churchill, for example, sent the fol 
lowing message to Roosevelt in Octo 
ber, 1944, when Stalin insisted on th 
Black Sea coast as a conference sit 
U.J.’s [Uncle Joe's] doctors do not like 
him flying and I suppose there would 
be the same difficultics in Russian war 
ships coming out of the Black Sea a 
of American and British warships com 
ing in. One way would be for Turke: 
to declare war, which I expect she 


months 
as a 


were 


seem 
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{THE SIZES CAN'T BE WRONG! 
». THEY GAGED O.K. 


“3 
lost on fan 









to 
rances. Others may calibrate 


BUT GAGES CAN TELL LIES! Some may not be sensitive enou 
detect slight deviations from specified mo 

accurately only at the top and bottom of their scales. So, 
work as OK when it actually isn’t, That means costly filing, fitting, 


selecting and discarding in assembly o 
rework or salvage in addition. Only w 
right can you cut those costs. 


rations .. . with expensive 
nm you know your gages are 





ACCURATE AND SENSITIVE GAGES PAY OFF! Nor infrequently 
gage users ace surprised co learn that some of the gages they are using 
are really not showing up the actual dimensions — they're not sensitive 


enough, Consequently work is that does not cunform with 
specifications — outsized work that later means costly rework, scrap, 
and pve gs Baad mage Federal Gages are made sensitive to point 
out slight iations and trends away from specifications and to 
enable you to make necessary adjustments before producing un- 
satisfactory work. 


COMPARE GAGE SENSITIVITIES BEFORE YOU BUY! You'll find 
that Federal Gages lead the field in detecting minute variations in 
workpiece dimensions. That's why they cost less in the long run 
than lower-priced gages. For the complete story on the difference 
berween gage cost and ones price, send for our free booklet, “A 
Management Blind Spot.” It’s “must” reading for all executives 
interested in cost reduction, Why not write today? 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept. 188, Providence 1, R. 1. 


AA FEDERAL 


FOR ANYTHING IN MODERN GAGES... 
Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or Electronic — for inspecting, measuring, sorting, or automation gaging 
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would be very willing to do. But I am 
not at all sure that the Russians would 
welcome this at the present juncture 
in view of what I told you about their 
wish for revision of the Treaty of 
Montreux.” 

Now that the Big Four has agreed on 
where “the summit” is to be, Kissick 
and his team can start the intricate job 
of getting the President and half a hun- 
dred important officials, with bodyguards 
and retainers, to the conference, 
through the conference, and back to 
their desks without incident. 
¢ Getting Delegates Off—Just getting 
the delegation off intact and on time 
isn’t simple. Kissick’s people make 
sure that everyone has immunization 
shots, tickets, baggage checks and 
stickers, security clearance, the proper 
clothes, passes, passports, visas, badges, 
conference registration cards, creden- 
tials conferring the proper diplomatic 
powers on key officials, conference sta- 
tionerv, a copy of the rules of order for 
international conferences and commit- 
tee meetings, identification cards, de- 
tailed information on the city arid 
country where the conference is being 
held, and so on. 

Then there’s the responsibility of 
seeing to it that each delegate is sup- 
plied with a “document kit” on every 
subject with which he’s likely to be 
dealing at: the conference. 

Wheeler says: “It’s just like getting 
a hundred kids off to camp.” 
¢ Finding Accommodations—But get- 
ting the delegation off is less than half 
the job. The hardest part is the actual 
administration of the conference itself. 

This can begin now that a date and a 
place are settled on. Kissick’s office 
immediately informs the local U.S. 
embassy or consulate of the approxi- 
mate size and composition of the U.S. 
delegation, and of any special eccentric- 
ities of the delegates. The embassy 
then gets busy scrounging accommoda- 
tions for the party. 

The scramble for accommodations 
isn’t entirely a free-for-all. Once initial 
claims have been staked out, intricate 
negotiations may go on among the par- 
ticipating countries and the host coun- 
try to assure that accommodations and 
other matters are settled to everybody's 
satisfaction. At the Geneva Conference 
last year, the U.S. got off to a slow 
start and other delegations grabbed up 
almost all of the available space. After 
lengthy international head-scratching, 
the Swiss offered Dulles and his staff 
a new modern hotel in the center of 
town. The U.S. accepted. 

“This was all right,” Wheeler re- 
calls. “It was nice and clean with 
telephones in every bathroom. The only 
trouble was the floors were so thin we 
were afraid the document safes would 
drop through them, and the newsmen 
patrolled the lobbies and corridors so 
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If you package 
liquids or 
free-flowing solids, 


even in opaque containers, 


monitor 


HY TAFILL 


belongs 


eeeeceeeee 


in your 
production 
picture 


Photo courtesy Carling Brewing Co, 


You make sure of full measure ...save on expensive overfilling 


MAx*¥ leading brewers, beverage producers and conveyor lines, Both tube head and detector are 
food processors are now using General Elec sealed... can be washed with steam or hot water. 
tric HYTAFILL in their production. They have Control panel may be positioned anywhere within 
found that this modern x-ray method for checking 50 feet of the conveyor line. 
container fill makes a big contribution to plant efh- 
ciency as well as quality control. Liquid level checking is just one of 
HYTAFILL inspects every container that passes many ways tay applied by Grae 
Lose ithe flee fer bats exons ond ender Meee Electric serves industry, Por an expert 
along the line o OVGS RG UNndES SHSTRIEA- appraisal of your particular needs, call 
neously ...and is capable of checking up to 900 your G-E x-ray representative or write 
containers per minute. direct. X-Ray Department, General 


; : , " Electric Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
There's no costly installation problem. HYTA- consin, For facts on HYTAFILL, ash 


FILL is compact... readily adaptable to existing for Pub, AOG4. 
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We've yet to see *he heovy 
duty materials handling job 
thet can't be dene better, 
faster, and cheaper with 
Gerlinger Materials Carriers 
and Fork Lift Trucks. Write 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
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“I've waited a long time for someone to do a really 
thorough study of the executive audience.” 


You. too? ° 
27°92 million « 
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effectively that every sneeze got into the 
papers.” 

larly in the game, Kissick’s office 
will send a senior officer to the confer- 
ence site to take charge of on-the-spot 
arrangements under the general author- 
ity of the local ambassador. He will 
negotiate with the embassy and the 
host government over such things as 
adequate communications with Wash 
ington, adequate security for the per- 
sons and papers of the delegation as 
well as for the conference sessions, seat- 
ing arrangements at plenary and com- 
mittee sessions, the order of speeches, 
membership and chairmanship of com- 
mittees, duplication equipment, trans- 
portation for delegates, office supplies, 
messengers, secretaries, interpreters, and 
scores of other matters. 
¢ The Big Headache—The size and 
composition of the delegation probably 
will be the biggest headache in all these 
preliminary arrangements—they — will 
keep changing right up to the last 
minute. The American delegation to 
Yalta originally was set at 40 people, 
for instance, and ended with more than 
100. 

The bulk of the stage-managing at 
the conference will be routine—keeping 
the documentation flowing fast to the 
right people, keeping the pencils 
sharpened, the water carafes full, the 
messengers on their toes, the press off 
the delegates’ toes, and so forth. 

The staff work is only beginning 
when the diplomats retire. The day's 
proceedings have to be duplicated, sum- 
marized, recorded, translated and filed. 
The agenda and schedule for the fol 
lowing day must be settled. Kissick’s 
men will work nearly around the clock 
and then expect to be routed out of 
bed at 4 a.m. by a delegate who's gotten 
into trouble with the police or by a 
news pundit who has to talk to the 
Secretary right away. 
¢ Protocol—Entertainment and protocol 
also are part of the job, The conference 
staff will have to make sure that Eisen- 
hower and Dulles see the people they 
must see and no others, that Mr. Molo- 
tov gets invited to the functions to 
which he should be invited, doesn’t get 
invited to the ones he shouldn't be in- 
vited to, and shows up in the proper 
cress 

Protocol] isn’t so crucial as it used 
to be, of course. But the Russians, 
perhaps because they are new to world 
power, still are extremely touchy about 
it. No Russian official ever will seck 
to talk to an official of another power 
of lower rank than himself at a recep- 
tion. The Russians always insist on 
Russian being an official language of 
any conference they attend whether 
anyone else there speaks it or not. And 
if Bulganin, through a fault in an in- 
vitation, showed up at a function in 
morning clothes and everyone clse was 
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Traveling “beauty shop” for trains, planes, and buses 


Ever wonder if there was a better way to paint a train, streetcar, or 
other large vehicle? DeVilbiss engineers did. Here's the mechanical 
marvel they came up with—the DeVilbiss Traveling Spray Booth! 


ocomotives used to be painted much the 
L same way youd paint a house — that is, 
with scaffolding and ladders which were 
moved up and down and around until the 
job was finished —a costly and time-consum- 
ing way. 

Above, you'll see how the method has 
changed. The unique DeVilbiss Traveling 
Spray Booth straddles the locomotive (or any 
large conveyance, such as an airplane, box- 
car, bus, or streetcar) to be painted. It moves 
along while painters, standing on built-in 


DeVilbiss also serves you in a 
very personal way, through its 


elevators, easily spray all surfaces. Users report 
big savings. Up to: 80% in space used, 85% 
in costs, 50% in painting time. 

The Traveling Spray Booth is only one of 
hundreds of cost-saving and timesaving ideas 
DeVilbiss has to offer you if you use spray guns, 
spray booths, air compressors, hose, or hose 
connections, Call our nearest branch office, 
or write direct, to have a DeVilbiss engineer 
analyze your operations for the possibilities 
of saving you needless expenses. 


THE DEViLGISS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Atomizer Division: Somerset, Pennsylvania 
Senta Ciera, Calif. © Barrie, Ontario * London, Englond 
Offices in Principal Cities 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeViLBiss 


widely used home and profes- 
sional etomizers, nebulizers, and 
vaporizers. Your doctor can tell 
you how best fo use them. To 


buy them, see your druggist 








And that means your job! For whatever your trade 
or task, there's a new Chevrolet truck made to match 
it with the newest of engineering advances. 


You can tell just by looking that these new 
Chevrolet trucks represent a whole new approach 
to truck design. They're the world’s first Work- 
Styled trucks with a fresh, eager champing-at-the- 
bit look, and with two distinctively different styling 








treatments—one for light- and medium-duty mod- 
els, another for heavy-duty. That means your new 
Chevrolet truck will be dressed right for your job. 
And what an advertisement it will be for you and 
your business! 


But styling’s just the beginning! These trucks are 
new from the drawing board out! New cab... new 
frames ... new engines with modern 12-volt elec- 


NEW CHEVROLET /ask-Force 











| for any job today! 


trical systems . . . new higher capacity... new fea- 
tures and advances throughout! And each of these 
advances has real meaning for you in terms of 
dollars-and-cents savings on the job... in terms of 
faster schedules and reduced driver effort. 


See the newest things in trucks at your Chevrolet 
dealer's! .. . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


TRUCKS 


WORK-STYLING 
A new approach 
to truck design 


6 POWERFUL NEW 
“HIGH-VOLTAGE” 
ENGINES 


The last word in 
CAB COMFORT AND 


NEW CAPACITY — 
UP TO 18,000 LBS. 
MAX. G.V.W. 


NEW, MORE DURABLE 
STANDARD-WIDTH 
FRAMES 





Easier handling 
with new 
POWER STEERING” 


You can have 
NEW OVERDRIVE* 
or HYDRA-MATIC* . 


POWER BRAKES* 
for all models, standard 
on 2-ton models 


TUBELESS TIRES 
STANDARD 
on Y2-ton models 


*Optionel at extra cost, Over. 
drive available on '/2-10n models, 
Hydra-Matic on Vo, YM and 
}-ton models. Power Sieerin 
available on all except forwor 
Centrol models. 
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MERCHANDISING Magcz 


Che fact that distinguished container design contributes in iarge 
measure to the success of a typewriter ribbon explains why leading 
manufacturers package their products in lithographed metal boxes, 
custom-styled by J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co. Merchandising- 
wise ribbon producers know that their finest products, which serve 
an ever-increasing range of business, industrial and home needs, 
ire enhanced by the use of equally fine metal packaging. Moreover, 


they know that smooth, streamlined styling, plus lithography of 


sparkling clarity, insures instant identification of brand and variety, 
ind builds both good will and sales. These advantages, and more, 
ire assured by Clark-made typewriter ribbon boxes, which reflect 

by their very quality — the character and excellence of the pro- 
duct they convey. 


whelke CLAMP 





J. L. CLARK MANUFACTURING CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Liberty Division Plant and Seles + Lancaster, Pa. 
New York Sales Office + Chrysler Bidg + W.Y. 17. 6. ¥ 








in slacks, the consequences might be 
serious. 

¢ Vodka Drinking—One social prob- 
lem that the conference staff hasn’t 
licked is how to counter the frequent 
Kussian practice of serving U.S. ofhcials 
vodka while secretly filling their own 
vodka glasses with water. About all that 
can be done is to advise the Americans 
to down a few slugs of olive oil or 
cream before going to the party. At 
one conference an ad hoc solution was 
found. The American delegates were 
instructed to refuse to drink vodka un- 
less the Russians would drink bourbon. 
The Yankees drank the Slavs under the 
table. 

Fortunately for Kissick’s men, the 
U.S. generally entertains very austerely 
ut conferences—so much so that many 
a foreign eyebrow is raised. One recep- 
tion and a small informal dinner or 
two is the standard procedure. 

“I can’t imagine the circumstances 
which would make us throw a formal 
banquet,” Whecler says. 
¢ Congressional Stinginess—The reason 
is Congress’ stinginess and suspicion of 
striped pants high jinks. Kissick’s 
Office of International Conferences 
gets an appropriation every year to 
cover U.S. costs for every conference 
in which we participate. The budget 
has averaged $1-million in recent years, 
reached a high of $4-million in 1947-48. 
This year Dulles asked for $1.5-million 
to cover the expected boom in confer- 
ence activity. But the House cut it 
back to $l-million. Congress also has 
stipulated in recent years that no more 
than $100,000 shall be spent in any 
one year for entertainment. 

Despite tight Congressional strings on 
his purse, Kissick managed to finance 
U.S. participation in more than 300 
conferences last year. He estimates that 
conferences cost his office on the 
average about $1,000 per U.S. delegate 
sent abroad. The tab is much higher, 
of course, when the U.S. is the host. 
¢ Postwar Boom—The boom in the 
conference business is a postwar phe- 
nomenon. In fact, Kissick’s outfit, 
which manages U.S. conference partici- 
pation for all agencies of the govera- 
ment, was set up only in 1946. 

The emergence of many specialized 
agencies in the U.S. accounts for much 
of the boom. But the root cause is 
the importance and complexity of mod- 
em international relations and the rise 
of the U.S. to a position of leadership 
in the free world 

“Before the war,” Wheeler explains, 
“we did most of our negotiating bilater- 
ally through the ambassadors. It would 
take years to get complex problems 
settled. Now we call a multilateral 
conference of a couple of dozen nations 
and clean up the whole business in a 
few days. We're really doing the job 
better now. We have to.” 
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is attracting MORE INDUSTRIES per capita 


NO STATE DEBT. Constitution forbids ic! 
Surplus: $80 million! 


NO “NUISANCE” OR “PENALTY” TAX. No 
net income, use, retail sales, corporate or manu- 
facturer’s tax! Only 4 of 1% on gross receipts 
from sales for processing, re-sale, etc., not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1% on other 
receipts derived in Indiana except from sale 
to ultimate consumer (“% of 1%); there is NO 
tax on receipts from sales in interstate or foreign 
commerce! 


3RD LOWEST UNEMPLOYMENT TAX IN U. S. 
Averages .7 of 1%—only half U. S. average! 


RAW MATERIALS. Low-cost coal (6th in 
U.S., 100 mines, 20-30 million tons yr., 2000 
yrs. at present rate). Limestone (bldg. & 
agric.). Natural gas (billion cu. ft. yr.). “Clay 
Center of the World.’ Petroleum (and 1000- 
mi. pipeline from s.w.). “White Clay,” rich 
in aluminum. Water. Corn. Soybeans. Sand. 
Gravel. Wood. Etc. 


INDIANA now has 10,500 industries (wp 31% from '48 to '53, up 29% from 
"39 to'47) + Leads neighbor states in new-plant value per cap.—by 127%, 
110%, 38%, 12%, 8%. + Is growing 59% faster than U.S. (now 4,300,000 
—60% urban, 40% rural). + Adds 3 times more dollar value to goods by 
mfg. than in '39 (states ranking 1st and 2nd in total value added by mfg. 
are outranked per cap. by Ind. by 38% and 26%!). +» Outranks 46 states in 
% of employees in durable goods mfg.—81% over U.S. avg. + Tops U.S. 
ratios by 193% in % of population engaged in motor vehicle equipment 
manufacture; by 152% in primary metal industries; by 87% in non-elec- 
trical machinery; by 34% in fabricated metal industries; by 29% in elec- 
trical machinery and equipment.+ Has world’s largest steel plant, oil 
refinery & cement plant. « Ranks ist in U.S. in refrigerators, ‘ph »nes, 
gasoline pumps, mobile homes, musical instruments, bidg. limestone (%4 
of U.S, total)... 3rd in steel, motor vehicles & parts... 5th in rubber... 
strong in chemical processing, rail cars & equipment, machine shop & 
foundry, drugs, clothing, glass, fibreglass, wood veneers, furniture, meat 
packing, canning, farm machinery, electronics, plastics, jet engines, etc.— 
enough DIVERSITY to meet MOST component needs HERE! 
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Indiana 


CLOSEST TO ALL MARKETS, to exact U.S. 
population center. 


PLENTY OF FIRM POWER. Never lost a 
plant or prospect for want of power. Over 3 
million h.p. a yr. (10% over U.S, per cup. avg.) 
plus 1% million emergency h.p. through incer- 
connected transmission system. Often % of 
1% of total prodn. cost. Always kept ahead 
of needs. Only 2% hydro- or oil- generated — 
98% by coal, mostly Indiana's own coal. 


GOOD LABOR—97% native, 99.2% liverate 
Responsible, versatile, 30% fewer government 
workers per capita than nationally! Enviable 
strike and lockout records. First in U. S. with 
state labor-management charter. 


LOWER LABOR COSTS. U.S. median weekly 
wage of mfg. employees under unemploy- 
ment compensation is 7% higher than in Ind. 
And Mich.-Ill:-Ohio avg. is 8% higher than 
in Ind, Families earning $2000-$6000 are 
10% more prevalent in Ind. than nationally; 
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than any other state! 


under $2000 and over $6000, 16% and 10% 
‘ess prevalent. Families earning over $6000 
are 28% /ess prevalent in Ind. than in Mich.- 
Ill, -Ohio, 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 23 rail- 
roads (3% of total U.S, rail miles in 1.2% of 
U.S, area—142% more than our sq.-mi, 
quota’); 9 airlines; 200 airports; 300 motor 
freight lines; shipping to Miss, River by Ohio 
River and Chicago Canal; Lake Mich., etc. 
Literally ‘The Crossroads of the Nation!” 


258 TOWNS AND CITIES OVER 1000-5 
over 100,000 . . . 14 25,000-100,000 . . , 22 
10,000-25,000 , . . 217 1,000-10,000. 


LOWER-COST GOVERNMENT, state and 
local, than in neighbor states. 


HATION'S FINEST HIGHWAYS. More miles, 
more permanent pavement, than any other 
state per driver and per sq. mi, (twice as many 
as neighbor states)—-and all paid for! 


SUPERB SCHOOLS (first state in U.S. co pro- 
vide constitutionally for public education), 
fine teacher salary, tenure, retirement policies; 
29 colleges, universities, 


IT'S GOOD TO LIVE IN INDIANA! Nationally 
known symphony orchestras, art galleries, 
artises, writers, 250 public libraries, Fine 
housing. Moderate rent. Good climate (sum- 
mer avg. 76°, winter 31°, mean 53°), Good 
hunting, fishing, conservation, Over 1000 
lakes, streams; 32 famous state parks, forests, 
beaches. Resorts. Winter sports. Fine public 
swimming pools, parks, playgrounds, golf 
courses. And friendly, gracious people/ 


WRITE FOR 
NEW 
BROCHURE 


“Why Debt-Free 
Indiana Is 
Attracting More 
Industry than 
Any Other State 
per Capi ” 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE «+ 333-BW, Strate House « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA * "PHONE MELROSE 5-3571 


THESEARE = 
OMLY 2% 
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of the Industries > 


Bobbs-Merrili Borden (3) Borg-Warner (2) Bridgeport Brass  Srown Shoe Budd 


American Standard Anaconda (2) Armour (2) Armstrong Cork Arvin (5) Auto-Lite 
Camobett 


Soup Capehart far 


Columbia Records . Container Corp. of America (3) . Continental (an Crane (2) Cudshy Oeccs Diamond Chain 
Firestone Frucheut General Electric ©) Genersi foods Genera Motors (7) Generst Time General Tie 
1. 6 & . inland Steel internetions! Harvester (4) ti ternrtions! Stes! johns Manville (7) Krall Foods ( 
Magic Chef Magnavox Magnewum Co of America Mallory (2) Marmon-Herrington McQuay Morris (2 





Now Enjoying 
Debt-Free indiana 


ae 


Nations! Homes Nestlé Overhead Door Owens illinois (3) Perfect Circte (4) 
Quaner 


Osts © CA (4) Ralston Purine (2) Mand McNally 
Servel Seven-lip Sinctsly Ginger Secony Vacuum Standard Grands (2) 


Totede Union Starch (2) 
Whit \peot Brothers 


US Envelope U.S Gypsum (2) U 5S. Rubber (4) 
Yourgstown 


ond ANOTHER 19,000, ALSO enjoying Debt-Free 





if one of 
these agencies... 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Civil Service Commission 
Military intelligence 
Congressional investigators 
Departmental agencies 











Devsiness weee 


. brings any of 
“these charges ... 


. these people can get into 
this-kind of trouble 


fy CaN. 

















> 

A mon is or has been a 
member of the Communist 
Party or any of the 300 or- 
ganizations on the Attorney 
General's subversive list. 

*He hos a record of drunk- 
enness, perversion, or other 
kinds of dubious behovior. 

“He has pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment in refusing to an- 
swer questions. 

*hHe has a sympathetic as- 
sociation with a friend or 
relative having these things in 
his record 














*Government worker: His agency 
chief can fire him if ‘continued employ- 
ment is not clearly consistent with the 
national security.”" The worker is sus- 
pended until he clears himself. He has a 
right to a hearing before his chief, but 
not to cross-examine or to face his ac- 
cusers. The agency chief has the final 
word. 


*Defense plant worker: The Defense 
Dept. can order the worker's employer 
to move him from ‘top secret'’ or ‘‘se- 
cret’’ work to non-classified work, if any. 
The employer himself can recommend 
that the government take action against 
a man in “confidential’’ work. There's no 
provision in the federal law specifically 
allowing an employer to fire a worker 
on security grounds, though there have 
been such firings. 


*t.on-defense worker: Federal loyalty 
laws don't touch him. But some states 
and cities have their own loyalty laws; 
these have allowed for firing of, for in- 
stance, teachers, 


* Private citizen: He can run up against 
security laws in various sensitive areas. 
The government can withhold benefits 
in such fields as public housing, radio or 
TV licenses, passports, defense contracts. 
Other fields — mortgage insurance, vet- 
erans’ benefits — are not so sensitive, 
though there is no law specifically say- 
ing so. 














Security: The Setup Draws Fire 


The system of laws and administra- 
tive machinery (table) designed to catch 
federal jobholders who may be danger- 
ous or unreliable from the security 
standpoint (the so-called security risks) 

and to deny various government bene- 
fits to other persons in the same cate- 
gory—is being buffeted by a rising wave 
of attacks 

here's no sign, of course, that the 
\dministration—or the Democratic 
Congress, either—wants to case up on 
Communists, whether in or out of gov- 
ernment. Spies and the actively dis- 
loyal are not finding new supporters. 

But there is a slowly growing block 
of challenges to the authority asserted 
by the government in the confusing area 
where the government's right to se- 
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curity conflicts with the civil rights of 
the private citizen—some of them writ- 
ten into the Constitution. 

Here's what's happening: 

¢ The Supreme Court last week, 
in a 7-2 decision, held that Yale Prof. 
John P. Peters was illegally fired from 
his post as adviser to the U.S. Public 
Health Service by the Truman Loyalty 
Review Board after twice being cleared. 
The board, says the court, had no right 
to reopen the case itself. 

*A Senate Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of four Democrats 
and three Republicans voted unani- 
mously to set up a high-level commis- 
sion to review the entire federal security 
program. ‘ 

¢ Former Republican Sen. Harry 


P. Cain, of Washington, now a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, climaxed a six-month attack on 
the federal loyalty program with an 
appeal to Congress to overhaul the en- 
tire operation. 

e Unions and civil rights pro- 
ponents challenged Defense Dept. 
plant security experts in a daylong de 
bate in Washington. 

¢ The Supreme Court, in another 
recent case, threw out contempt con 
victions of three defendants who used 
the Fifth Amendment before Congres- 
sional committees. 

¢ A District Court judge reversed 
a State Dept. decision to withhold a 
passport from an alleged security risk 

. and the State Dept. granted the 
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At harvest time, when a half-hour's 
delay in the field can cost enough wheat 
to make 1,000 loaves of bread, uninter- 
rupted combine operation is of urgent im- 
portance to the farmer. 
Delays used to be caused by stretched 
or broken V-belts. B. F. Goodrich solved 
that problem—and won a new market— 
with a Grommet Belt made of rubber re- how 
inforced with strong, shockproof rayon 
cords. 
B. F. Goodrich selected high-tenacity 
rayon for its resistance to shock and rayon 
stretch, and for its unique flexibility. Now, 
one Grommet Belt with its rayon cords 
stands up better than a set of three ordi- ts 
nary belts. mee 


Rayon is an established success in 
the tire field. And now Enka high-tenacity 


] 
rayon is being used increasingly in V-Belts a farmer S 


and conveyor belts...helping to do jobs 
better and at lower cost in factories and 


mines as well as on the farm. Write today bi 
and find out how Enka rayon technology pro em 


can help you. 


AMERICAN e Nn a 
CORPORATION - makers of rayon and nylon for textiles and industry 





Old and Worthless 


Ween it was new, this machine tool cost many times the 
original cost ol the revolver. But since then their respective 
values Leave been moving in opposite directions. The gun is now 


a collector s item. . the machine tool a scrap dealer's delight. 


The reason fos this is obvious. Somewhere along the years the 
revolver was replac ed by a newer, more ellicient model and 
qraduated to a gun fancier s collection. The machine tool, on the 


other hand, was required to limp along to its last dying gasp. 


It's hard to understand the philosophy behind this. Particularly 
since it imecreanses production costs and, inevitably, competitive 


selling pre es 


Lees- Bradner je ee you take a long, hard look at ee 
. ull” 


present hobbing ane threading equipment. Is it “over the 


and too expensive to heep! 


Ou: sales representative will welc ome the chance 
to look with you and give you honest answers as 
to your machines’ elliciency. Why not call him in 

if you hnow him. Or write us lor the name 
and address ol the Lees- Bradner man in your city. 


LOGS B@RAONER MODEL 7 TvYrPen A 
AUTOMATED SINGLE SPINDLE HOBBER 








ter tre ROSeEE Pas @OtAsT HOBETES Trees ADO MAL ORES wt Te@teo Muiee 12 8 wOeete 





if YOU THREAD OR HOB GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRAONER 
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man—executor of Albert Einstein's 
estate—the passport he had been seck- 
ing for more than two years. 


|. The Cain Campaign 


Former Sen. Cain has become the 
government's severest and most voluble 
critic. In the Senate, he was identified 
with the GOP’s extreme right win 
a man whe competed with McCarthy 
in McCarthy's own field. Cain is now 
a member of the five-man Subversive 
Board that processed Justice Dept 
charges of subversion against the Com 
munist Party and front organizations 
and has charge of the first legal restric 
tions on organizations on the Attorney 
General’s subversive list. 

Cain told a Senate Civil Service Sub 
committee in a two-hour session that 
the entire Administration program 1s 
“totalitarian.” His main target is the 
list of organizations labeled as subver- 
sive by the Attorney General—a list 
that now includes some 300 groups 
and provides much of the substance in 
the security program 
¢ Future, Not Past—Actually, Cain 
would do away with the entire subver- 
sive list in screening federal job ap- 
plicants. He says it should be enough 
for a prospective employee to take an 
oath to defend the U.S.—that his secur- 
ity status should depend on future 
behavior and not on past membership 
in Organizations. 

“If the answer to that oath is in the 
affirmative,”’ Cain told a CBS television 
audience last week, “then I think it 
should be accepted without second- 
guessing a man’s background, and that 
any violation of that oath is a responsi- 
bility primarily” of the FBI and other 
law enforcement agencies 

To condemn a man for past associa 
tions by an ex post facto law, making 
it criminal to have been a member of 
an organization that was not illegal at 
the time, is a violation of the spirit of 
the Constitution and “antagonistic to 
the common good,” Cain declared. 
¢ “Wormy”—According to Cain, the 
“warped and wormy measuring rod” of 
the subversive list contains at least 150 
groups now defunct, and only 20 or 
30 are active enough to be taken be 
fore the Subversive Board for a deter- 
mination as to whether they are actually 
Communist fronts. If the board agrees 
a group is a front, it is required to 
register with the Justice Dept. So far, 
court tests of the legality of this pro 
cedure have stalled its operation; up 
to now, not a single organization has 
actually been compelled to register 

Nevertheless, mere membership in 
such an organization, no matter how 
long past and detached the relationship, 
threatens the government or defense 
employee with loss of his job. 

Members of some of these organiza- 
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POWER... WHERE POWER PAYS OFF. No matter how tough overload protection, guard against physical damage, elec- 
or how special the conditions on your production line, trical breakdown and operating wear. For complete price 
Graybar-distributed G-E motors and controls give you full and specification data, call your nearby Graybar office, 


How to cut down-time...step up production 


Here are two practical suggestions: the first gives you maximum 
defense against shutdown due to motor failure; the secona insures 
SEND for reliable nonstop production shift-after-shift. 


| 1.NEW, G-E TRI/CLAD ‘55’ MOTOR — via Graybar. This all new G-E 
your FREE copy: Motor is built to last longer, perform better. New compact drip- 
proof, rust-resistant cast-iron construction ... new water shedding 

. ‘ oan silicone stator windings .. . new stronger polyester film insulation 
par wos ~ wd ya tpn ... higher full load speeds . . . longer bearing life without regreasing. 


... new bearing system . .. new ven- 2.GRAYBAR'S SPECIAL SERVICE ANALYSIS. Do your service conditions 
tilating system. See for yourself demand totally enclosed motors? Variable speed? Gear or revers- 
how better ible? A Graybar Power Apparatus Specialist will work with vour 
performance staff or your electrical contractor to select the exact equipment for 
and lower each machine-drive requirement. Call on him. It will pay off in 
me oe longer, trouble-free performance. Remember, Graybar distributes 
assured. the complete line of G-E motors and controls. 
As a matter of fact, your local Graybar Representative can provide 
practical application data on more than 100,000 different electrical 
items. For wiring projects, for instance; or lighting, ventilation 
and communication ; complete information is as near to you as your 
telephone. 


Here in capsule form are the fea- 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 


Gt aybaR ablation nk New York 17, N. Y. 








ATLANTIC 





In large insurance companies paper is a 
as in any volume pur- 
careful checks are made: checks 
for strength, checks for printability, checks 
for feel and, of course, a careful check 
on value received. 

When the last test is made and the 
proved results are in 10 of America’s 12 
leading insurance companies use Atlantic 
Papers. Doesn't this suggest that your 
business might profit from better looking, 
better printing Atlantic Papers? Why not 
specify Atlantic on your next paper or 
printing order? 


major expense. So 


chase 


AMERICA'S LEADING BUSINESSES USE 


EASTERN 


} 
‘ 
4 








Papers 


ATLANTIC BOND — A genv- 
inely watermarked bond paper 
for crisp, clean letterheads, en- 
velopes and office forms. 
ATLANTIC MIMEO — A top- 
quolity mimeo that feeds smoothly, 
runs well — perfect for bulletins, 
interoffice forms, direct mail 
pieces. 

ATLANTIC LEDGER — A tough, 
smooth sheet tha: gives outstand- 
ing performance in office or book- 
keeping forms .. . of wherever 
you need a paper that stands up. 


MADE BY EASTERN CORP. 





BANGOR, ME, 








tions in past years frequently included 
liberal and intelligent people interested 
in civil rights, says Caim; im fact, he 
says eight or 10 congressmen might 
well be challenged as past members. 

Cain says his criticism is the result 
of his two-year experience on the Sub- 
versive Board. 


ll. The GOP Program 


The Eisenhower Administration's se- 
curity programs involve separate checks 
for government employees, defense 
workers, and the atomic energy system. 
Basically, all follow the same criteria 
for security checks of employees, 
through use of the Attorney Ceneral’s 
subversive list, information supplied by 
federal agents, accusations by associates 
or others, and the like. 

When charges are brought, many are 
given a chance to quit. Otherwise, 
there is a hearing before a three-mem- 
ber panel of government employees— 
from some other agency. This panel 
advises the department head, who has 
the final authority to clear the employee 
or fire him. There's no appeal. 

This is a simpler setup than the Tru- 
man loyalty program. Truman created 
a court-like system with appeals from 
an agency board, made up of its own 
employees, to an appeals board that 
was, in effect, a court of last resort for 
all government employees accused on 
disloyalty or security risk charges. 

The record so far shows the Eisen 
hower-ordered security recheck of all 
federal employees is now about com- 
plete, with only 5,000 cases left to be 
reviewed out of 2.3-million workers. 
Some 2,000 cases turned up derogatory 
information. 
¢ Defense Plants—Workers on secret 
and top secret projects in defense plants 
must be cleared by the Defense Dept.’s 
security force (table, page 84). Em- 
plovees on projects classified as con- 
fidential—the least sensitive classifica- 
tion—can be cleared by the emplover. 
Defense officials only direct the removal 
of a man from classified projects; they 
won't take responsibility for ordering a 
man fired. 

If an employer wants to dismiss a 
worker on security charges, he has to 
do so at his own risk. One risk: possible 
court charges of defamation of patie 
or slander. In some cases, the union 
will take the case of a man who has 
been fired 

Some 3-million defense workers have 
been screened, with about 1,000 posi- 
tive cases of security risk turned up. 


ill. Recent Changes 


While defending their system, Eisen- 
hower officials have altered their rules 
recently. 

¢ The Pentagon has set up a cen- 
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ELIMINATES INJECTION NOZZLE LEAKS 


Crankcase dilution can be a big headache. But not for one Cy \ 
YR) 
y, 


of the leading Diesel manufacturers. They knew that the 

right injection nozzie seal would cure a major cause. . . 

and came to C/R Sirvene engineers for help. C/R manu- ! 

factured this Sirvene (synthetic rubber) part to extremely r4 } i \ [ } \ [ j 
critical dimensions and physical properties to match the . . 
equally precise dimensions of the assembly. Result: no .) aA / | } ] | | } 
more leakage. When you need a unique pliable part, 


produced with precision quality, you need C/R Sirvene. SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 
Write us for your copy of “Engineering with Sirvene.” 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1301 Eisten Avenve GIR VENE OIVISION . Chicege 22, Minels 
0% CANADA: MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY SUPER OLL SEAL MFG. CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT, 


Other c/R products 


Oit SEALS: Shaft and end face seals for all types of lubricant retention and dirt exclusion * Conpor: Controlled porosity mechan- 
ical leather packings and other sealing products * Sinvis; Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products, 
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Here are some things we can do for you: 








Show you available sites 
and buildings 





























Survey laber supply, 
skills and rates 



































Direct you to available 
sources of local financing 



























There's plenty to offer industry in the 29,000 square miles which the 
West Penn Electric System serves in the heart of industrial America 
—ample labor, room to grow, nearness to markets and suppliers. But 
we offer something more: a complete location service— plus a wil'ing- 
neas lo help you that's hard to duplicate. 

One plant-site inquiry we recently received involved 60 steps. A 
lot of effort-for one inquiry? Sure, but it got the site-seeker exactly 
what he wanted—and in ample time. His biggest problem: determin- 
ing which of several desirable locations was the best for his purposes. 

For quick facts on available buildings and sites, and on how to 
finance a new plant at low cost, phone our Area Development De- 
partment— WHitehall 4-8740—or send in the coupon below. 














Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Pean Power Company 
Nest Ponn MMectric System 












West Penn Electric System, Rowm 906 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. ! 
Without obligation, please send me a hand-picked assort- ! 
ment of current Industrial on available | 
industrial buildings and sites in your service area. 
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tral review board for all cases chal- 
_— by defense workers, and has 

a point of trying to give the ac- 
cused « complete set of charges. 

¢ Atty. . Brownell has put into 
effect seven refinements in the govern- 
ment employee security system—em- 
phasizing a review of security personnel 
im the various departments, producing 
acensers where it won't hurt national 
security, and “meticulous care” in sus- 

sions. 

While not conceding that these 
changes were the result of unsatisfactory 
operations, both departments acted in 
areas that have been the target of critics. 

¢ To Relax—Subversive Control Board 
member Cain would go a lot further. 
He would provide for: an end to man- 
ey suspension of workers before a 
7 paying counsel expenses for the 
accused out of government funds; grant- 
ing hearings to job applicants facing 
derogatory information. 
* To Tighten—Not all the proposed 
changes are in this direction, ng 

Currently, the Defense Dept. is back- 
ing a Defense Facilities Production Act 
in Congress to extend its subversive 

m to any plant that would be 
involved in emergency production. 
Theoretically, this would make most 
mdustrial employees subject to security 
checks. 

The bill passed the Senate in the 
waning days of the last session but 
failed to clear the House. It has little 
chance now, despite pleas by Defense 
security teams that known subversives 
are working in industries outside de- 
partment jurisdiction in positions where 
they could raise havoc in an emergency. 

Atty. Gen. Brownell announces he’s 
prepared to take 30 organizations now 
on his subversive list to the Subversive 
Board for a ruling that they must 
register as Communist-front organiza- 
tions. Up to now Brownell has brought 
14 organizations to the board. Of the 
front groups, only two—Labor Youth 
Le and International Workers 
Order, Inc.—have been through the mill 
and received board orders to register 
as Communist fronts under the 1950 
Subversive Activities Control Act. But 
legal appeals have blocked the orders. 
*In ani Eeownell took a small 
step the other way when he withdrew 
a petition to have the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee declared a Com- 
munist-front group. Brownell explained 
that the committee had been dissolved 
some time before—but noted that in 
other cases, past or future, dissolution 
of a front would not necessarily be 
grounds for dismissal of a case. 


IV. Labor and Management 


The hottest clash in the recent volley 
of attacks came a couple of weeks ago 
when labor and civil nghts proponents 
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For product improvement...for production efficiency 


FIND THE ANSWER 


--- with Celanese* Chemicals 


fs 
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Even backyard gardeners know how well hormone weed 
killers attack crabgrass. But the farmer has reaped the 
most from this chemical spray, in time and labor saving, 
and in increased crop yields. ACETIC ANHYDRIDE—a 
major ingredient in herbicides—is one of the acetyl chem 
icals which Celanese produces in volume, and whose uses 


Celanese has helped to develop over the years. 


The plastics industry is meeting the tremendous demands 
for television parts—-from cabinets to control knobs—-with 
highly efficient low-cost mass molding methods. By making 
FORMALDEHYDE available in four specialized forms for 
the production of the plastic resins. Celanese is contributing 
to an outstanding industry-wide record for performance. 


Today's “horn of plenty” for industry lies deep below the earth's 
surface, where trillions of cubic feet of natural gas represent a 
virtually inexhaustible supply of hydrocarbons. 

Celanese Corporation of America has based its integrated 
petrochemical operation on this vast storehouse of natural 
wealth, employing specially developed processes to synthesize 
organic chemicals for use in nearly every major field of pro- 


BASIC REASONS 








duction. It is an operation that can supply industrial materials 
of greater uniformity, higher purity and improved reactivity. It 
can offer manufacturers the continuity and selectivity they are 
looking for from their basic supplier. When your production 
problem is chemical—and basic—-Celanese organic chemicals 
can be the answer. Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, Dept. 568-F, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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charged federal and management offi- 
cials with injustices to defense workers, 
and Defense Dept. men fired back. 

The critics attributed the trouble 

mainly to the overzealousness of security 
officers in defense plants, cither govern- 
ment men or those employed by the 
plant itself. But they also blamed the 
security rules—the lack of right of the 
accused to confront the accuser; the 
failure to make a distinction between 
a possible enemy agent and someone 
with a blot on his record through asso- 
ciations or bad behavior. 
. —T'wo Defense Dept. officials— 
John Fanning, director of industrial 
relations, and Robert Applegate, chief 
of industrial security—defended the 
present security systems, charging that 
many of the attacks came from profes- 
sional criticizers. Both made a sharp 
distinction between a loyalty and secur- 
ity risk—describing the later as anyone 
who should not be working on a de- 
fense project for any reason, even “an 
epileptic working on sensitive equip- 
ment.” 

In the Defense Dept. view, it is nec- 
essary to remove any security risk from 
defense work—and even from defense- 
associated work. 
¢ Disclaimer—These officials disclaimed 
any intention of making a security 
check on all industrial workers, if the 
department's bili went through Con- 
gress. They said they are only after 
the “hard core’” Communists—and, any- 
way, an over-all security review would 
be prohibitive in cost. 

A management security official, Wil- 
son MecMakin, director of industrial 
relations of American Cable & Radio 
Corp. backed the Defense Dept. in this, 
saying the responsibility is mainly man- 
agement’s. He proposed cooperation 
with unions, and cited a contract with 
the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO) that spells out ways of 
handling subversives. 
¢ Challenge—Both labor and manage- 
ment were challenged by Adam Yarmo- 
linsky, a Washington attorney who 
studied industrial security cases for 
the Ford Foundation-backed Fund for 
the Republic. He claimed management 
and unions actually take little imterest 
in workers charged with subversion, but 
let them fight their own battle. 


V. Congress and Courts 


A new commission to review the 
whole federal security program is a real 
possibility now. The Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee headed 
by Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
approved the measure unanimously. 

¢ bill would establish a 12-member 
commission, representing the Adminis- 
tration, Congress, and the public, to 
work out a single security system for 
federal and defense workers. 
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The Administration sees this idea as 
a condemnation of the present setup; 
but may be unable to stop the move. 
¢ Major Role—The hand of the courts 
—of necessity slow—is beginning to be 
felt in the security struggle. Ultimately, 
the courts will play a major role in 
resolving the current debate over the 
relative claims of security and the basic 
freedoms of the Constitution. 

The courts are not apt to take eui-k 
or drastic action. The handling of the 
Peters case by the Supreme Court 
shows this. 

The court did not rule on the issue 
many people—including at least three 
members of the court itself—hoped it 
would tackle. That issue is whether 
government employees can, in loyalty 
proceedings, have under the Constitu 
tion the right to confront and cross- 
examine their secret accusers. 

But you see the influence the courts 
do have in the Supreme Court deci- 
sions just a few weeks ago in the so- 
called “Fifth Amendment” cases. Chief 
Justice Warren, while not actually 
changing existing law, reversed three 
contempt-of-Congress convictions by 
re-afhrming the Fifth Amendment's 
protection against self-incrimination. 
¢ Varied Pace—Generally it takes years 
for a Supreme Court test of a basic 
statute. And much of the legislation 
on the Communist threat involves very 
special legal problems that prolong liti- 
gation. 

Thus, the first constitutional chal 
lenge of the 1950 Subversive Activities 
Control Act is only now before the 
Supreme Court. The court has accepted 
for argument next fall an appeal by the 
Communist Party of America, the first 
organization ordered to register as a 
Communist-action group by the Sub 
versive Activities Control Board. At 
stake is the whole program of register 
ing and controlling Communist-action 
and Communist-front organizations. 

By contrast, the 1954 “immunity 
statute” —permitting the government to 
compel witnesses to testify in espionage 
cases by granting immunity from prose- 
cution—will get a quick test. The 
Supreme Court agreed last week to hear 
next fall a challenge of the law by 
William Ludwig Ullman, former 
Treasury Dept. official in the Truman 
Administration accused by ex-Commu 
nist Elizabeth Bentley as a wartime 
Soviet spy. 

No such quick test is foreseen for 
the sweeping Communist Control Act 
of 1954 (BW—Aug.28'54,p27), the 
most ambitious of the antitCommunist 
measures. It provides for the breakup 
of Communist-dominated labor unions 
and imposes criminal penalties for 
membership in the Communist Party. 
No proceeding under the act has even 
been started, so a court test is probably 
years away. 
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The Largest, Best-located 
deepwater Industrial Location 


on the Atlantic Seaboard 


BALTIMORE — 
GATEWAY TO WORLD MARKETS 


With direct rail-ship cargo 
transfer, one of the largest 
privately-owned railroad 
Marine terminals in the world 
... B&O's Locust Point Marine 
Terminal ... offers unsurpassed 
modern facilities. 


PACKED WITH POWER 


Abundent electric power of 
economical industrial rates. 
The Wagner Stotion—"on- 
line” in1956— withother plants 
of the interconnected system 
means more thon 2,000,000 
kilowatts ... Notural gas, too, 
is available. 


THIS 1S MARLEY NECK — at Baltimore! 
This air-view only suggests the 
vast size and unusual features 
of this deepwater site for your 
new seaboard plant | 


No big grading jobs here . . . no 
property acquisition delays... 
mild all-year climate , . . nowhere 
in this nation does MODERN ZON- 
ING afford better plant protection 

. Power is plentiful... RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION Of B&O'S 
high standards. 


The B&O, Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, and Anne Arundel 
County are ready and eager to 
help put your plant ‘into the 
picture’ at Marley Neck. 


Come see this site! If you can’t 
view it personally, we'll show it 
to you at your desk, in 3-dimen- 
sional color! Ask our man! You 
can reach him at: 

New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Baltimore | Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnber 1-2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-221) 


. ) Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Those who KNOW use B&O! 
Constantly doing things— better t 











DUST BOWL FARMERS this week were 
plowing under what was left of the Oklahoma 
Panhandle’s winter wheat crop (above) to 


make way for summer's sorghum and corn. 
Ihe land is still dry, but May's drought- 
breaking rains have brought the brightest 
outlook in five years to much of the South- 
west, and its farmers and merchants. 
I hey're saying this might be the end of the 
dry cycle and good years might lie ahead 
for a while. But the verdict on whether 
the «ry spell is really over hangs on rain- 
fall through the next few months. 


DOWNPOUR FLOODED farmer W. E. Hol 
land's yard, stood 34 inches deep in living room. 
it was worth it if it makes a crop,” says Holland. 
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FARMER HOLLAND, like others, 
had to take outside job to break even, 


Hope for Dust Bowl 


(Story continues on page 96) 


~w7 


FARMER JAMES THARP spent 
$10,000 for new irrigation system. 


MERCHANT R. W. VARNEY hopes 


for pickup, but he'll sell at first chance. 
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FEDERAL aaiiaeaies, 
BARGE Hun dine 
$1 LOUIS 1, wo 


A PRIVATELY @waete CORPORATION 


% 


We lost a nice piece of business 
the other doy. 


Friend of ours is importing three 
giraffes, and-he asked us to 
barge them upriver from New 
Orleans. You're common cor- 
riers, aren't you? he said. 


That's right, we said, but we 
don't have a giraffe tariff. 


You need a giraffe tariff, he said. 
What better way could you dem- 
onstrate that long-necked ship- 
ments travel best by barge? No 
low-bridge problems—get it? 


Besides, he said, giraffes are 
delicate, and barge shipments 
travel smo-o-oth. 


Furthermore, he soid, barge rates 
are cheapest; and after a man 
pays for three giraffes, he has to 
watch every penny, 


Since he put it like that, we 
said we'd go along—but it didn't 
work out, Complicated business, 
importing giraffes, So we lost the 
movement. 


If you want te ship giraffes, then, 
we can't accommodate you — 
but for any inanimate freight .. . 
long-necked or not... barge- 
load, carload, less-than-carload 
... Federal Barge is your best 
transportation buy. 
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DUST still blows over Guymon, Okla., but this time families are staying put. 


Dust Bowl’s Hopes 


(Story starts on page 94) 


In the Dust Bowl last weck, it was 
different. 

For five years, farmers had made 
their grim jokes about drought, had 
sown their seed with half-hopes, and 
reaped their harvest-what there was 
of it—with resignation. Each spring, 
the prospects had been the same: wind, 
dust, not enough water. 

But last week, in the panhandles of 
Texas and Oklahoma, ohh we the coun 
ties that back up from where the south- 
em corners of Kansas and Colorado 
meet, rain—drenching, pounding rain— 
had come (BW—May25'55,p88). The 
drought, if not ended, had broken, 
Across the plains, there was a new opti- 
mism, and as farmers laid down their 
sorghum and maize there was talk of 
the best summer since 1950. 

True, it was talk with crossed fingers. 
Dust still blew (picture above), and the 
May rains that poured 6 in. to 8 in. of 
water over wide sections of the South- 
west came too late to save much winter 
wheat and did little more than get the 
ground in shape for planting. If the 
new crops are to weather through, more 
rain must fall this summer. Then, and 
only then, will there be any sure sign 
that this latest drought in the South- 
west’s centuries-old cycle of wet and 
dry years (BW—May22'54,p134) has 
come to an end. 

At the moment, though, this much 
is agreed on: The outlook for much of 
the Dust Bow! is the best it’s been in 
five years. 


¢ Hard, but Not Killing—The past five 





years have been hard years—hard for 
farmers and hard for tradespeople with 
stocks of goods to sell to them. But 
few people—few with any real memory 
of how it was—are ready to contend that 
the damage has been anything like 
that of the killing droughts of 1930- 
1939, when the Great Plains first came 
to be known as the Dust Bowl. In 
gathering its first-hand reporting from 
part of the drought area this year, 
BUSINESS WEEK again came away with 
the conclusion that conditions still 
aren't so bad as publicity makes them. 

Around Guymon, in the Oklahoma 
Panhandle, only about 40% of the 
winter wheat acreage came through 
without serious damage this year. From 
October until May, there was no rain at 
all in Texas County, except for one 
small area north of Guymon. In 1954, 
freeze killed the wheat, in 1953 dust 
storms blew it out of the ground, and 
in 1952 it was a freeze again. Yet only 
two farmers pulled up stakes and moved 
away. And they were “‘foreigners’”’—men 
who had moved into the county during 
the war years’ boom days. 

“The farmers,” says Texas County 
Agent Bob Sheets, “are in better sha 
now than they ever were in the 1930s. 
For one thing, they went into this 
drought in better shape. They had 
about eight years of good crops, and 
strong wheat and cattle prices, during 
and right after World War II. Many 
of them took the money they made and 
put it into farm machinery. Others 
socked it away in bonds or land. Most 
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G-E 65-TON INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVE AT GRANITE ROCK CO. HAULS 2000-TON LOADS OVER GRADES AROUND QUARRY AND ROCK YARD. 


GRANITE ROCK CO. SAVES $10,240 A YEAR 


In single-shift operation, G-E 65-ton switcher gives almost 20% 
gross annual return on investment 


“Our G-E switcher consumes less fuel oil in one week 
than our old steam locomotive burned in a day,”’ says 
Lee Purtill, superintendent of Granite Rock Com 
pany’s main plant and quarry at Logan, Calif. 

Granite Rock, like hundreds of other companies, 
has discovered that a G-E industrial locomotive gives 
the best performance at the lowest cost. For example, 
Granite Rock reports that its daily operating costs 
have been reduced by 80% since it replaced its 
steamer with a 65-ton G-E diesel-electric. This saving, 
coupled with the low initial cost of the G-E industrial- 
type locomotive, provides a gross annual return of 
almost 26°,,—in single-shift operation. 

“One of the reasons we bought a G-E switcher 
rather than some other make,”’ says Mr. Purtill, ‘was 


that G-E engineers made a very extensive survey of 
our needs. They recommended the standard 65-ton 
unit for our requirements and proved to us the 
dollars-and-cents savings it would provide.”’ 


In any industrial haulage job you get the most 
economical and efficient service from an industrial 
locomotive —a locomotive designed specifically for 
industrial service. General Electric is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of this type of motive power. One 
of the six standard diesel-electric sizes, ranging from 
25 to 80 tons, may be exactly suited to your needs. 
For a thorough survey, contact your G-E Apparatus 
Sales Engineer or write for the booklet, “Switch to 
Diesel Electrics and Save,” to Section 120-74A, Loco- 
motive and Car Equipment Dept., General Electric 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 























people have had something to fall back 
on. 
GREATEST FIRE FIGHTING DESIGN E. J. Ceippin, the county agent at 
Liberal, Kan., says only the younger 1 
ADVANCE iN 25 YEARS! farmers who didn’t have a_ backlog 
- when the dry spell started are in really 
' a bad shape. But most of them have a 
managed to get by with side jobs. A 
county agent in southeast’ Colorado, 
where only about 20% to 25% of the 
wheat crop will bring any cash this \ 
year, said there’s “naturally” more 
credit, lower profits, and more penny 
watching. “But no one’s moving out, 
and we ose the best prospect for sum- 
mer in five years. If we get four or five 
inches of rain, we'll make the row 
crops.” 
In Boise City, Okla., where cattle and 
wheat rank about evenly as the top 
crops, only about 40% of the wheat 
will get through harvest. The drop in 
cattle prices two years ago hurt even | 
more. But even here, there’s no evi- 
dence that people are moving away, 
and storekeepers’ hopes are high on 
fe oie that a nitrogen plant and a 
‘ - elium plant will be built near the city. | 
This Kidde Automatic Pressure In Stratford, Tex., many of the farm- 
pe: ers are irrigating wheat, and their fields 
. . ” look good. “Another five or 10 years, 
Operated Co. Extinguishing System and they'll all be irrigating,” is the talk 
. one hears in town. 
is brand new from the floor up! =| warm, {git Prowht int 
7 emerges from these spot reports is sim- 
ply this: Though the drought—in terms 
Y CHECK THESE 10 FEATURES! of its dryness and its winds—may be just 
_ as bad as those of the 1930s, its effects 
_}1. no FALLING WEIGHTS—No (] &G. QuICK VISUAL INSPECTION — have been nowhere near so severe. And 
clumsy mechanical triggering methods. | All primary actuating parts fitted with the reasons for this are multiple—better 
Pneumatic or Electrical Control Heads | easy-to-read visual indicator. Shows at il hods, larger bank acc ore 
eutematiodity tdhanes Xie enttnde ; ‘ ¥ SRGSORCOF. it soil methods, larger bank accounts, more 
ee anil see cylinders, | a glance if system is “set” or “released. assets to borrow on, and more help 
plete discharge! : 
| ([] 7. MULTIPLE PROTECTION— Auto- from outside. 
(| 2. SELF-ENCLOSED PARTS—AlI matically-operated Directional Valves In Guymon, the First National Bank 
moving parts of the new Kidde system | let you protect more than one hazard this year had about $475,000 in loans 
are self-enclosed to prevent fouling or from the same bank of cylinders! and discounts; a vear ago, its statement 
a operation! C S. smpurs wrmanenes — New showed only $263,000. Like other 
|_| B. EASIER INSTALLATION—New | racking arrangement lets you weigh banks, the First National is not lending 
racking arrangement is pre-drilled at | CO, cylinders right in place without money on crops. But it is neither crack- 
the factory, eliminates need for special | disconnecting them, providing uninter- ing down nor closing the door on loans ‘ 
hangers, tools or outside material! Can | rupted fire protection even while cylin- for land and equipment. 
be either “free standing” or wall mount. | ders are being weighed! First National's Pres. T. F. Wright 
4. NO PARTS TO REPLACE— Even | [ | @. NO OUTSIDE POWER NEEDED — says: “You've got to stay with people if 
after a fire, operating parts of the new | The new Kidde system is completely they are trying. And these people are 
Kidde system can be re-set with a | self-contained, has rate-of-temper- ne nobody's running away. After all, 
screwdriver. No parts need be replaced. ature-rise detectors which give sure xcople out here are used to drought. 
Refill cylinders and system is ready protection even in case of outside ou have to be, if you want to farm 
for operation! power failure ! around here.” 
(_) &. simpce, THOROUGH TestING — | [] 10. auxitiIARY EQUIPMENT—Also Lance Brown, w ho manages the 
By merely disconnecting control heads | available for use with the new Kidde Farmers Home Administration office for 
from cylinders, all operating parts | system are devices for turning power Texas and Cimarron counties, feels the 
(other than actual discharge of CO, | on or off, for opening or closing doors, banks have gone about as far as anyone 
gas) can be tested in place! windows, dampers, etc. could expect them to go. “I don't 
Pally egprwed ty Undonantiond aii Padiery buteal Mabarctaries know one in the whole area that has ! 
Complete details of thie revolutionary new tyetem abe contained in Kidde'e foreclosed on a rancher or farmer,” he ’ 
Pressure-Operated System Booklet. Write jor your copy today! Says. | 
The farmers who come to Brown are 
hose who can't get credit, or addi- 
Kidde ® Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. sail credit oie the banks. Since [ 
625 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. last summer, he has O.K.’d $64,000 
Wolter Xidde & Company of Canade, Lid., Montreal— Toronto in new emergency loans—for feed, seed, 
The words ‘Kidde’, Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’, Fyre-Frees’ ond the Kidde seo! are trademarks of Wolter Kidde & Company, inc. and living expenses—in Texas County, 
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Maybe 

your carton 
needs this 
“Midas touch’ 





How Gair Package Analysis* 
diagnoses cartoning problems 


Mavbe the “Midas touch” of Gair-Reynolds 


clusive zold foil-laminated board is just what 
tlie doctor ordered for vour carton 
Or not! The white crispness of cla 
vated stock the transparency of Plastafol \ 
th tra protection of another Gair carton ‘ 

















material might sell your product faster \ 


Point Gair Package Analvsis gets rid of the 


} \ 
mavbx This unique service uncovers your . 
basic packaging needs, relates them to your mar ‘ 
keting and shipping patterns. Then Gait <% 
Creati i-ngineering studies these facts, come \ 
up with th arton material, the structural and 
ph igns, the printing and production 
techn that will make vour carton a best 
it i fast-moving market 
4 
> . . 
G P Anal ysis a service designed to | 
ful irton for your product. Your 
nearest ir representative will be glad to give you 


the ft No obligat on, naturally 


Creative Engineering in Packaging 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC 
155 EAST 44TH STREET + NEW YORK 17, WY. 


FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS + PAPERBOARD 














A BELT FROM. 


Here's the inside story of how the thread-like lines that 
hauled troop-laden gliders fathered a great new V-belt. It 
begins with those drives where soaring shock loads resulted 


in premature stretching, breaking or other failures. 


A new kind of belt was needed—one having great strength 
plus a built-in cushion to soak up the shock of peak loads 
without stretching. The G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man 
undertook to build it, but soon found it was easier said 
than done. 
Core of the problem was the load-carrying cords in a belt. 
lhe G.T.M. experimented with many kinds. Some had the 
strength. Others had the “give.” But none had the right 
combination. Suddenly he remembered the towlines on 


eliders. Certainly they had to be strong, lightweight, 


flexible and shock-absorbent. What were they made of 


The answer was synthetic cord. But it was only a partial 
solution. All of the known “miracle fibers” were tested 
There still was too much stretch. The complete answer 
came only after the G.T. M. developed an exclusive, trip! 
action tempering process, involving Tension, Temperatur« 
and Time that gave the cord of his choice maximun 


strength, yet removed the surplus stretch. 


The result was Triple-Tempered (3-T) Cord around whic! 
the G.T.M. built a completely new and balanced super-\ 

belt — the HY-T V-Belt. So strong are HY-T V-Belts that 
seven can do the work of ten ordinary belts under the 
heaviest shock loads—permit proper belting in limited 


space, eliminating another cause of early failure. And they 








‘THE BLUE 


are dimensionally stable under all storage or operating 


conditions. For details on how HY-T V-Belts can cut your 
drive costs, see the G.T. M., your Goodyear Distributor or 
write Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, 
Ohio or Lincoln, Nebraska. 

YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you with Hose, 


Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for him in the yellow pages of 


your Telephone Directory under “Rubber Products” or ‘Rubber Goods.’ 
| 


H & Rubber '" Ake o | 


G00D,7 YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


















ve 1nGco! The best idea of the week rolls 


ight out of the freight elevator: It's a 


Rheemcote Poster Drum — lithographed 
in eye-catching colors and carrying a 
sales message wherever it goes! 


Obviously, the promotion-minded people 
at Magnus Chemical knew a good thing 
when they saw it. They discovered we 
could give them any design, in any num- 
ber of colors, and on all sizes of drums 


and pails. Also, they liked the surpris- 


ingly low price. 


Right now, hundreds of companies are 
promoting their name and trademark 
with colorful, attention-getting Rheem- 
cote Poster Drums. Why don’t you? 


For details, call our nearest office. Or 
write to Rheem Mfg. Company, 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


He’s just spotted another 


“Thats what we need-a drum 
that sells like a poster!”* 


YOU CAN RELY ON 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Rheomeote. Lithographed Poster Drum 


RICHMOND AND SOUTH GATE, CALIF, HOUSTON, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, LINDEN, N. J., AND SPARROWS POINT, MD 














and has approved another $36,000 in 
additions to already outstanding loans. 
“In a good year,” Brown says, “we'd 
have hardly any of this money out.” 

Despite the drought Brown gave 
money to four farmers last year who 
wanted to start their own farms in the 
county from scratch. And, on the in- 
coming side, FHA collected $143,000 
on loans that it had out to 117 families. 

The Federal Land Bank, a farm 
cooperative, figures it has about $900,- 
000 out in loans in Texas and Cimarron 
counties. But this is longer-term money 

mainly 20-year loans—on machinery 
and land. A more immediate source of 
cash—to the tune of about $230,000 so 
far this year—has been the Agricultural 
Stabilization Committee, a combined 
county-federal agency. 

ASC has been paying farmers 50¢ 
to $1 an acre to use dust-ccontrol meth- 
ods on their fields. Last winter, with 
federal funds, it paid half the freight 
on hay that had to be shipped into 
the state for cattle feed. This spring, 
Washington channeled another $350,- 
000 into western Oklahoma's drought- 
hit counties as part of $5-million in 
relief funds for the Dust Bowl. The 
cash is going to farmers for such things 
as emergency tillage. 
¢ Short, but Not Broke—With the 
money they've had, the money they've 
borrowed, and the money they've col- 
lected from crop sales, crop insurance, 
aid payments, and sideline work, most 
farmers have managed to keep from 
sliding to a mere existence level. But, 
as any merchant will testify, they've 
held close what dollars they've had. 

“Of course I've been hurt by the 
drought,” says Charley Boston, Guy- 
mon furniture dealer. “Anyone who says 
he hasn't is lying. I'm doing about 75% 
of the business I'd do in a good crop 
year. 

Other storekeepers are apparently tell- 

ing the truth, since the almost uniform 
report is that sales have been running 
15% to 35% below “normal” business. 
The hope, of course, is that the rains 
of May marked a definite turning point 
in the cycle, and that this summer will 
be the beginning of an improved income 
picture. “If the row crops make,” says 
R. W. Varney, owner of the Firestone 
appliance store in Guymon, “we'll have 
a good Christmas. If they don’t, things 
will be pretty bleak.” 
«Some of the Answers—No one who 
knows the Southwest would be brash 
cnough to suggest that there is any sin- 
gle answer to its age-old cycle of famine 
and plenty—no one way to take advan- 
tage of the good years without bringing 
on the punishment the dry ones can in- 
flict. But there are partial answers, and 
the fact that the punishment this time 
has been lighter is evidence that the 
farmers have found some of them. 

Irrigation is one, and in the Pan 
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Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are standard- 
ized and mass produced to meet average industrial needs. 
They cost far less than other cranes built for the same serv- 
ice. Extra value is engineered in—all have features first 
performance-proved on heavy-duty “Shaw-Box” Cranes. 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Crane capacities range from ! to 20 
tons. Every size has rugged, rigid three-girder bridge con- 
struction—no whipping or skewing! All gearing operates 
in oil in sealed housings. All moving parts rotate smoothly 
on antifriction bearings. Motor and shaft are permanently 
aligned. Maintenance requirements are minor, Dependable 
safety devices protect man, load and crane. 


Accurate spotting is easy with a Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’. 
Cranes have fast-acting brakes and variable speed magnetic 
control, They are operated by push buttons on floor con- 
trolled cranes and by master switches on cage controlled 
cranes. Get complete size, type, trolley style, span and 
other data. Write for Catalog 221, then select and order a 
money-saving Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Crane. 


Aircraft Products. 








PRICED TO SAVE YOU MONEY... 
BUILT TO CUT YOUR COSTS! 


ca 
(CRANES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Lead 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting speciaities, Makers of ‘Asheroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Mancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 





handle it seems to be the coming thing. 

In Texas County today, about 150 wells 
are bringing up water from the redbeds, 
a rock stratum about 400 ft. down. Jack 
Alexander, who owns the De Soto- 
Plymouth dealership in Guymon and 
also sells farm implements, says irriga- 
tion has made his business this year. 
Since January, he has drilled 35 wells 
for farmers, compared with 37 in all of 
last year. FHA alone has $175,000 out 
on irrigation loans, a figure that breaks 
down to an average of about $12,500 a 
well, 

Most of the irrigation systems are 
for sorghum and maize. Although some 
farmers are using them for wheat, 
there’s a widespread feeling that irrigat- 
ing the grain crop is too risky a gn 
ble. Too much can happen—freeze, hail, 
dust from other areas—during its long 
growing season to warrant the cost of 

igging water for it. And the water, of 
course, is not inexhaustible. The South- 
west is already having to face up to the 
growing problem of how to recharge the 
reservoir (BW—May7’55,p134). Okla- 
homa’s Gov. Raymond Gary says Texas 
County's water table dropped three 
feet in the last year, and that “we will 
have to learn water conservation, too.” 
Gary will push for an overhaul of the 
state’s water and soil conservation laws 
again in the next session of the legis 


lature. 
D } t 4 @) L D Apart from irrigation, better land 
care has made a difference. ‘Most of 
4 T o b L the farmers out here have learned to ) 
farm for drought years," County Agent ) 
Bob Sheets says. “In other words, they 
y TO 4 A G f plant cover crops, such as grasses and 


Seer ¥ 


clover and strip farm—plant seven strips 
to the quarter acre and leave the land 
between the strips fallow—to keep the 
soil from blowing.” Chiseling and list- 
ing—plowing deep to damper soil under 
neath—is being used for emergency wind 
tillage, too. The Agricultural Stabiliza 
tion Committee is paying farmers about 
half the cost of this erosion control. 

¢ Back to Nature—The fact remains, 
though, that a lot of the land that has 
been blowing should never have been 
— up. This is the Dust Bowl’s 
asic problem: As long as it’s farmed, 
its erosion is not likely to be controlled. 
The remedy—severe as it is—is probably 
to return to permanent grassland some 
8-million to 9-million acres that aren't 





You can get out of the trap caused by broken-down 
record containers when you use Diebold steel files. 
Safe-T-Stak files eliminate the “squeeze” caused by 
excessive replacement, space and operating costs! 
Diebold files provide the facilities oleae records neat 
and orderly for fast finding! They last a lifetime .. . - 
increase storage room capacity up to 100%... AND COST | 
NO MORE THAN FRAGILE CARDBOARD! 

Ask about the magic of sintered Nylon a new material i 
that makes drawers operate with unequalled ease. 

Let us prove that Diebold steel files will save you 
time and money! Call your local Diebold 












o " : 
representative, or mail this coupon today. ' — for cultivation. 

w-211-pt e¢ drought-control meeting that 
(PRR RRE REE ERERERE REE EEE EEE EEE EEE REE EES fh ials from 12 states had with A ri- 

Diebold, Incorporated omcian a, ae ‘ £ 
msiatininibin 926 7 Ra. 5. £., Canton 2, Ohic culture Secy. Ezra Taft Benson in Den- 
ee ects... Please send information about Sofe T Stak files » thi ‘cme : 
including cece histories. and these PREE SERVICES (furnished with each order for ver carly this month seemed to be 
100 or more units): thinking along these lines. Along with 
1. Frew Installation 3. Record M Lal ' a program that recommended revision 


2. Pile Room lay-out 4. Record Destruction Plon of the crop insurance system and easicr 


: n 
vm credit terms, there was gencral agree 
Individvel Title ment on the need for putting —_— 
INCORPORATED a lands back into grass with some kind 
of assistance from the federal govern- 











926 Mulberry Rd., §, E. cir 
y Zone ...{. State ——___. 
Canton 2, Obie lee dteddited ddd hth hdd hhh hd ment. 
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Test for tensile strength tells an important hose line story 


This 10,000-Ib. tensile tester stretches an Aeroquip hose assembly to determine the holding 
ability of the “little geme”’ fittings. These unique fittings grip the reinforcing braid without 
compressing the hose inner tube. Tests like this help to develop industry's highest quality hose lines. 


eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN . . . WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF HOSE LINES FOR INDUSTRIAL AND AIRCRAFT APPLICATIONS 
ts are tully Protected by Patents in U.S.A. and Abroad. **04ddle @eme*’ is an Aeroquip Trade Mark 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities in U S.A. and Abroad. Aeroquip Pr 





NAMES & FAC 


Robert B. Anderson gave up the relative peace of Texas 
oil and cattle for the political hurly-burly of Washington. 
As Deputy Secretary of Defense, he’s doing a job but .. . 


Keeping Out of Headlines 


Robert B. Anderson (cover), the U.S 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, is a little- 
known 45-year-old Texas Democrat who 

becoming a big man in the Repub 
ncan Administration 

In the months—first as Secre 

ry of the Navy, then in his present 
ince last spring—Anderson unob 
trusively has established himself as one 
of the most widely regarded of Pres. 
Kisenhower's businessmen im govern 


pa + 27 


po ’ 


ment 

While Defense Secy 
has been beset by kennel dogs and 
General Motors stock, Army Secs 
Robert Stevens by Sen. Joseph McCar 
thy, and Air Force Secy. Harold Talbott 


Charles Wilson 


106 


by A-bomb stockpiles in Spain, Ander- 
son has managed to stay out of the 
headlines. He has made his mark in 
Washington as a quiet, efficient opera 
tor who never puts his foot in his 
mouth, And he has impressed people, 
especially the President, with his sharp 
intellect and abounding energy 

In recent months, Anderson has 
emerged as the man behind the scenes 
at the Pentagon—making key decisions, 
and pulling more and more strings in 
the military establishment. One Penta- 
gon veteran explains Anderson’s relative 
obscurity by the fact that “so many 
things that would be ‘issues’ don't de 
velop because Anderson handles them 


so quickly and intelligently. It’s when 
you re in bankruptcy and get a receiver 
that you make the headlines.” 


1. Political Education 


Anderson has had a political educa- 
tion that Eisenhower's other Defense 
Dept. appointees lack. That’s probably 
the key to his success in Washington. 
Before his Navy appointment, he already 
was at home in both the rough-and- 
tumble of precinct politics and the 
normal operations of government. 

At 22, while still a senior at the 
University of Texas Law School, Ander- 
son was elected to the state legislature. 
The following year, he was named 
assistant attorney general of Texas. 
Other big state jobs followed: tax com 
missioner and chairman of the state’s 
unemployment commission (he wrote 
Texas’ first Social Security law). Later, 
he was appointed deputy board chair 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Dallas, and clected chairman of the 
Texas State Board of Education. 

But Anderson basically is a business- 
man. For 16 years, he was connected 
with the Waggoner estate, a massive 
oil-cattle-farming empire in north-cen 
tral Texas valued at about $300-million. 
In 1941, he became its $60,000-a-vear 
general manager 
¢ Eisenhower Backer—During the 1952 
election campaign, Anderson, a Demo- 
crat, was considered by many to be the 
brains behind the Citizens for Eisen- 
hower organization in ‘Texas. Like 
many other Texas oilmen, Anderson 
ditched Adlai Stevenson because of the 
Tidelands oil issue 

The story goes that after the election, 
Eisenhower asked Gov. Allan Shivers 
for the names of outstanding Texans 
who could be considered for high posts 
in the new Administration. Shivers 
listed Anderson first As a_ result, 
Anderson was named Secretary of the 
Navy after Eisenhower's return from 
Korea. 
¢ Navy Record—As Secretary of the 
Navy, insiders say, Anderson wrested 
control of the department away from 
the admirals. Civilian control of the 
Navy had been firmly established by the 
late Secy. James V. Forrestal, then 
diminished rapidly under john L, Sulli 
van and Francis P. Matthews. Ander- 
son’s predecessor, Dan A Kimball, 
made some progress in regaining the 
helm. But as one civilian official savs, 
“Anderson restored the right balance.” 
This is what he did: 

¢ He made the Chief of Naval 
Operations responsible to Anderson 
himself, not to the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as had been the 
case. 

e He ordered the chiefs of the 
seven Naval bureaus to report to him 
on all matters. Previously, the bureau 
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They fly this track at 2100 mph 


Except for the absence of crossties it 
looks just like a very neatly aligned 
standard-gage railroad track. But no 
trains ever use it. The traffic it carries 
flies rather than rolls, moving over the 
i.1-mile-long track not on wheels but 
on runners. Speeds are as high as 2100 
miles an hour — roughly three times the 
speed of sound. 

It's the Supersonic Naval Ordnance 
Research Track, called Snort for short, 
located in a flat stretch of California 
desert country. Snort, strictly a product 
of the jet-propelled, guided-missile, 
supersonic age, is used for captive-flight 
testing at extreme speeds of devices 
used in national defense. 

The device to be tested is mounted on 
a jet-propelled carriage, riding on metal 


shoes. Acceleration, velocity, trajectory 
and the like are measured by means of 
a vast array of precision instruments, 
including streak cameras. An ingenious 
water brake begins slowing down the 
test flights from their supersonic speeds 
as far as two miles ahead of the end of 
the line. Among the many items already 
tested are projectiles, rockets, guided 
missiles, and model and full-scale air- 
planes and their components. 

As would be expected, building to 
meet the speeds and stresses to which 
this test track is subjected called for the 
strength and ruggedness of steel. The 
steel rails, unusually large and heavy, 
were rolled on Bethlehem Steel mills. 
Bethlehem's West Coast subsidiary, 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corpora- 


tion, supplied the special steel rail-an- 
choring units, also the steel reinforcing 
bars for the concrete foundations which 
support the track for its entire length. 


Slowed down by ingenious water brake, rocket- 
propelled test carriage nears end of Snort track, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





For Fast, Economical, Secure Fastening 
~ Use Townsend Tubular Rivets 


Townsend tubular rivets feed 
readily into any make of auto- 
matic machine because they have 
the uniform physical properties 
and accurate dimensions essential 
to smooth assembly operations. 

The very nature of tubular riv- 
ets makes it possible to set them 
with slight pressures—an impor- 
tant factor in fastening materials 
which cannot stand the impact re- 
quired to set solid rivets. 

The appearance of these tubu- 
lar rivets is good—enhances the 
attractiveness of many products. 
They also help reduce product 
weight because they are lighter 
than other types of fasteners, yet 
when properly clinched have great 
holding power and develop shear 
strengths comparable to heavier, 
more expensive fasteners. 


The economy of Townsend tub- 
ular rivets has led to extensive 
use in many industries including 
the electrical industry for assem- 
bly of plastic and light metal 
parts in radio and television sets 
and appliances. In the automo- 
tive industry they assure safe, 
positive fastening of lining to 
brake shoes. In fact, Townsend 
tubular rivets are widely used to 
reduce material and unit costs in 
any industry where quick, secure 
fastening of metals, plastics and 
fabrics is desired. 

Townsend tubular rivets are 
available for quick delivery from 
large stocks, in a wide range of 
sizes, in steel, brass, aluminum 
and copper. For more informa- 
tion on how you can benefit from 
their use, use the coupon below. 


Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1616 


Seles Offices in Principal Cities 


tn Cenede: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Gananoque, Ontario 


TOWNSEND COMPANY 
Sales Department 
New Brighton, Pa. 


Please send without obliga | Sireet_ 


OO EE Title. 


A 











tien “Tubvler Rivet” Bulletin 
TL-103. City 











As a Texas Democrat, he promoted the 
Citizens for Eisenhower organization. 
ANDERSON starts on p 106 


admirals had two masters; they were 
subordinate to the civilian Secretary on 
matters of management and _ perform- 
ance and to the CNO on requirements. 

¢ Over CNO’s violent objections, 
he set up an analysis office, headed 
by a civilian, which reports directly to 
the Secretary and is outside CNO’s 
chain of command. This office keeps 
tabs on materiels, manpower, facilities, 
and program performance for the 
Secretary. 

¢ Hie named two more Assistant 
Secretaries—one to act as comptroller, 
the other to be in charge of manpower 
matters—and gave district Naval com- 
mandants more authority over local 
management problems. 

¢ He clarified the status of the 
Marines by making the Marine com- 
mandant responsible to the civilian 
Secretary rather than to the CNO., 
¢ Running a Business—On the business 
side, Anderson put the Navv’s industrial 
facilities on a corporate-like basis by 
applying the working capital Lag 
to most of the installations. Such a plan 
had been proposed before, but had 
never got off the ground. 

Shipyard and ordnance plant mana- 
gers were given a revoiving fund with 
which to finance all production costs. 
Costs were charged to work in process. 
Finished goods then were “‘sold”’ to the 
Navy or other military agencies at unit 
costs calculated to return money to the 
working capital fund. The Military Sea 
Transportation Service also was put on 
the same basis. Up to that time, Navy 
industrial plants were financed by allot- 
ment of funds from Congressional 
appropriations. The new setup resulted 
in better cost controls, more cost- 
consciousness on the part of installation 
managers. 

Another of Anderson’s projects was 
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to start a full-scale inventory of the 
Navy's $15-billion of equipment on 
hand. On the first go-around, $1.2- 
billion of goods was declared surplus, 
and thousands of items were crossed 
out of the Navy's supply catalog. 

* Boost for Seapower—Whiether by de- 
sign or coincidence, the Navy has made 
a big comeback during Anderson’s ad 
ministration. The Texas businessman 
became an advocate of seapower and 
of the super aircraft carrier. 

During the past three years, the Navy 
has regained the prestige lost during 
the 1948-49 fight with the Air Force 
over the relative merits of the B-36 
bomber and the supercarrier. Some ex- 
perts say it is gaining the upper hand 
in the battle for primacy among the 
military services. What role Anderson 
played in getting authority for a fifth 
60,000-ton supercarrier and the biggest 
shipbuilding program since Korea isn't 
clear, but it’s a good bet that the Navy 
wasn’t hurt by his support. 


ll. Seal of Approval 


Anderson was promoted to the 
Deputy Defense post in May, 1954, 
when Roger M. Kyes resigned to return 
to General Motors. This was the first 
top-level promotion made by Eisen 
hower, and was a sure sign that Ander- 
son’s stock was high at the White 
House. 

Theoretically, a Deputy Secretary is 
supposed to be an alter ego to the 
Secretary, operating interchangeably 
with him on almost all policy matters. 
An Under Secretary, on the other hand, 
is mainly a general manager, handling 
day-to-day matters and maybe some 
single facet of policy—leaving the 
Secretary free for major policy work 
¢ Free Hand—There’s a marked psycho 
logical difference between the two. At 
the State Dept., for instance, Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., is not Secy. Dulles’ alter 
ego; he’s Acting Secretary only when 
Dulles is out of town. At other times, 
Hoover is mostly an administrator, An 
derson, however, holds a stronger rein. 
He's something of a general manager, 
but as Deputy Secretary he’s freer to 
make deals on policy matters without 
necessarily touching base with Wilson 

According to a Wilson directive, 
Anderson has “power to act for and in 
the name of the Secretary of Defense 
and to exercise powers of the Secretary 

. upon any and all matters concern 
ing which the Secretary is authorized 
to act.” In other words, anything that 
Wilson can do, Anderson can do. As 
a result of this directive, Anderson hag 
gone in on matters that Kyes rarely 
touched—strategy, foreign military as 
sistance—and is beginning to carry the 
brunt of the Pentagon's load. 
¢ Popular Choice—It's no secret that 
Kyes’ departure and Anderson's suc- 
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Townsend and Motorola In Shirt-Sleeve 
Sessions Plan Better Products For You 


One of the ways Townsend helps 
Motorola and other customers plan 
better, more economical products is 
by giving their technical staffs com- 
plete information on the advantages 
of cold-forming fasteners and small 
parts. 

Here you see a portion of the 
ninety members of the purchasing, 
engineering and production depart- 
mentsof Motorola, Inc. who attended 
a session conducted by Townsend 
cold-heading specialists. 

This group heard how the cold- 
heading process is used to produce 
a multitude of fasteners and small 
parts which make possible substan- 
tial savings in material, assembly 
time and improve the design and 
performance of many products. 

The meeting is a typical example 
of how Motorola is seeking constantly 
to keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in many fields in order to con- 
tinue to produce quality radio and 
television sets in a highly competi- 
tive fied. 


‘Townsend 


COMPANY * ESTABLISHED 1816 


In addition to cooperating with 
manufacturers in the electronic in- 
dustry, Townsend has held similar 
sessions with automotive, appliance, 
farm implement and aircraft groups. 
Members of the technical staff also 
visit customers’ plants to suggest 
improvements in fastening and as- 
sembly methods. Many companies 
send samples and drawings of parts 
and draw upon Townsend's more 
than a century of experience in cold- 
heading by having the parts improv- 
ed at a saving. 

Townsend has the capacity to pro- 
duce more than sixty-million items 
per day — makes more than ten thou- 
sand types of special cold-headed 
parts, solid rivets, lockbolts, tapping 
screws, tubular rivets, special nails, 
blind rivets, Tuff-Tite* screws, lock- 
nuts, and formed wire parts. 

To learn how these products and 
the experience of Townsend can be 
used to save time and money in your 
operations, use the coupon below. 


*Trademark 


Seles Offices in Principal Cities 


in Canada: Pormenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Lid., Gananoque, Ontario 


TOWNSEND COMPANY Neme 


Title 





Sales Department 


New Brighton, Pa. Company 





Please send without Street 





obligation “Fasteners 
and Small Parts for All 





industry” Bulletin TL-96. Cay 











SPEED PRODUCTION FROM RAW MATERIALS 
TO FINISHED PRODUCT WITH WEBB CONVEYORS 


Webb conveyor systems speed production and reduce costs in the handling of 
bulk materials, parts and finished products. For, regardless of material to be 
handied, Webb manufactures conveyors that will exactly meet every need and 
Webb engineers have the installation experience to secure highest efficiency. 


Here's how o paper mill utilized Webb conveyors and engineering to obtain 
best possible materials handling throughout their entire manufacturing operation. 
In the woodyard, a daily supply of thirteen hundred cords of pine logs from four 
states is unloaded from railroad cars and trucks onto three Webb chain conveyors. 
Two convayors take logs directly to the chippers while third conveyor can carry 
the logs either to the chippers or storage stacker shown above. 


This stacker, which is the largest in use today, is approximately 300 feet long and 
rises 80 feet in the air. Up to 30,000 cords can be stored by the stacker. Addi- 
tional chain, belt, drag, screw and apron conveyors automatically perform such 
functions as: removing chips from storage bins, carrying chips to digester, and 
conveying bark to storage or boiler house. Even coal from railroad cars is carried 
on conveyors to the crusher and then automatically distributed to the boilers. 


Within the mill a Webb conveyor system handles rolls 6 feet in diameter and 
10 feet long. These rolls, which weigh 10,000 pounds, are carried on roller flight 
conveyors and slat conveyors from cutting and gluing to banding and weighing. 
Also, through use of a selector mechanism, finished rolls are sent either to storage 
or to a slat conveyor located on the shipping dock. ons 


Get The Facts—by writing to us on your company letterhead, we 
will place your name on our list to receive each month factual data 
describing time and cost savings in plants that hove installed 
Webb conveyor systems. 


JERVIS B. WEBB CO. 


> . , = | 5 — 
Mpecialists um CA Conveyor My slems 


604 ALP A, DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


op. 


. 








As Secretary of the Navy, he wrested con- 
trol of department from the admirals. 
ANDERSON starts on p. 106 


cession made few people unhappy at 
the Pentagon. Kyes is brusque and 
abrupt, and seems to court the reputa- 
tion of being the hard-boiled type. 

Anderson, in contrast, is soft-spoken, 
never pounds the desk the way Kyes 
did, rarely shows anger. But officials who 
have worked with both of them say 
that Anderson can be every bit as tough 
as Kyes. “But it’s a smoother kind 
of toughness,” says one. 

It's a fact, however, that Kyes had a 
tougher task when he came to the 
Pentagon. His first assignment was a 
hatchet job—to take the first hard look 
at a military budget that had mush 
roomed during Korea, then to hack out 
the fat. In doing this, he stepped on 
plenty of toes. 

Anderson, on the other hand, found 
all this dirty work behind him. Besides, 
as former Secretary of the Navy, he 
already knew his way around Washing 
ton and the Pentagon 


lll. Scope—and Pressures 


You get an idea of the scope and tre- 
mendous pressures of Anderson’s job by 
looking at some of the problems now 
facing the Defense Dept. 

Foreign affairs: In Formosa, the Air 
Force and Navy say we should defend 
Quemoy and Matsu; the Army recom- 
mends against it. In Vietnam, political 
chaos has made the U. S. task of 
whipping up an effective native army 
almost impossible. In Austria, the pend 
mg peace treaty leaves the disposition 
of U.S. troops there up in the air, 
The Pentagon has to decide which ally 
should have priority in U.S. military 
help. 

Mobilization: The Administration has 
switched from a policy of building up 
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How Staley’s put the “super” in 
supermarket sales of processed foods 


Better texture... true flavor. re appetizing color: 
3 big benefits processors realize from Staley ’s ingredients 


“Get Mrs. Consumer asking for specific brands when she digs into her 
purse’’—that’s Scaley’s objective for processors of canned and frozen 
foods. Accomplishment of this goal is evident in the fact that more and 
more processors of premium foods rely on Staley's ingredients to build 
quality in everything from ice cream to packaged meats. 

Whether it’s food processing — starches for paper or textiles—or putting 
more buy appeal in confections and bakery goods, Staley strives to build 
steady repeat business for its customers through product betterment, 
Your Staley representative welcomes your inquity on product or process 
problems. Contact the Staley branch office nearest you. 


4. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ilinois 
SRANCH OFFICES. ATLANTA . GOOTON . CHICAGO . CLEVELAND « KANGAS CITY . MEW TORE « PHILADELPHIA . SAN FRANCISCO. ST. LOWS 


SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 


* Pharmaceutical 


° Confectionery 
* lice Cream 


* Jams 


A 


* Meat Products 
* Fruit Canning 


* Beverage 


Jellies 





























LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘Nick Plate’ 


send you our detailed and accurate “Along 


the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 


ested in. Call or write: 


H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Phone: MAin 1-9000 

















Which is simpler? 

An electronic system without moving parts! It's 
especially true in instrumentation used to auto- 
matically indicate and control the level of any 
wet or dry material that flows. 

A good example is the TEKTOR Electronic Level 
Controtier with its electrical capacitance meas- 
uring principle. It gives positive, dependable 
control, yet.in many applications, its probe 
need never touch the material. 

Look into Fielden Simplified instrumentation 
for Temperature * Level + Pressure + Conduc- 
tivity + pit + Tachometry + Moisture Content « 
Dimensional Aceyracy * Current « Voltage 


' 


aes 





Ee INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
BW -6, 2920 N. 4th St., Philo, 33, Pa, 









































INTERESTING... 
INFORMATIVE READING 
FOR AGENCY MEN 


Titled “Mains areas of cree” 
—this 12-page booklet reports . 
in pictures and captions .. . 
history and growth of busineas 
publications from Gutenberg to 
Automatic Control. 

A quick reading Sugamentany 


of the place, nd economic 
functions of the = press. 
Write us for a copy. 


MCGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, inc. 


Room 2710, 330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 














As Deputy Secretary of Defense, he sets 
policy on many Pentagon problems. 


ANDERSON starts on p. 106 
for a crash date—a specific year of 
maximum danger—to one of main- 


taining a strong military position over 
an indefinite period. But here, you 
have to decide on some cutoff point 
where you freeze design, start produc- 
tion—and hope you're not shooting the 
works on a weapon that will soon be 
obsolete. 

Manpower: The Pentagon would like 
to strengthen reserve forces. But it 
must veconcile the factors of equity— 
requiring everyone to serve im uniform 
—with (1) limits on the size of a force 
it can maintain, and (2) private indus- 
try’s own technical manpower needs. 
¢ Policy Setter—Anderson is closely in 
volved with all these problems. Al- 
though he was the only one of Fisen 
hower’s top-level Pentagon appointees 
without manufacturing experience, he 
has helped crystallize some important 
Pentagon policy on this subject. 

He played a big role im settling a 
0licy squabble that Wilson’ and Kyes 
bad developed with the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization—the celebrated issue 
of a broad vs. narrow mobilization base. 
The Wilson-Kyes team favored the 
narrow base as a less costly approach 
to arms buying. According to most 
observers, this led to a new emphasis 
on single-source suppliers. Anderson 
took the stand that the higher costs of 
keeping more defense companics in 
production at a slow rate were offset 
by the strategic gains. Last December, 
the Pentagon issued a directive “‘clari- 
fying” Defense Dept. procedure policy 
(BW—Dec.18'54,p25). It was right in 
line with ODM’s broad-base concept, 
and authorized payment of premium 
prices to keep certain producers going 

To Anderson, who thinks military 
expenditures will have to be maintained 
at a $34-billion level for an indefinite 
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in steel and concrete 


and finest buliding 


Creary '330' 
Drive-it 


"WHAM' and they're together for life. No drilling — 
no boring, no hammering—do a 15 minutes’ fastening 
job in 15 seconds! 

The new Creary ‘'330"' Drive-It is a portable fasten- 
ing tool, eliminating clumsy air lines and electrical 
cords. Using the new super-power .25 caliber cartridge, 
the Creary ‘330°’ Drive-It sets hardened steel pins 
instantly and permanently into steel or concrete. 


In the Mid-America office of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Chicago, 
Creary “'330"’ Drive-It and Drive Pins were 
used to fasten air conditioning trim, 1 x 4 steel 
plates, and elevator steel threshold supports to 
concrete. Fastenings which ordinarily took 15 
minutes, were made easily in 15 seconds. 








Powder Power Tool Corp. 
75228.W. Macadam Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 
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Announcing Acco’s New 


WRIGHT Electric 
Roller Chain Hoist 


Fewer parts...longer life...better value! 





Here’s a dependable, lightweight, service-proved 
electric hoist for better, faster and more economical 
handling of 1,001 lifting jobs. 


The new wricut Electric Roller Chain Hoist —now 
available in 14, 4, 1 and 2 ton capacities —rounds out 
the famous WRIGHT line of hoist equipment —Speedway 
electrics, Wright Safeway and ratchet lever hand hoists, 
trolleys, crane end-trucks and drive units, and cranes. 


These Features Mean Better Value. This hoist 
embodies many outstanding features, which add up 
to extra-long service life with amazingly low mainte- 
nance. Its versatility and dependability in perform- 
ance mean better value for you. It has the fewest 
number of wearing parts. It is provided with a self- 
locking, double worm gear which acts as its own load 
brake. A few of the other important features are shown 
at the right. 


Competitively Priced. Surprisingly simple in 
design, rugged in construction and competitively 
priced, the wricut Electric Roller Chain Hoist is a 
profitable self-amortizing investment from any view- 
point. It saves lifting time; it reduces accidents; it 

makes it unnecessary to call skilled workers away 
from productive work for lifting tasks. In 
short, it keeps men and machines pro- 
ducing and quickly pays for itself. 





For full information 


write for Bulletin DH 504 











DOUBLE WORM GEAR 
Self-locking, double worm gear 
acts as its own load brake. 





STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Load is supported by steel for 
strength, safety, durability. 





DOUBLE BRAKING 
Spring-operated motor brake 
works together with self-lock- 
ing worm-gear drive. 





LONGER CHAIN LIFE 
Alloy steel roller chain reduces 
vibration and wear, Double- 
swivelled suspension hook 
prevents twisting of chain 
under load, 


us 





LOW HEADROOM 
Less headroom from hook to 
hook adds working space in lo- 
cations where ceilings are low. 


© 





BALL BEARINGS 
Precision ball bearings provide 
improved performance and 


longer life. 
acco 


ACCO BETTER VALUES 
—Key to Better Business 


The better values you get when you 
buy from ACCO Divisions reflect 
themselves in better values in your 
own production. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
Weed Tire Chains + Welded and Weldiess Chain 
Acco Registered Sling Chains 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope, Tru-Loc Assemblies 
AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Aircraft Cable, Controls, Fittings 
Tru-Stop Brakes for trucks and buses 
ACCO CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel and Malleable Iron Castings 
CAMPBELL MACHINE DIVISION 
Wet Abrasive Cutting Machines « Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Blocks « Electric Hoists, Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 
HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 
Pressure, Vacuum or Compound Gages 
MANLEY DIVISION 
Automotive Equipment for garages and service stations 
OWEN SILENT SPRING DIVISION 
Owen Springs and Units for mattresses and furniture 
PAGE STEEL and WIRE DIVISION 
Welding Wire, Shaped Wire, Manufacturers’ Wire, 
Chain Link Fence 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIV, 
Power and Hand Lawn Mowers 
R-P&C VALVE DIVISION 
Bronze, Iron & Cast Steel Valves + Steel Fittings 
WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION 
“Rockwell” Hardness Testers 
WRIGHT HOIST DIVISION 
Wright Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes 
THE ALLISON COMPANY 
Rubber and Resinoid Bonded Abrasive Wheels 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Automatic Control, Recording and Telemotering 
Instruments, Aircraft Controls, Socket Screws 
THE MARYLAND BOLT and NUT CO, 
Bolts and Nuts « Lag Screws and Forgings 
IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


INFORMATION on any ACCO product 
gladly sent on request. Address your in- 
quiry to Market Development Depart- 
ment, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., 929 Connecticut Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





ACCO PRODUCTS INCLUDE THOSE 
PICTURED BELOW AND LISTED IN 
THE COLUMN AT THE LEFT 





ACCO REGISTERED SLINGS 
Some jobs call for chain slings — 
others, wire rope slings. acco makes 
both kinds. acco Registered Slings are 
efficient, safe. 





PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWERS 
The Pennsylvania line —famous for 
performance since 1877—includes effi- 
cient power mowers and easy-running, 
smooth-cutting hand mowers. 





BRISTOL AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
Bristol Instruments represent the 
most advanced ideas in automatic con- 
trol. Their use results in better plant 
efficiency and product quality. 





CAMPBELL ABRASIVE CUTTERS 

These quality machines make clean, 
smooth cuts without work hardening. 
They save by reducing cutting time 
from minutes to seconds. 





Better 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


SALES OFFICES IN; Atlanta, Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Pa., New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portiond, Ore., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Wichita, Kans., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa, 


Values 











Another Example of 
Modern Business Building 






Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company Building, 
San Francisco 





Architects: 

Loubet and Glynn, San Francisco, Calif. 
General Contractor: 

MacDonald, Young and Nelson, San Francisco, Calif. 
Architectural Metal: 

The Kawneer Company, Berkeley, Calif.,and Niles, Mich. 
Windows: 

Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


Aluminum Applications In This Building: 
Copings * Door Frame «+ Vertical and Horizontal Mullion Covers « Door 
and Window Jamb Covers « Column Covers * Facia « Stools and Sills 


Reynolds offers specialized assistance on aluminum 
applications and design problems... coordinating 
varied aluminum requirements for procurement 
efficiency and economy. Write to Architect Service, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Lovisville 1, Ky. 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 














As heir apparent to Defense Secy. Wilson, 
speculation on his political future grows. 
ANDERSON starts on p. 106 


period, the Pentagon’s “new look” 
policy is important because it will help 
avoid the iebadhtunies aspects of 
military procurement. 


IV. Top-Level Operations 


Much of Anderson's time revolves 
around top-level conferences. 

Every Monday morning, for example, 
he attends the Joint Secretaries meet- 
ing with Wilson and the three service 
Secretaries. On Tuesday morning, he 
goes to meetings of the Armed Forces 
Council, which includes the five mem- 
bers of the Joint Secretaries group plus 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
On Wednesdays, he meets with the 
Operations Coordinating Board, which 
keeps track of how National Security 
Council decisions are being carried out. 
He frequently represents the Pentagon 
at meetings of the Interagency Defense 
Mobilization Board, an advisory body 
of Cabinct-level officials to ODM. 
¢ Obligation—Anderson is often asked 
why he gave up the relative peace of 
the Texas oil and cattle business for 
the political hurly-burly of Washington. 
He says, “I felt it was an opportunity 
for me to discharge an obligation.” 

In his childhood, Halen was 
stricken with polio, which left him with 
a slight limp. Because of the disability, 
he was exempted from military service 
during Wor'd War I 

He is distressed that government 
service isn’t “clothed in greater dignity 
and esteem.” He thinks that unless it 
is, government can become “a haven of 
mediocrity—a moribund establishment 
administering more money than the 
combined income of all the business 
corporations in the U.S.” 

* Familiar Face—Before his Navy ap- 
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Modern measuring. Twin Disc engineers connect a Hewiett-Packord electronic counter to 
magnetic pickups. Pickups ore actuated by gear teeth on torque converter shafts. Counter 
shows speed ratio instantly, accurately, in direct-recding digital form. In many counter 
applications, non-technical personnel make precision measurements without special training. 


Twin Disc...another leader uses electronics 


for better engineering and manufacturing 


Once the best way to determine torque 
converter efficiency included 4 “cut and 
try’ method of speed ratio measurement. 
This involved constant adjustment, many 
tachometer readings and much arithmetic. 


Today, engineers at Twin Disc Clutch 
Company read speed ratio directly, instan- 
taneously and accurately with Hewlett- 
Packard electronic counters, oscillators and 
voltmeters. These and other electronic test 
instruments—in simple, portable setups— 
save Twin Disc hours of time in engineer- 
ing as well as on the production line and 
in quality control. 


Hewlett-Packard designs and manufac- 
tures the world’s most complete line of 
electronic test instruments—over 250 dif- 
ferent types of measuring equipment used 
by manufacturers and processors, in scien- 
tific research, in radio, TV and communica- 
tions, and by the armed forces. 


Correct application of such equipment is 
of prime importance. -bp- field engineers 
can tell quickly whether -bp- equipment 
can help answer your manufacturing or re- 
search measurement problems, A letter 
outlining your measuring requirements will 
bring a prompt reply. 


Field engineers serving all principal cities 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. Cable *HEWPRACK*" 





Your business is in the Age of Electronics 





Radar, sonar and other electronic military 
achievements were made possible by accu- 
rate, depandable electronic test instruments. 
Now, advanced models of these same instru- 
ments ore invaluable in rocketry, nuctear 
physics and research into interstellar phe- 





science and industry, elec- 
tronic test instruments make routine meas- 
urements faster, more accurately; increase 
knowledge by opening the door to measure- 
ments once not possible. Electronic test in- 
struments work by measuring or comparing 
electrical impulses from notural or mon- 





Your TV pieture is clear and steady, and 
color TV is now ot hand, thanks to electronic 
test instruments. TV set makers use instru. 
ments to design better circuits, speed manu- 
facturing and imp: testing. Broadcasters 
use them to monitor equipment performance 
ond maintain transmitters and microwave 
networks in perfect operating condition. 








WORLD LEADER IN 
ELECTRONIC MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


sites 




















HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Save $15,850 in 9 Years 


FOR HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


Consistent growth of Harris-Seybold Company, one of the nation’s 
largest printing-equipment makers, has required many office additions. 
By using Hauserman Movable Walls since 1946 at its general offices 
in Cleveland, the company has saved $9,225 over the cost of rearrang- 
ing so-called permanent walls. 


This movability can produce savings when least expected. For instance, 
when Harris-Seybold moved a | 5-ton air-conditioning unit into one area 
last summer, interior office walls had to come down. Fortunately, they 
were Hauserman walls... and the job was completed in one weekend. 


Harris-Seybold has also saved $6,625 in maintenance costs, because 
Hauserman’s exclusive lifetime finish eliminates the need for repaint- 
ing. Routine soap-and-water washings keep Hauserman walls looking 
like new. Visit a Hauserman installation near you. See how Hauserman 
“extra quality’ can mean extra savings for you, too. 


Yauserman 
ANtovable Qriltriors- 














THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 

7256 Grant Avenve * Cleveland 5, Ohic | 
Please send your free booklet to: 
tei | 
Compony Title 

Address | 











“ ..a@ lot of people in 
Texas have political aspira- 


tions for him. . .” 
ANDERSON starts on p. 106 


pointment, Anderson was a frequent 
witness before Congressional commit- 
tees on oil matters. For four years, he 
was president of the Texas Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Assn., an important 
trade group. As Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary, he now tries to keep his hands out 
of oil. But he isn’t too successful. As 
the top government official with an oil 
background, the Administration turns 
to him often. He worked with Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., in the settlement of the 
Iranian oil crisis. He was active on the 
President's Cabinet Committee on n- 
ergy Supplies & Resources Policy, 
which recommended voluntary curbs on 
oil imports. Earlier this month, Ander 
son helped work up a compromise on 
the Neely oil-import restriction amend- 
ment to the Reciprocal Trade Bill. 
Anderson got into the oil and cattle 
business at 27, when the Waggoner 
estate heirs lured him away from his 
position as chairman of the Texas Un- 
employment Commission. He is now 
on a leave of absence from the estate. 


V. Heir Apparent 


When he joined Waggoner, Ander- 
son was about to start a shoestring 
campaign for state attorney general. He 
had aspirations to become governor. 
Since his Pentagon appointment, there 
has been a lot of new talk in Texas 
about Anderson's political future. 
Whether he still has political ambitions 
himself is unknown, but as one Texas 
— says, “A lot of people here 
xave political aspirations for him.” 

Presumably, Anderson is still a 
Democrat. Some people feel that his 
suppert of Eisenhower and his partici- 
pation in a Republican Administration 
put the kibosh on any political future 
for him. Others disagree. They con- 
sider Anderson big enough to have 
escaped the bitterness in Texas between 
the Democrats who were loyal to the 
party in 1952 and those who bolted to 
cisenhower. 

There are several indications that 
Eisenhower has big things in mind for 
Anderson. The late Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson once quoted Eisenhower as say- 
ing, “i'd be for Anderson for President 
if he weren't a Democrat.” Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson, a warm friend of Ander- 
son’s, says the President told him re- 
cently, “Bob is big enough to handle 
any job in this country.” 

At a White House dinner last year, 
the President said the GOP must build 
up some of its younger men as potential 
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I do the Work of 
DOZENS 


OR AS MANY AS 500 PERFECT COPIES 
Fi a hurry, you just can’t beat an 


Old Town Spirit Duplicator. It’s clean, 


i foolproof and economical. No costly sten- 2.2 
cils or mats, no messy inks or gelatins, no 
‘ cleaning up later. Simply write, type or 
draw on an Old Town master unit and 
q place it on the machine. Copy paper 
{ moistened with a clean, alcohol-type D U P L | C ATO R S 
fluid picks off clear copies faster than one 
a second. And you get up to six colors 





World’s foremost maker of carbons, ribbons, 
duplicators and duplicating supplies. 





at once! 
Rent your Old Town Corporation, Dept. BW-6 | 
OLD TOWN SPIRIT DUPLICATOR Get 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about Old Town Spirit Duplicators 
% Rentals as low as $7.50 per month. the including rental plan, free trial and trade-in offer 
a Rent one or many machines. details NAME ° P pebeesoeteon cccceeerbereboesooosorsce . 
P * 10-day FREE trial in your own office. today GEE . ds cvecdntdescccspoceessescccsqnsdebbosetesmnes 
+ Li ' loin on your old machine CES, vp ccddadioncdiiscdescunbidiiadsstosedabde a oe , ’ 
if you decide to buy. TEETETIIILLIL LILI 
bee ee new - 

















VOU FURNIGH THE PRINT, WE'LL FURNISGH THE PART 





SYNTHANE REDRAW CAPS _ 
FOR NYLON SHIPPING FPIRNS 
ARE SMOOTH, SNAG-FREE, PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 





Synthane laminated plastic redraw caps are typical of 
many Synthane parts at work in the textile industry 
Bobbins, pirns, Soden package tubes, hosiery turning 
and examining forms, and sizing bobbins are often 
made of Synthane. 

For redraw caps the advantages most desired of Synthane 
are snag-free smoothness for draw-off surfaces and long 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, | River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of the Synthane textile folder. 


Name 





Tithe 














life. Other textile components, depending upon their 
functions, require light weight, hardness, temperature 
or dimensional stability, rigidity, crush-resistance, wear 
resistance, resistance to moisture or dyes. Synthane lami- 
nated plastics have all these properties in combination. 

Synthane is also able, by reason of experience and equip- 
ment, to produce quality textile parts—usually at a reduc- 
ticn in time, money, and rejects. 

Information on most of the Synthane laminated parts for 
the textile industry is available in a special textile folder. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy promptly. Use the coupon. 





[SYNTHANE] 


ip = 
LAMINATED |S} PLASTICS 





SYNTHANE CORPORATION - OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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’. . . his lack-luster press 
relations have kept him out 
of headlines . . .” 


ANDERSON starts on p. 106 


Presidential or Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates. He reportedly named Anderson 
as one example of the men he had in 
mind 

* School Days—Anderson was born on 
a small cotton and dairy farm at Burle 
son, Tex., near Fort Worth. He grad- 
uated from Weatherford College in 
1927, and for the next three years 
taught high school in Burleson (Span- 
ish, history, and mathematics). His of- 
heial Pentagon biography also notes 
that he coached the school’s undefeated 
football team in 1929, 

Che following year, he turned to law, 
received his degree at the University of 
l'exas in two years—with one of the 
highest records in the school’s history. 
He stayed on as an instructor for two 
vears, serving in the state legislature 
md conducting a private law practice 
it the same time. 
¢ Rumors—In recent months, Wash- 
ington has heard frequent rumors about 
Wilson’s upcoming retirement from the 
Pentagon and Anderson's promotion to 
Defense Secretary. Anderson himself is 
embarrassed by all the talk. “It makes 
it look as if my friends are impatient,” 
he says. 

Pentagon insiders insist that Wilson 
will stay on until the end of Eisen- 
hower’s present term. But it’s doubtful 
that he would remain for another four 
vears—assuming the President's reelec- 
tion. At that time, it is presumed, the 
Pentagon's top post would be Ander 
son's for the asking. 
¢ No Showman—Despite his reputation 
in government, Anderson remains 
something of an enigma to the press. 
lhe Pentagon press corps looks at him 
is someone in an ivory tower—with 
drawn and unapproachable. Aside from 
some select newspaper correspondents 
in Washington, he almost never sees 
reporters. As Secretary of the Navy, he 
held only one press conference. In his 
present job, he has appeared only once 
it one of Wilson's. He provided little 
news at cither conference, 

Soon after his appointment as Secre 
tary of the Navy, the Pentagon's press 
regulars set up an off-the-record lunch- 
con meeting to become acquainted 
with the new Navy boss. According to 
one reporter who attended, “It was ex 
tremely awkward. Anderson said almost 
nothing.” 

These lack-luster press relations, 
‘long with his unshowmanlike way of 
operating, have kept Anderson out of 
Washington headlines. Apparently, he 
likes it that way. 
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One reason Westingh Air Conditioning lasts longer and requires less maintenance is the 
Carbon Analysis Test shown above. It is performed on all spring steel used for compressor flapper 
valves, This assures proper belance between hardness and flexibility necesmory to prevent 
valve leakage. It is one of the many tests that result in performance like this, . . 





Atter 17 years— 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Compressors Stili On Year-Round Schedule 


In 1938 the Apponaug Company, War- 
wick, R. L, installed two Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning compressors as part of 
an industrial cooling system. Today, sev- 
enteen years later, both compressors are 
still operating 12 months of the year. 
Moreover : these compressors have weath- 
ered two hurricanes which completely sub- 
merged the units in salt water. 

And unbelievable as it sounds—only 
two seals have been replaced during the 
entire 17 years. 

This is the same type of compressor 
used in all Westinghouse Air Condition- 


ing systems that lasts longer—and re- 
quires less maintenance. 


BUSINESSMAN'S GUIDE TO AIR 
CONDITIONING. ..yours for the asking. 
To help you get your full dollar's value 
of air conditioning, we've prepared a 
i2-page guide, It even discusses costs. 
To get your free copy, call your local 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning Distrib- 
utor. He's listed in the Yellow Pages of 
the phone book . . . or write: 

Westinghouse Air Conditioning Dept W’-5, 

Box 510, Staunton, Virginia. 


you caw se SURE...i1F «Westinghouse 

















At home 
everywhere 


Wherever 


service” if your Automobile Insurance 
pelicy bears the Hartford Stag. 


ou go, you'll get “hometown 





Injured in 
a collision... 


these policyholders | 
got fast action from a 
nearby Claim Office of 
the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Com- 
pany's nation-wide service network. 

Their belongings were safeguarded .. . 
the accident investigated . . . reports pre- 
pared... their car damage checked and 
repairs arranged. 

When insuring your car, go to your 
local Hartford Agent or your insurance 
broker and ask for the Stag-marked policy 
that assures you “on-the-spot” service. 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Conneetiout 
Northwestern Fire & Marine 
Insurance Compan 
Twin City Fire Insurance = 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 














Spud Dealers in Hot Water 


Federal agency charges group attempted to manipu- 
late futures market in potatoes. Head of accused firm says 


the dealings were personal. 


Last week, it looked as though there 
might soon be a break in “the case of 
the vanishing potatoes.” 

The Commodity Exchange Authority 
(a branch of the Agriculture t.) 
charged Winn & Lovett Grocery Co. 
and six of that company’s officials— 


along with five other closely associated ° 


compenies—with attempting to manipu- 
late the price of May, 1955, potato fu- 
tures on the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change. 

The CEA complaint grew out of the 
default by short sellers on delivery of 
627 contracts of May potatoes. Of this 
default, the Winn & Povett group was 
responsible for 606 contracts—about 27- 
million Ib. of spuds. 
¢ Delivery—When a dealer sells a fu- 
tures contract, he commits himself to 
deliver a certain quantity of the com- 
modity by a certain date. If he doesn’t 
actually have the commodity on hand 
at the time he sells the contract, he is 
“selling short.” He can then do one of 
two things: He can wipe out his obliga- 
tion by buying a futures contract a 
the same month, or he can buy the 
actual commodity on the open market 
and deliver. 

If prices have fallen by delivery time, 
he makes a profit, since he has sold 
the futures contract at one price, bought 
it back or bought the actual pattie 
at a lower price. Conversely, if prices 
rise, he stands to lose. 

Because of the necessity of making 
and taking delivery on contracts that 
aren't canceled out, futures prices are 
tied to the expected supply of the 
actual commodity—say, potatoes—at a 
given date. And this is where specula- 
tion comes in on a commodity ex- 
change. If a dealer thinks that potatoes 
will plentiful at a certain date he 
will sell a futures contract for that 
date—in the hope of buying it back 
later at a lower price. If another dealer 
disagrees, and thinks potatoes will be 
short, he will buy that contract. The 
futures price moves up or down depend- 
ing on how most rte. the feel about the 
situation; If most think potatoes will 
be plentiful, and sell futures, the price 
goes down; if most buy, the price goes 
up. 

¢ Man Charge—The essence 
of what CEA charges in the Winn & 


Lovett case is that the group tried to 


manipulate the price of May, 1955 po- 
tato futures downward, both by selling 
substantial quantities on the exchange, 
beyond their ability to deliver, and, at 
the same time, by doing various things 
that made it seem as though there were 
yr of potatoes available for delivery. 
f the alleged manipulation had been 
successful, that is, if prices had actually 
dropped, the group would have been 
able to buy its contracts back at a profit. 

The complaint traces the potato 
dealings of Winn & Lovett and its asso- 
ciated companies from late March 
through May. It calls attention to the 
fact that, at one point—after having 
accumulated a substantial short posi- 
tion—the group satisfied some of its 
contracts by buying potatoes in Maine, 
repackaging and delivering them, even 
though it could have accomplished the 
same thing more cheaply by buying fu 
tures contracts on the New York ex- 
change. 

The implication is two-fold: (1) By 
delivering potatoes the group made it 
seem as though there were igre ot 
potatoes to deliver, and (2) if, mstead, 
it had bought futures contracts on the 
exchange, it would have raised the 
futures price. 
¢ Heavy Selling—The most serious 
charge concerns dealings just before the 
close of trading in the May, 1955, con- 
tract. Trading closed on May 20 (deal- 
ers then had until Mav 31 to deliver). 
In the closing minutes of the May 19 
session, members of the group sold over 
400 contracts, increasing their short 
position to more than 1,000 contracts, 
“with knowledge of the fact that they 
did not have and would be unable to 
obtain potatoes to deliver on the major 
portion of such position.” 

About this time, the complaint con- 
tinues, the group also made “mislead- 
ing and knowingly inaccurate” state- 
ments concerning its intention to de- 
liver potatoes. 

If, as the complaint alleges, the pur- 
pose of this last large sale of futures 
was to depress the price on the follow- 
ing day, it could only have been 
through stampeding the market. After 
all, for every futures contract sold, one 
would have to be bought back—under 
last-minute circumstances—the next day. 
¢ Family Affair—Since the potato mar- 
ket is a relatively small one, where 
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Meet some important members of 
the HARPER family 


If you use bolts and cap screws you will be interested 
in the Harper family. It is a big family! 275 separate 
sizes out of stock in stainless steel, 183 in Monel, 167 
in brass, 77 in aluminum, 673 in the bronzes. Many 
additional sizes on special order. 

This family of products is typical of many sizes and 
styles of Harper fastenings carried in stock in bolts, 
nuts, screws, washers and rivets—all, of course, of 


corrosion-resistant metals—brass, bronze, Monel, 
aluminum, and stainless steel. 

Write the Harper Branch or Distributor near you 
for prices and delivery. Or, if you have a particular 
fastening problem, remember Harper engineers and 
metallurgists are available to help you. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, Illinois 


Specialists in all corrosion-resistant fastenings 


Bolts « Nuts « Screws ¢ Rivets *« Washers 


of Brass * Bronze « Monel « Aluminum ¢ Stainless 
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marble... ©... 


people of Texas $85,000 


Writes architect Karl Kamrath: “Our savings on the marble curtain 
wall were dual: we lightened the structure as a whole, using less steel 
and concrete; and again we picked up 4” of usable space all around 
the building with the thinner marble, picking up about 3,400 square 
feet... This alone saved better than $85,000 for the people of Texas. 


“Two incidental gains were important. Against our hurricane rains, 
this marble has an absorption of only 0.01 per cent compared with 
absorption up to 15 per cent with other masonry. And we found that 
the resistance of 1” of marble to dangerous radioactivity from the 
isotopes used in cancer treatment is equal to 2/16” of lead.” 


Literature available: “Marble as a Radiation Shield,” “Proof that 
Marble Costs Less ...". Write: 


Marste & |ystrrute OF America, INC. 


106 FORSTER AVENUE. MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 











everybody pretty much knows what 
everybody else is doing, most observers 
feel that the chance m stampeding the 
market was very small. Traders are 
privately wondering just what the Winn 
& Lovett group could have had in 
mind—if manipulation, indeed, was 
what it intended. As a matter of fact, 
instead of panicking, the market closed 
higher on oe 20 than it did on May 
19 


The Commodity Exchange Author- 

ity will hold public hearings on its 
complaint on July 20. 
+ Defense—James FE. Davis, chair- 
man of Winn & Lovett and one of 
the individuals cited in the charges, 
says that the whole affair involved only 
his personal dealings and those of other 
individuals; that Winn & Lovett, as 
such, doesn’t enter into the matter at 
all. 

Davis claims that his purpose in all 
these transactions was actually to make 
delivery; that the potato market on the 
Mercantile Exchange is a “paper mar- 
ket” that doesn’t reflect supply and 
demand and so works a hardship on 
men, like himself, who want to deal in 
actual potatoes; and that what he actu- 
ally wanted to do was bring some real 
potatoes into the market. 
¢ Repacking Angle—He explains his 
failure to make delivery by pointing 
to a situation that existed in the market 
at that time: 

Exchange rules specify that potatoes 
must be delivered in i00-Ib. bags. How 
ever, in an effort to raise prices, the 
Maine Committee of the Production & 
Marketing Administration put an order 
into effect in early March that pro- 
hibited the shipment of 2-in. potatoes 
—the basic grade on the exchange—in 
100-Ib. bags. This meant that anyone 
buying potatoes for delivery on a fu- 
tures contract would have to repack 
them—an expensive business. As a re- 
sult, the order sharply limited the num- 
ber of such deliveries. 

This order was suspended at a PMA 
meeting on May 17. According to 
Davis—and his defense of the defaults 
hinges on this point—the suspension of 
the order normally would have been 

ublished in the Federal Register on 

fay 20; instead, it was not published 
until May 25. 

Davis says that if that order had 
been published on time, he would have 
been able to bring res, potatoes 
down from Maine by May 31 to satisfy 
the contracts—and that the Maine price 
would have dropped enough to turn 
him a profit. 

* Doubters—Traders here add a skep- 
tical note. The Maine potato season 
was drawing to a close around the end 
of May, and most of the crop had al- 
ready been sold. Even if the suspen- 
sion had been published on the 20th, 
if Davis were going to fulfill all of 
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Like every 

Acme Idea Man 
John Everett, 

Los Angeles, 
continues to 
service and bring 
fnew improvements 
to the attention of 
his customers 





ask your 
"Acme Idea Man 
to help solve your 
problems 


Al M For Safe, Lower-Cost a 








* 
AIM for faster conveyor line packaging 
with Acme Steel strapping tools 


No matter how simple or complex your packaging conveyor line, 
Acme Steel strapping tools quickly adapt to the need at hand. Consider 
the packaging department at O'Keefe and Merrit Co., Los Angeles 
appliance manufacturer. (Idea 458 pictured above.) Think of it as your 
own. First the product is put in a lock-fold carton, Then the mounted 
Acme Steel strapping tool is swung into action. It tensions, seals and 
cuts the strap. A flick of a finger and the tool is out of the way. 

Another strap is applied at the bottom. In less than a minute 

your container is closed, reinforced and your product ready to ship 

in a sturdy, dirt-free, customer-appealing package. 

Without obligation your Acme Idea Man will gladly adapt one of 
hundreds of other successful low-cost ideas to your operation. Call him 
or write Acme Steel Products Division, Acme Steel Company, Dept. BC-65, 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois, or Acme Steel Company of 
Canada Lid., Postal Station H, Box 129, Toronto 13, Ontario, Canada, 
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What's 
going on 
behind 
those 
closed 


BOOKS? 


Many executives like yourself are too busy to keep close 
contact with bookkeeping operations. And yet this depart- 
ment may be eating up a sizable share of company profits. 
Aside from the danger of embezzlements, hold-ups, for- 
geries and general dishonesty—there’s the wastage caused 
by lack of control and by inefficiency. 

The Todd Company—through its Methods Study 
Plan —has put hundreds of bookkeeping departments on 
a safe, sound, economical basis. Won't you give us the 
opportunity to outline what our ABC Payroll System, 
our disbursement safeguards and our specially-designed 
machines can do for your business? Mail the coupon 
below. It won't cost you a penny to hear our story and it 


may save your company thousands of dollars. 


[eee GD GD GP @® GP a 6D 64 @> 4» == © 1 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N.Y 
Gentlemen 

I'm interested in your Methods Study Plan. Will 
you have your nearest representative phone me for 
an appomtment 


Name of Company 





Address City Store 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


wees «= OISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Your Name and Title . —— 


Phone = = 


Bo easy ces cout cues ch UanssnnNIsnD ana cus tb Satln Aint Gm dell ames ele dit ieee dill Gib Ga dew ee eu ew os 
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his contracts, he would have had to 
buy half of all the potatoes left in 
Maine at that point—again, in a very 
short period of time. It’s an open 
question what would have happened to 
prices in Maine under those circum- 
stances, but traders surmise that even 
if he had been able to go through with 
his plan to deliver, he would have taken 
a bad beating doing it. 


Natural Gas Scores 
Point in Congress 


Natural gas producers won an interim 
victory last week in their fight to clear 
themselves of direct federal controls 
(BW—May21'55,p129). But the mar- 
gin of victory was so narrow that no- 
body was doing much cheering. 

After several months of debate, the 
the Harris bill squeaked through the 
House Commerce Committee by a 
16 to 15 vote. Under the bill, producers 
are exempt from Federal Power Com- 
mission control, but FPC still keeps 
indirect control over natural gas prices. 
The bill provides that FPC, instead 
of setting the price the producer may 
charge, would apply a “reasonable mar- 
ket price” test to decide how much the 
pipeline may pay. 

The close vote in committee is a sure 
sign of a rough battle on the House 
floor. 


Silver Perks Up 


After slumbering at the same level 
for more than two years, the price of 
commercial silver suddenly came to 
life last March, and has been frisking 
around ever since. 

The price awakening came when a 
high demand, both in this country and 
abroad, bumped into a sudden reduc 
tion in supply. Offerings from Mexico, 
the main source of commercial silver 
in the U.S., have dropped off since 
that country sold a large part of its 
current and future production abroad 
for coinage. At the same time, offerings 
from Russia and Japan on the London 
market are down, and world supplies 
are tight. 

The U.S. Treasury buys U.S.-mined 
silver at an effective price of 90.41¢ per 
oz. for the commercial grade of the 
metal. So long as the commercial price 
is under the Treasury buying price, the 
effect is to keep domestic silver off the 
market. About a month ago, however, 
te commercial price moved up to and 
crossed the Treasury price line. This 
brought domestic silver into the open 
market, and the supply situation eased 
Last week, as a result, the open-market 
price once again dropped below the 
Treasury price. 
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GE raises your lobbys TF r 


Smart-looking GF METAL FURNITURE creales a lasting 


favorable impression on clients, customers and other callers 


OODWILL begins with good first 
G impressions in your reception 
GF’s distinguished metal 
desks, tables, chairs and lounges 
reflect the qualities of good taste, 
modern style and efficiency that 
speak well for your organization. 


room 


You are no longer restricted to 
sober gray or green in GF metal 
furniture. GF desks and files may 
be had in an array of bright deco- 
rator colors, with aluminum trim. 
Goodform aluminum chairs are fur- 
nished in ebony, gold, bronze-gold 


or copper... anodized non-chip 
colors that are infused into the 
aluminum itself. Smart upholstery 
patterns and colors can match or 
contrast, as you prefer 


The Mode-Maker desk shown 
above is designed for utility as well 
as appearance. With appropriate 
GF desk accessories, your recep- 
tionist can also handle correspond- 
ence, file cards, operate dictating 
equipment, or type. All these fea- 
tures—plus handsome styling—will 
cost only a fraction of 1%, of its user’s 
salary over a period of 15 years! 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 


*TONE FACTOR 


Why not make your reception 
lobby as modern and efficient as 
your own ideas suggest? Just call 
or drop in at your nearest GF show 
room . or, to get a complete 
catalog in color, simply write The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-45, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


—S 


GENERAL 
FPIREPROOFIN 


© sf Metal Busine Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRG « SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT « 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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It’s new... It’s strange... It’s filled with promise for you. 


It’s time to meet titanium 


TITANIUM METAL promises to be one of the outstand- 
ing developments of our time, It is already in jet planes 
und airliners, combining strength and lightness with an 
amazing resistance to heat and corrosion. Its future 


seems unlimited, 


TITANIUM METAL IS RARE even though production 
has skyrocketed from three tons in 1948 to over 5,000 
tons last year. And the Government is encouraging in- 
dustry to produce stil! more. 


AFTER YEARS OF RESEARCH, Union Carbide has 
developed a new production process and is building a 
plant with an annual capacity of 7,500 tons of crystal- 
line titanium sponge. This product will then go to proc- 
essors to be melted and formed into sheets, plates, and 
bars suitable for use by manufacturers. 


PRODUCING TITANIUM is a natural for the people 
of Union Carbide. For over 50 years, one of their many 
important jobs has been extracting rare and useful 
metals from nature's ores. Now their goal is to improve 
and speed the production of this exciting metal, tita- 
nium, so that it can fulfill its promise. 


FREE: For the story of the everyday miracles made possible by 
metals such as titanium, vanadium, and chromium, write forthe 


illustrated booklet, “Hot Vetal V agic ‘¢ isk for booklet WD. 


lNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
In Canada: UNtoN CAnsipe CANADA LIMITED 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


Ececrrnomer Alloys and Metals NATIONAL Carbons 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 
UNION Carbide Eventapy Flashlights and Batteries 


PyRnorax Gas 
Linpe Oxygen BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and Keene llustics LInpe Silicones 


ACHESON Electrodes SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze Dynel Textile Fibers 
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Splitting Country Gentleman 


Farm Journal hopes to build up both Town Journal 
and its farm paper with Country Gentleman subscribers . . . 
Super King Cole super on way . . . Toledo’s downtown mer- 


chants take to warpath . 
cars are out, says Chevvy. 


The news that Curtis Publishing Co. 
had sold its century-old Country Gentle- 
man to its competitor, Farm Journal, hit 
publishing row with a boom last week 
(BW—Jun.11'55,p34). 

It was one of the biggest recent deals 
in magazine publishing. Basically, the 
switch of ownership appears to be an 
effort to shake out a tangled magazine 
market. 

Neither Curtis nor Farm Journal, 
Inc., is saying just what the deal was. 
Best guess puts the price Farm Journal 
paid at around $4-million. There will 
be two more issues of the old Country 

Gentleman (renamed Better Farming as 
of last January); by September it will 
= with Farm Journal. 

e trade’s tongue had been wag- 
ging with rumors of some kind of deal 
or weeks. But everyone—apparently 
even the editorial staff of Country Gen- 
tleman—was surprised when the sale was 
announced. A responsible source says 
that the magazine’s editors first got the 
word at a conference originally set up 
to talk over the purchase of another 
farm magazine. 

It isn’t any secret that Country Gen- 
tleman has been in financial hot water 
for several years. Curtis isn’t saying so, 
but the trade has it that the book lost 
$l-million in 1953, more than that in 
1954. 

One problem has been that the num- 
ber of farm families has been steadily 
dwindling. The last government count 
put it at 5.5-million families in 1953. 
That makes a limited circulation, to 
start with. 

To offset the shrinking farm popula- 
tion, Curtis started back in the 1930s 
to sell Country Gentleman to rural, but 
not strictly farm, readers—to butchers, 
jewelers, others whose principal cus- 
tomers were farmers. It hit the small 
towns, those with a population up to 
10,000. But as “farm” circulation, these 
were suspect—and farm advertisers knew 
this. 

The trade says that Curtis came close 
to folding Country Gentleman in the 
1930s. For, in addition to a dwindling 
farm readership, the race for advertisers 
was on. At that time, farm suppliers 
were the chief source of ad revenues. 
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Then, consumer goods manufacturers 
started to buy advertising. At that time, 
Saturday Evening Post, big Curtis 
weekly, was weak in rural areas. By 
combining with Country Gentleman, 
though, Curtis could show the auto 
makers a total circulation that about 
duplicated auto registrations nationally. 
So Curtis hung on. 

Now, there are no big new blocks 
of advertisers to lure to the farm papers. 
That, plus shrinking farm population, 
spelled trouble. 

Last January, Country Gentleman 
made one more try. It added the tag 
Better Farming to its name, made some 
drastic mechanical changes—a smaller 
page, new type face. But editorially, it 

retty much as before. 

¢ Buyer's View—Purchasing the 
ailing Country Gentleman offers some 
promise for Farm Journal. 

First, it knocks off the magazine's 
No. | competitor. Second—and maybe 
the key to the purchase—that farm cir- 
culation that isn’t really farm circulation 
can fit nicely into another pocket of 
Farm Journal, Inc. This is the com- 
pany’s Town Journal (formerly Path- 
finder). 

Richard J. Babcock, president of 
Farm Journal, Inc., figures that Country 
Gentleman’s subscription circulation 
will split up this way: Some 700,000 of 
the 2.4-million subscribers are also on 
Farm Journal's list. Of the rest, Farm 
Journal expects to get about 100,000 
for itself; Town Journal counts on tak- 
ing over between 500,000 to 600,000. 
“We want to shake out the nonfarm 
readers of Farm Journal and get them 
reading Town Journal,” says Babcock. 
“This makes a lot of sense to both the 
readers and the advertisers of the two 
magazines.” As an indication of what 
the addition of Country Gentleman will 
mean, ad rates for both Farm Journal 
magazines will go up next February. 

The question arises: What next for 
Curtis? Old-timers on its list are Satur- 
day Evening Post—with average net paid 
circulation of close to 4.6-million in 
1954, gross ad revenues of $78-million; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, with circulation 
of 4.9-million, gross ad sales of $20.6- 
million; Holiday, with net circulation of 


846,000 and revenues of $5.3-million, 
and Jack & Jill, with a circulation of 
713,208, 

In addition, Curtis bought a con- 
trolling interest in Science & Mechanics 
Publishing Co. last September, Science 
& Mechanics is a bimonthly. The first 
of this year, it tried a new magazine, 
TV —— Week—and suspended it 
after eight issues. Now, the company 
is about to bring out a new quarterly 
publication, Bride-to-Be. It will sell— 
at newsstands only—for $1 a copy. 


Plans for a new King Cole supermar- 
ket in wy ae Conn., promise to 
make th biggest supermarket in 
the East (about 50,000 sq 

Among the innovations nel for by 
Fletcher- Thompson, Inc., architect for 
the $1-million project, is a building for 
case lots, separated from the rest of 
the store. This is for customers who 
want to buy in semi-wholesale amounts 
~a case of soup, for example. Another 


frill is a 600-ft. underground conveyor 
that will carry packages from the check- 
out counter to a oye point. The cus- 


tomer - a plastic ticket at the counter 
when he pays; when he gets to the 
pickup station he turns in his ticket, 
and an attendant loads his packages 
into his car. 


Toledo's downtown merchants have 
chosen Michael V. DiSalle—stormy 
petrel of the Truman Administration 
when he headed the Office of Price 
Stabilization—to quarterback their fight 
against the aiuien dats 

Businessmen are ‘olny “hands—and 
pocketbooks—in a drive to revitalize 
downtown Toledo. They have just 
formed the nonprofit Downtown To- 
ledo Associates to do the job. At the 
kickoff meeting, the group rolled up 
pledges of more than $130,000 out 
of a Te aes oal of $147,400 

Michael Tout, president of La- 
salle & Kock, the Macy-owned depart- 
ment store in Toledo, said the new or- 
ganization will work on projects like 
these: 

¢ Providing more low-rate, short- 
term parking downtown; 

. cay ey the face of the down- 
town area by eliminating “commercial 
slums,” modernizing older buildings, 
and the like; 

* Speeding up traffic through the 
business district, with a ban on all on- 
street parking as the first step; 
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The older and more 
experienced a manufac- 
turer becomes, the 
more he appreciates 
that success is not 
solely a matter of pro- 
ducing a fine product at 
a fair price. Rather 

it is the sum total of all 
the services, great 

and small, which he 
renders to his cus- 
tomers day by day and 
throughout the years. 


THE 


TORRINGTON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON. CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS. CALIFORNIA OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 





, Improving public transportation 
for shoppers; 

. ut mid-August, launching a 
huge promotion campaign aimed at 
luring more shoppers. 

Toledo downtown stores are only be- 
ginning to feel the effect of suburban 
shopping centers, with only a few small 
ones now operating. The big $10-mil 
lion Miracle Mile center, being con- 
structed by the Don Caso organization 
of Columbus, will open this summer, 
however. Then the downtowners ex 
pect to feel a pinch 


Pricing of antibiotics will be investi- 
gated by Federal Trade Commisison. 

Once FTC gets its merger study 
“and a couple of other” reports out of 
the way, commission staffers will begin 
a broad economic survey of the anti- 
biotic field, checking into such matters 
as cost of research and of production 
The point that has piqued FIC’s 
curiosity; Why are the prices of such 
antibiotics as Aureomycin, Terramycin, 
and Chloromycetin so much higher 
than penicillin and Streptomycin? 

FTC took a look at pricing of anti- 
biotics made by single producers sev- 
eral years ago At that time, it 
found no illegal horizontal price fixing. 
In fact, it found that once the original 
experimental costs had been taken care 
of, prices dropped rapidly. 


The all-black car is a dying breed. 
So says T. H. Keating, general manager 
of the Chevrolet Div. of General Mo- 
tors. According to him, the consumer's 
aay ty for two tones and brighter 
1ucs is more than a trend; it’s a revolu 
tion in buying habits. 

A recent survey by Chevrolet showed 
that more than half of the division's 
current production is in cars painted 
in book contrasting colors. To the 
surprise of auto manufacturers, white is 
one of the most popular new colors. 
Some 40% of recent Chevvy shipments 
carried white; 19% of the paint used 
by Oldsmobile is white 

Top favorites, though, are green and 
blue. Oldsmobile puts 21% of its paint 
in green, and 20% in some shade of 
blue. Chevvy reports that greens are 
favored in the Far West, South, South- 
west, and Middle West. Eastern buy- 
ers seem to go for blues. 

But the two-tone has taken over. 
In April, only 13% of Chevrolet sedans 
shipped to dealers were all green; in 
1950, 31% were. Five years ago, 25% 
of Chevvy sedans were solid black; this 
year, only 5%. 

A final indication that all-black is 
on the way out: New police cars in 
Dearbom, Mich., are bright yellow. A 
plain black car stands out as a “cop 
car,” the mayor says. 
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( Advertisement) 
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FLOORING 


Carpeting: Paying off in employee work areas 


As more and more new buildings go up and more firms 
move into new quarters, businessmen are faced with 
the problem: Which type of floor will perform best? 

A strong trend toward carpet is evident not only in 
executive offices but in employee work areas as well. 
In billing departments, stenographic pools and other 
open work areas, carpet creates a restful, calm at- 
mosphere that boosts employee morale and increases 
efficiency. 

Sound Control — Because of its superiority in sound 
control, (it eliminates virtually all floor noise and a 


substantial percentage of air-borne noises) carpet takes 
the lead in reducing costly office errors due to noise, 
It also cuts down on the “breaks” caused by drifting 
conversations and laughter. 

Safety — As a safety element, carpet has a clear mar- 
gin of superiority. It prevents slips and skids in what 
might otherwise be “accident areas”. 

In addition, carpet is extremely inexpensive to main- 
tain. The combination of all these economy features 
and the prestige carpet brings to an office, are influenc- 
ing more firms toward carpet throughout their offices. 


Buy carpets designed and made for the American way of life by these American manufacturers 
Artloom * Beattie * Bigelow * Downs « Firth * Gulistan * Hardwick & Magee * Hightstown * Holmes * Karastan 
Leedom * Lees * Magee * Masiand * Mohawk * Nye-Wait * Philadelphia Carpet * Roxbury * Sanford * Alexander Smith 

CARPET INSTITUTE, INC., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Keeping Tabs on Sales and Inventories 
Here Are Some of the Ways to Do It; 


You Can.. 


Survey a large number of stores 
of a particular type that you 
wont 


Who Does It 


“Nielsen Food & Drug Index” 
A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Covered 


Goods 
Frequency 


Food Bi-monthly 
Toiletries 
Cosmetics 


Drugs 





Get people to keep “diaries” of 
the things their families buy 


“National Consumer Panel” 


Market Research Corp. of Amer. 
ica 


Foods 


Drugs 
Toiletries 
Cosmetics 
Phonograph 
records, etc. 





Make intensive surveys of al- 
most all dealers in laboratory 
markets 


“CAMM Plan” 


Collegiate Associates for Mar- 
ket Measurement 


Appliances 
Other 
durables 





Survey a representative sample 
of all types of stores nationally 


“National Total-Market Audit" 
Audits & Surveys Co. 


Foods 

Toiletries 

(Eventually 
durables) 


-New Sales Survey Aims to Catch 


If money were no object, a lot of 
marketing research would be no prob- 
lem, Given millions of dollars a year 
and a thousand or so people to do the 
held work, you could keep pretty accu- 
rate check on the sales of your products 
and those of your competitors, 

However, since things aren't like this 
in the world of business, commercial 
research has to come to terms with 
reality. And on those terms, no one 
so far has come up with a perfect way 

one that’s both fast and thoroughly 
satisfactory—of reporting those elusive 
sales and inventory figures. 

This explains why, despite all the 
regularly scheduled surveys now in ex- 
istence, still another competitor, Audits 
& Surveys Co,, has come up with an 
offering it calls the “National Total- 
Market Audit.” Using a method differ- 
ent from those of its chief competitors 
(table, above), the company this weck 
completed its first total- market survey 
of sales and inventories, for six toiletry 
and household products 
* “Sample Universe”—In brief, what 
the company has done is to construct 
a national sample of stores, not limited 
to any particular kind of outlet, but 
including all types. From this, theo- 
retically, you can derive sales and in- 
ventory data for almost any goods sold 
through retail channels. This so-called 
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“sample universe” comprises in all some 
20,000 retail and service outlets of all 
kinds in 1,200 areas in the U.S. 

Projected on a national scale, says 
the company, the sample will give fig- 
ures that jibe with those given by the 
Census of Business for the country as 
a whole. 

Thus, Audits & Surveys tries to get 
at the “total market” for a product in 
all parts of the U.S., no matter in what 
kind of outlet it is sold—in contrast to 
other store surveys that are more lim- 
ited either in the type of outlets or the 
areas covered, Its method of surveying 
stores also contrasts with another 
method used to study the “total mar- 
ket”’—a survey of consumers to find out 
what they buy. 
¢ Cost—On the present basis Audits 
& Surveys’ setup, with its 150 field peo- 
ple, costs the company more than $1- 
million a year to run. As more products 
are added, costs will rise. By the end 
of this year, for example, Audits & 
Surveys hopes to have at Yeast one client 
for appliances. 


|. Why a New Survey? 


There are already a number of con- 
tinuing audits besides those listed above. 
As one example, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., the country’s No. 1 advertising 


agency, maintains a regular audit of 
sales for clients. The Chicago Tribune 
runs another one. Besides this there 
are various other national and regional 
audits, some ruc privately, some aimed 
at specialized markets such as the hos- 
pital supply market. 
¢ Pioneer—The classic survey, of course, 
is the famous Nielsen Food & Drug 
Index prepared by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
in Chicago, which has been awarded 
numerous honors for its pioneering 
work in the field. Nielsen has various 
strings to its bow—for one thing, it 
also runs the Nielsen rating service on 
television shows—but it is chiefly re- 
nowned for its index, which has more 
than 200 subscribers. The basis of the 
index is a carefully constructed sample 
of food, variety, and drug stores, from 
which Nielsen researchers cull bi- 
monthly enormous amounts of data on 
sales, purchases, inventories, brand com- 
petition, prices, displays, and so forth. 
But even Nielsen, long regarded as 
the bible of the food and drug indus- 
tries, has its weak spots. For one thing, 
it does not cover A&P, Safeway, and 
other chains that won't cooperate 
Another major weakness is the fact 
that a lot of products, particularly in 
the toiletries and cosmetics field, are 
widely distributed today by other out- 
lets than those covered by Nielsen. 
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of Consumer Goods 


How Data Is 
Collected 


Size. of Sample 


1,600 food stores 
750 drugsiores 


175 field men check store in- 
voice, sales, stock on hand 


> 
Ne Di ap ko. 
‘ 1AM $) 
- 


Classic in field. Over 
200 subscribers 





6,000 families 


Families record purchases, 
mail in details such as price, 


Now studying use of 
even larger sample 


where purchased, etc. 





80 metropolitan 
areas, More 


University faculty members 
look over books, check in- 
later ventories, interview dealers 


Test studies made in 
Lansing, Mich., and 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





In all 20,000 retail out- 


lets in 1,200 areas voices and 


@evsiness ween 


All the Outlets 


¢ Consumer Approach—As a result, 
many manufacturers supplement their 
Nielsen surveys with another type of 
service using a different «og i—the 
consumer panel method. This uses for 
its measuring rod the records kept by 
a representative cross-section of U.S. 
families on their purchases of specific 
products. The champion of this method 
is Market Research Corp. of America, 
which has gamered more than 60 new 
subscribers for its service since the war. 
The strength of the method is that 
it offers a way to measure the total 
market—in other words to pick up, theo- 
retically, all purchases of a given prod- 
uct by consumers no matter in what 
outlet they buy. One major weakness, 
according to some marketing people, 
is that constant use of the same group 
of consumers creates a distortion, be- 
cause of the tendency of the people 
involved to become “experts.” They 
therefore—so the argument goes—cease 
to be typical consumers. 
« Market to Market—A third approach 
is that of John E. Wiley, organizer of 
the Collegiate Associates for Market 
Measurement (BW—Oct.2'54,p44). His 
plan is intensive rather than extensive. 
it aims to get marketing data by 
brands by digging deeper into particu- 
lar markets that are used as “labora- 
tory” or test areas. 
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150 field people check in- 
stock of 400 
stores each month 


Already doing na- 
tional RETMA survey 
of TV set sales, First 
nondurable goods 
audit out this week 


The basis for his plan is the fact that 
with major appliances you have very 
skimpy distribution; in other words, 
only a few stores in any given area 
carry a given brand. Furthermore, pur- 
chases of big-ticket appliances are rela- 
tively infrequent as compared with the 
turnover in consumable items, where 
people come back to buy several times 
a month or more. Only by covering a 
market completely and not just by 
sample, Wiley thinks, can you get full 
data on what is happening, brand by 
brand. 

Whether Wiley’s plan is too cumber- 
some to get going on a national scale 
remains to be seen. 


ll. Audits & Surveys 


Audits & Surveys is an offshoot of 
Elmo Roper & Associates, which has 
been for some years one of the best- 
known names in the field of opinion re- 
search. Roper himself owns the con- 
trolling interest in the new company, 
which was set up in business several 
years ago. 

Its initial success has been with the 
regular surveys of TV set sales in a 
representative sample of stores in 450 
areas nationally. ‘These figures on re 
tail sales and inventories are supplied 
to the Radio-Electronics-Television 





it's Weatherproof Bristol . . . 
one of Riegel’s 600 tailor- 
made papers. Strong when wet, 
strong when dry, ideally suited 
for bumper cards, nursery tags, 
posters and other printed jobs 
for outdoor use. This truly versa- 
tile paper is moderately priced 
and stocked by paper mer- 
chants everywhere. Write for 
samples today. Riegel Paper 
Corp. Box 250, N. Y. 16. 





MOLDED PLASTICS 


Manufacturers from every branch 
of industry are turning to AICO 
with the question... “How can 
molded plastics solve my produc- 
tion or sales problems?”. Aico’s 
answer has helped many in cut- 
ting costs, improving products and 


the answer 


adding sales appeal. The 3 Aico 
guides shown below answer the 
questions most frequently asked 
by manufacturers who seek im- 
provements, savings and sales. 
Mail coupon today for your 
FREE copies. 








Aico Plastics Applicator quickly 
tells which plastic material is best 
suited for your purpose .. . tells 
method by which it should be 
molded for greatest production 
economy. 








Reinforced Plastics are amaz- 
ing new materials .. . strong as 


steel yet light as aluminum. 

Booklet gives complete physi- 

cal properties. Tells where and 

how to use reinforced plastics 
for better products. 











A MERICAN INSULATOR CO 


NEW FREEDOM, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Complete Plestics 
ing Service 


compression injection 

cold molding plus the 
molding cf reinforce 

plastics. 





Alco Facilities Book tells what 
you should look for when select- 
ing a plastics molder to meet your 
improved product specifications 
and delivery requirements. 

















PORATION 





Manufacturers Assn. (RETMA). Ac- 
cording to industry experts, these sur- 
veys have been responsible for prevent- 
ing a volatile industry from repeating 
the mistake of a few years ago, when 
it very nearly foundered under a stag- 
gering inventory that was collecting in 
the distribution pipeline without the 
knowledge of the manufacturers (BW— 
Oct.30°54,p56). 
* Candy Bars and Samples—The com- 
ny’s new survey setup first suggested 
itself several years ago when the prob- 
lem of how to check retail sales of 
candy bars came up. Since candy bars 
are sold through almost every con- 
ceivable outlet, the question of how to 
set up a survey of oo was a very real 
problem indeed. 

In constructing its so-called sample 
universe, the group started by taking 
the nation’s entire 3,136 counties and 
recombining these into 1,893 trading 
areas. 

It then regrouped these into 71 
classifications (or “‘strata”)—first sorting 
them out according to region, then by 
size of city, next by the degree of 
urbanization, finally according to retail 
growth. The 12 major metropolitan 
areas of the country were automatically 
included. 
¢ Maps—Next Audits & Surveys got 
out the maps. For downtown areas it 
used the building-by-building maps de- 
veloped by the Sanborn Map Co. for 
fire insurance use. For outlying areas, 
it relied on maps of the enumeration 
districts set up af the Census of Busi- 
ness. All told, these maps gave the 
company 600,000 districts to pick from. 
It decided that it could handle a sam- 
ple of 1,200 districts on a monthly 
survey basis—arriving at that figure by 
calculating the cost of surveying on one 
hand, and the minimum number of dis- 
tricts needed for a representative sample 
of retail stores on the other. 

Next step was to pick the actual 
1,200 districts to make up the og os 
This was done by random choice, but 
with the selection weighted so that the 
districts with a heavier concentration 
of stores would have a greater chance 
of being picked. 

Finally, the researchers picked the 
precise section in each district—say, 
every 20th block—in which field inter- 
viewers would work, store by store, to 
get their data. 
¢ Representative—Altogether, these 
1,200 districts, or “clusters,” contain 
some 20,000 retail and service estab- 
lishments of all kinds—everything from 
newsstands and grocery stores to real 
estate offices and department stores. 
Some of the districts are “zero” areas— 
that is they are purely residential zones. 

This sample, says Audits & Surveys, 
is representative of the total U.S. re- 
tailing picture. Projected on a national 
scale, the sample puts total retail and 
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service establishments at 1,733,342— 
slightly under the 1953 projection of 
the Census ot Business, which put the 
number at 1,747,850. The company 
thinks the difference is accounted for 
by a shght shrinkage in retail popula- 
tion in the past few years. 

Before it took any surveys of sales 
ind inventories, the group first made 
1 distribution study covering every ¢s- 
tablishment in its entire sample uni- 
verse to see exactly what it had. (Audits 
& Survevs will continue to make such 
studies every half year to keep the 
sample up to date and to catch any 
shifts in retailing.) The field people 
took down all kinds of data, from the 
size of the store to just what products 
ind brands it carries. From this basic 
listing, the field people know what 
tores to visit when they make the 
monthly surveys 
¢ Down to Size—But even if you whit 
tle down this 20,000-store sample to 
the ones that carry the products con- 
cerned in a particular survey, it’s still 
big—too big, the company feels, to 
handle on a regular monthly basis. So 
it has gone two steps further in getting 
the sample down to manageabl- size 
for its 150 field people. First, it de- 
cided that for each product it would 
establish a sample of 800 stores that 
carry that product; next it decided to 
survey half of these one month, the 
other half the next month. 
¢ Problems—It is difficult this early in 
the game to assess the company’s possi 
bilities of success with its new service 

In several instances, it is open to the 
same criticism that applies to some of 
the other services now existing. For 
example, how will it check the sales of 
those chains that refuse to cooperate 
with Nielsen and other surveys? Audits 
& Surveys’ Solomon Dutka, formerly 
chief statistician for Dun & Bradstreet, 
avs, “I think we have that one licked.” 
But when pressed for details, he shrugs 
questions off with a smile 

Another potential problem is how 
the Audits & Surveys sample, as now 
constructed, can catch the sales of ap- 
pliances that don’t go through regular 
over-the-counter retail channels—the 
ones that are sold mail-order or that 
bypass the dealer and are sold direct to 
builders and contractors. On this score, 
the company stresses that the service is 
1 retail survey, strictly 
¢ Branching Out—So far there are three 
subscribers to the service; they manu- 
facture face cream, lipsticks, hair tonic, 
home permanents, shampoo, insecti- 
cides. The company is prepared to 
take on in this survey 29 different prod- 
ucts in all—but in the field of toiletries, 
beauty items, and the like. It also in- 
tends to broaden out beyond this field, 
and is now soliciting appliance manu- 
facturers and others for a durable-goods 
survey, 
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FOR HIGH-SPEED 
EXPANSION ... 


AND LOWER 
BUILDING -OSTs ons 


. 


STEEL 
VILDINGS 


a seresiee me). 


BUILD NOW—WITH THE ADVANTAGES OF 
STANDARDIZATION pilus the FLEXIBILITY 
and ADAPTABILITY of CUSTOM UNITS 


SPEED, ECONOMY, PERMANENCE -a!! part of your expansion 
program ... when you build with Luria. For speed, Luria’s inventory of com- 
pletely fabricated structural parts shortens delivery time. For economy, Luria 
Buildings provide substantial initial savings and maintenance savings. For 
permanence, Luria materials surpass the most stringent building regulations, 





BUILT TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. The famed 
adaptability and flexibility of Luria structures make possible practically 
any arrangement and architectural treatment... without sacrificing the 
economies of standardization. 


LURIA ENGINEERING COMPANY 


District Offices: Adenta + Philaddphia « Moston 
511 Filth Avenue, New York 17, 5. ¥. Chicago + Washington, D.C. + Plant; Bethlehem, Pa. 
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THe GFE FRODUCING COMPANIES 


DIVISION 


BLUOWORTH 
MARINE 


LABORATORY 


INCORPORATED 


THE 


GRISTOM.-RUSSELL 


COMPANY 


UNK AVIATION, 
inc. 


THE HERTNER 


ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 








J. E McAULEY 
MFG. CO 


ASKANIA 
REGULATOR 


NY 
AMPRO 


CORPORATION 


com? A 


LIBRASCOPE, 











GENERAL PRECISION 


The specialized capacities of the producing companies of General Precision 
Equipment Corporaton are indicated on the chart above. 

The selective interaction of these capacities, and the pooled resources of 
all the GPE Companies through GPE Coordinated Precision Technology, 
have been responsible fer highly advanced precision equipment and systems 
which importantly serve more than a dozen major industries. 








= 


ae 
In the fi Marine industry, for examples 


Griscom-Russell supplies distilling plants, evapora- 
tors, heaters and coolers for almost every type of ship 
afloat. The Navy's new super aircraft carriers, the 
Forrestat and the Sarnatoca, will sail with Gris- 
com-Russell equipment; it is also aboard the first 
nuclear powered submarine, the Nauti.us. One of 
the largest manufacturers of heat transfer equipment 
in the country today, Griscom-Russell seventy years 
ago pioneered in the development of equipment 
which has resulted in eliminating the need for load- 
ing fresh water on ocean-going vessels. 


Bludworth Marine designs and manufactures electro- 
acoustical equipment and electronic navigation aids 
for marine use. Bludworth supersonic survey echo 
depth sounding equipment, originally developed by 
International Projector and further developed by 
Bludworth, played important roles during the war. 
Redesigned, it is now used for industrial and com- 


mercial purposes. 


Through the sensitive dials of an instrument devel- 
oped by Link Aviation and further evolved by Blud- 
worth, Columbus’ flagship, the Santa Manta, lost 
one stormy night over 400 years ago off Hispaniola, 
may soon come to light. The instrument, Bludworth 
Marine’s Metal Locator, is used in salvage opera- 
tions and to locate cables, pipe lines and other 
submerged objects. 


Kearfott produces ninety percent of all manufac- 
tured ships’ windows on American vessels; also a 
variety of associated equipment such as wipers, ther- 
mostatically controlled de-icing glass, etc. The ost 
modern vessels—including the liner AMewca and 
the Navy's Fornnestat—are Kearfott equipped. 


Askania Regulator designs and builds a multitude of 
precision instruments and controls used in the most 
advanced vessels of the U. 8. Navy. Most submarine 
trainers are also Askania-developed aad -produced. 
Askania automatic dive gear has established new 
standards for submarine performance and greatly 
extended submarine manoeuverability. 


Only a part of the work of the GPE Companies 
in the marine field has been presented here. Some of 
the most advanced examples—such as certain highly 
specialized equipment of Librascope and General 
Precision Laboratory—are classified and may not be 
discussed. 


A brochure more fully descriptive of the work 
of all the GPE Companies is available. Address 
your request, or inquiries on specific products, to: 
Generar Precision Equirment Conrronation, 92 
Gold Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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How to Keep Stock Moving 


Sportempos’ system of on-the-spot retailer inventory 
and reordering is giving the skirt manufacturer's merchan- 


dise an all-season sales whirl. 


Surveys to find out the size of your 
inventories are all very well (page 132). 
But if you are willing to spend the 
money, there’s another way to do it: 
Go out and count them. 

That is what Sportempos, New York 
City, skirt manufacturer does. In the 
less than two years that the company 
has been alive, brothers Jack Baker, 
president, and Matt, national sales di- 
rector, have built up a business that 
will bring them $3.5-million sales this 
year. 

Like every other inventory count, 
Sportempos’ system aims at casing the 
peaks and troughs that every manu- 
facturer—from appliance to brassiere 
maker—dreads. Here's how the Bakers 
do it, 

The plan—now in use by nearly 60 
of its big retailer customers—requires 
an O.K. trom the store’s top manage- 
ment. It also requires, at the start, an 
analysis by the store of its own skirt 
sales in a given period, say the preced- 
ing six months. 

With the store’s analysis as a base, 
Sportempos figures out how many skirts 
the store will need, how much money 
it will take to keep the store in those 
skirts over a three months’ period. 
WwW Count—Once the store has 
its initial stock, the second phase of 
the program begins. This is a week-by- 
week reevaluation of the stock the 
store has on hand, based on a weekly 
nose count of all the Sportempos skirts. 
Sometimes the store’s own clerks take 
this count. But it is part of Sportempos’ 
service that its own specially trained 
salesmen—the company calls them mer- 
chandising consultants—go into the 
store and do the counting. 

These consultants fill out a form for 
the store, red by Sportempos, 
showing precisely how many skirts, in 
what sizes, colors, price, fabric, the re- 
tailer has. Since Sportempos dates its 
stock when it ships it out, the store 
also can tell how long each skirt has 
gn hes stock. 

These reports go to Sportempos 
headquarters in New York City. From 
them, the manufacturer can spot just 
what items are short, where the store 


needs _—t . It calls up the 
store, tells the ne what he Ar 
and ships it out. 

« What's portempos can 
also tell at a glance what is selli 
what isn’t, in a given store. And it 
can alter the future orders accordingly. 


Say yellow is doing especially well 


whereas lilac is a flop. Since Sportem- 
pos buys its fabrics in the grey, it can 
change its dyeing schedule to fit the 
demand. Furthermore, it will take out 
of a store those styles that aren't sell- 
ing there, ship them to a store where 
they are moving. 

Meanwhile, Sportempos’ own clerks 
transfer the individual store reports to 
larger control sheets that amalgamate 
the information from all participating 
stores. So Sportempos knows exactly 
where it stands in inventories on its 
biggest accounts. 

A last step in the process is to feed 
all the reorders into International Busi- 
ness Machines equipment. These ma- 
chines then come up with a form that 
recaps for Sportempos everything it has 
on order, broken down by states, cities, 
and skirt style (including price, fabric, 
size, and color), 

* Volume—The payoff for the store— 
and for Sportempos—is bigger volume. 
Since the store has only those skirts it 
can sell readily, its sales rise. Jack Baker 
reports that retailers have trebled and 
even quadrupled their skirt sales 
through this service. That also means 
fewer markdowns—Sportempos avoids 
these like the plague—to get rid of slow 
items. 

What's more, the entire business of 
inventory taking and reordering is taken 
off the hands of the overworked store 
personnel. In a sense, Sportempos itself 
performs the buying function, leaving 
to the store the job of selling the goods. 

This system is basically simple, 
though carrying it out is a complex 
process. At the merchandising end, it 
recalls various other devices whereby 
retailers have tried to unload some of 
their headaches to insure a steady flow 
of merchandise. Jack Baker himself 
says their operation is very like a leased 
department—except that in a leased de- 
partment the department operator 
owns the merchandise, pays the store a 
commission to take care of the rent and 
other services the store supplies. 

To the extent that the manufacturer 
keeps a check on the stocks, sees that 
the store has the merchandise it needs, 
and switches slow items to other out- 
lets, the Sportempos plan smacks of a 
rack jobbing operation, or a chain store 
setup. It is like chain store, too, in 
this: By taking over much of the re- 
tailer’s reordering work, Sportempos 
acts almost like a chain store’s central 
buyer. In laying out the store’s quota 
for a three-month period, the plan re- 
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sembles specialized merchandising sys 
tems such as Handmacher-Vogel, Inc., 
suit manufacturer that requires buyers 
te do all their buying at the start of a 
season (BW Oct.20°5%,pi 32). 
¢ Dodging Pitfalls—The system avoids 
one of the hazards of other variants of 
automatic reordering. Generally, auto 
matic reordering depends heavily on 
the retail sales girl. Her job usually is 
to send in the IBM ticket that calls 
for a new order 

Unfortunately, to many a sales girl 
this small extra task seems like one too 
many. In fact, one of the most am 
bitious plans of inventory regulation 
yet to have been tried foundered on 
just this point. Back in 195y (BW— 
Jul.15°50,p48), Lee Skirt Co.. of Phil- 
adelphia, set up a plan for holding the 
retailer's inventory on its low-priced 
skirts; a reorder ticket would bring in 
a refill from the manufacturer's in- 
ventory as a store’s stocks gave out. Lee 
discovered that the reorder tickets just 
didn’t show up—unless Lee’s own sales- 
men policed the stores to make sure 
that they did. Lee didn’t have the kind 
of money to support this service. 
¢ Suspicion—There is a catch, too, in 
the business of switching stock from 
outlet to outlet, as chain stores have 
discovered. A retailer views with sus 
picion any goods that comes to him be 
cause another retailer couldn’t sell it 

One final hazard is that such a physi 
cal counting of goods costs money; it 
takes trained personnel, and more per 
sonnel. It wouldn’t be feasible for 
small customers. But where the sales 
volume is large, Sportempos feels it 
more than pays—in bigger sales, tighter 
production controls. 


Automatic Posy Vendor 


In Hamburg, Germany, coin vending 
machines with glass fronts make buying 
flowers casy. Just stick a coin in the 
slot and help yourself. 
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Another reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, 
types better, looks better 


VEN THE BEST secretary occasionally 

makes a typing mistake, but we make 
it easy for her to correct it. The photo- 
graph shows Hammermill Bond abies a 
special shower bath that turns the trick. 
The surface of the paper is literally being 
starched like a shirt, (papermakers would 
say it is being “‘sized’’) with a solution 
thac improves writing and erasing qualities. 


These qualities depend on the right 
amount of the right kind of starch in the 
solution. Too much leads to cracking. Too 
little leads to ink feathering, pen scuffing, 
poor erasures. Common practice is to test 
the starch solution 
only at intervals. 
This leaves oppor- 
tunity between 
checks for trouble 


to happen. 


Hammermill Bond takes 
shower bath to make 


Spot checks aren't good enough at 
Hammermill. So we developed a regula- 
tor that automatically meters, at every 
instant, the amount of starch going into 
the Hammermill Bond sizing bath. 


With Hammermill Bond, when your 
favorite secretary hits the wrong key in 
the last paragraph of a long letter, she 
can siahhe erase her error so cleanly 
you'll probably never notice it. 


Here's another reason why Hammermill 
Bond 1) prints better —ask your printer; 
2) types better —ask your secretary; 3) 
looks better — see for yourself | 


Printers every- 
where use (= 
Hammermill \nm 


papers. Man 
display thie shield. 


Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


erasures come clean 


ae 1 


.yet | 


BOND 


costs no more © 


—and actually less than many other watermarked papers | 
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almost -a 
based 
value of their 
of all outstanding 


Institufions own 
fourth of U.S. business 
on the dollar 
holdings 
stork 


| fal pote ? 


marke? ss 


Their holdings have been in- 
creasing. Since 1952 institu- 
tional buyers have been the 
biggest net purchasers of 
stocks. : 


2. 


Deote: SEC estimetes os of Occ. 31, 1954, published in the Staff Report of the Fulbright investigotion. 


Among the institutions, open- 
end. investment 
and corporate pension funds 
do most of the buying. 





Today's Management: Under New 


The figures above point to an im- 
portant change in the ownership of 
American industry—a change that has 
already come a long way and is gather 
ing speed all the time. 

lhe change: More and more of the 
stock of blue chip companies—the ones 
that make up the core of the industrial 
structure—is coming into the hands of 


professional investment managers of 
institutions 
lhe economic importance of this 


change in the flow of capital is obvious. 
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What is less clear is that this repre- 
sents a major social shift, a change in 
the power relationships within indus- 
try 

¢ Turnabout—This may turn out to be 
the reversal of one of the great social 
drifts of the 20th Century. It is a 
commonplace that the professionalized, 
nearly autonomous management that’s 
characteristic of many big corporations 
today results from increasingly wide 
diffusion of stock ownership. The 19th 
Century corporation was run by some- 





one who held enough stock to consider 
himself its owner—or by a hired hand 
who was in no doubt who the owner 
was. But in recent decades, more and 
more companies are run by hired pro- 
fessionals who have no real bosses, be- 
cause no identifiable person or group 
owns enough of the stock to be a con- 
trolling force. 

Now once more, but in a different 
way, corporate managers see the shares 
of their companics—and votes that go 
with them—clumping under a new kind 
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companies 





Institutions, as of December, 1954, controlled 10% 
“or more of the stock of 93 companies (excluding 
41 utilities) among 1,043 New York Stock Exchange 


companies 


studied by Hemphill, Noyes 


Ownership Tomorrow? 


of ownership. Taken as a whole, these 
holdings are big enough to be reckoned 


with. This time the concentration is 
in the hands of professional financial 
men—the managers of investment trusts, 
pension funds, insurance companies, 
ind the like. Clearly, this doesn’t mean 
the same thing to corporate manage 
ment that control of such blocks of 
shares by an individual would. But 
equally clearly it does mean something. 

The proxy fight over Montgomery 
Ward (BW—Apr 30°55,p28) reminded 
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many businessmen how much it might 
For a while during the fight, it 
looked as if the institutional distaste 
for Louis E. Wolfson might be decisive 
though it finally turned out that Se 
well Avery's margin was much bigger 
than that. Since the fight, there have 
been strong, if not conclusive, indica 
tions that institutional pressure had a 
lot to do with Avery's 
(BW May14'55,p30) 
Be that as it may, the actual and po 
tential influence of institutional stock 


mean 


replacement 


& Co. 


@oviimess weee 


holders on the policies of corporations 
has become a thing no corporate man 
igement feels like ignoring 


|. How Did It Happen? 


It's not difficult, really, to see 
all this is true. A part has been played 
by the tax laws, the professionalization 
of management, a dozen years of infla 
tion, and the drive toward a welfar 
tate—both in government and industry 

These forces—plus others—have made 
it relatively less desirable for investors 
to buy a company’s debt, relatively more 
desirable for them to buy ownership 
At the same time, they have held down 


why 
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LOCK IT 
IN PLACE! 





“Hi-Bey” locks equipment in place. 


Bassick’s new “Hi-Boy” 
holds equipment rigid 


Here's a vastly improved position lock 
that really makes portable equipment 
stand still for you, 

Bassick's new “Hi-Boy” grips the floor 
firmly with a neoprene pad that can't slip 
or skid. Then, with a touch of the toe, it 
releases and retracts—out of the way. 

There's no bet- 
ter way to kee 
floor trucks, stan 
and production 
fixtures “on the 
move” than with 
Bassick casters — 
and no safer way 
to hold them in 
place than with 


new Bassick posi- geprects with 3%” 
tion locks. ground clearance, 





Looking for ways to save? 


Your local Bassick distributor carries 
a stock of cost-cutting industrial casters 
and he'll soon have new “Hi-Boy” posi- 
tion locks. What's more, he can give you 
the fastest kind of service on your orders 
that’s why he’s a Bassick distributor, 


Tue Bassickx 
COMPANY 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
In Canada: 
Belleville, Ont 


SERA (6, 4 
5 owviongi ae Tt 
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the amount of new ownership—com- 
mon stock—that has been available in 
the market. And they have generated 
wholly new concentrations of capital 
that must be put to work promptly and 
efficiently so that they will yield, some 
years hence, the pensions, welfare bene- 
fits, and unearned income expected of 
them. 

¢ Pensions Fourfold—Consider pen- 
sions trust—perhaps the most spectacu- 
lar of the imstitutional investors who 
are buying so much ownership of 
American business (BW-—Apr.2’55, 
p77). Before the war, few U.S. work- 
ers had pension programs operating for 
them. Today, a great many do—and 
more are covered cach year. 

In the past five years, the stockhold- 
ings of trusteed funds—only one-fourth 
of all pension programs—have quad- 
rupled to $3.1-billion. To be sure, 
this is only 1% of the market value of 
the stock of American business. But 
in the same period, the amount of stock 
available for purchase increased much 
less sharply~a 33% increase in number 
of shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, for example. Project those 
= rates for a decade and pension 
unds become much more formidable 
owners of American business than they 
are now. 

Widely, the same situation is true of 
other institutional investors. It’s just 
that they're much less spectacular than 
— trusts. And for some years, at 
cast, they probably won't pile in so 
much new capital so fast. That's be- 
cause the corporations that back the 
pension funds are taking advantage of 
the good business and the high taxes 
of the 1956s to fund their past-service 
pension obligations at a rapid rate. 


ll. Ownership vs. Control 


It’s true, of course, that ownership 
doesn’t necessarily mean control. And 
officers of institutional investors insist 
that their ownership won't seek con- 
trol, regardless of how great their hold- 
ings in American business become. 

You'd expect this reaction, of course. 
For “Wall Street” has long been a 
classic American epithet. And many an 
American politician has gained power 
by stepping on the faces of “Wall 
Streeters.” Even today, a Senate com- 
mittee is preparing for an investigation 
of investment companies. Groundwork 
for this probe will be completed for 
full-dress hearings next year, when it 
happens that a Presidential election is 
to be held. 

* Hands Off—But these professional 
investors—who manage the $58-billion 
that institutions have already invested 
in common stock and who decide where 
to put the estimated $1.5-billion per 
year that’s being added to that tetal— 
aren't just being careful when they dis- 


claim any possibility that they could 
control American industry—even if they 
wanted to and owned enough of it. 
They make these arguments: 

e Even if institutional investors as 
a group should accumulate statistical 
control of business, the shares would 
be held in such small lots—by so many 
institutions whose investment policies, 
responsibilities, and philosophies are so 
divergent—that the control couldn't 
possibly be voted as a unit. 

¢ Professional investors are just 
what their name implies. They are 
managers of investments, not managers 
of steel mills or box factories or ma- 
chine-tool plants. They have neither 
the knowledge nor the time to manage 
American business or to control those 


_ who do. 


¢ There is small unanimity of 
opinion among professional investors 
and even less intercommunication. 
Without both, there could be no effec- 
tive collusion. 

© Institutional investment is so- 
phisticated investment. As such, it 
impels better managerial performance 
simply by its ability to withhold finan- 
cial support in a fast-growing economy. 
The better the management, the less 
need there is for anyone—creditors, own- 
ers, oy government—to exert outside 
control. 

¢ Finally, these men argue, there 
already exist numerous controls—some 
statutory, some merely their own operat- 
ing policies—that force a wide diffusion 
of institutional common stock invest- 
ment among many companies. 


lll. Ways of Investing 


One thing that bears out these argu- 
ments is the vast divergence in invest- 
ment philosophy. This is true not only 
among types of institutional investors— 
trust departments of banks and com- 
mon stock mutual funds, for example. 
It is to be found as well between par- 
ticular mutual funds, and between par- 
ticular pension trusts 
¢ In and Out—Some substantial mutual 
funds, for instance, describe them- 
selves as purely transitory investors. 
Their sole interest is the relative price 
and the relative value of a stock. At one 
point in this interrelation, they want 
the stock, buy it as rapidly as possible 
without boosting the price. At another 
point, they don’t want the stock. Then 
they dump it, as promptly as can be 
without lowering the price. 

Such investors seek to anticipate 
broad price movements. They tend to 
be unconcerned about corporate man- 
agement. “Short of outright skul- 
duggery,” says one mutual fund man 
who invests something ‘ess than $100- 
million in common stocks, “the normal 
behavior of the market affects stock 
prices more than a good management 
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can raise Or a poor management can 
lower them.” 

¢ Permanent Holdings—Such an iavest- 
ment philosophy, of course, makes the 
hair of a bank trust officer stand on 
end. What's perhaps more significant, 
it does the same to many other mutual 
fund men, Some mutual fund people 
insist they're permanent investors—just 
like the trust departments of banks. 
They sell stocks only when the judg- 
ment that dictated their purchase has 
been shown clearly to be wrong. Still 
others play it both ways. 

“There are some stocks | suppose 

we'll always own,” says a Bostonian 
whose fund has assets of well over $100- 
million in equities. “And there are 
others we sell when we think we can 
switch to an issue where it looks as if 
there’s a longer ride to be had.” 
* Conservative Bankers—It's a different 
situation, though, when you come to 
the investment habits of the trust de- 
partments of big banks. These institu- 
tions show a much more consistent pat- 
tern. That’s important, for they man- 
age most of the pension plans that 
deal in common stocks. Thus, they 
control by far the biggest slice of exist- 
ing institutional investment in common 
stocks, The total is debatable—anywhere 
from $33-billion to $37-billion. 

Most trust cfficers invest the same 
way—conservatively, They put much 
less than half the assets they control 
into voting stocks, though the percent- 
age is rising fast. Very widely, the vot- 
ing stocks they do buy are the bluest 
blue chips. You'd think that if any 
group of institutions ever could get to- 
gether and pool their voting power to 
exert ena over businesses, it would 
be this group. 

Well, perhaps it would. But the 
trust officers make this point: They buy 
few stocks other than blue chips. What 
makes a blue chip blue is the best 
management the United States can 
muster, When a management is pro- 
ducing so handsomely as to be one of 
the very best in the whole economy, 
it neither needs outside control exerted 
on it nor would any sane investor 
tamper with it. He couldn’t possibly 
improve it; why risk damaging such a 
management? 

* Insurance Funds—One thing that 
might make institutional control of 
American business much more likely 
would be heavy investment in com- 
mon stocks by life insurance companies. 
That's just not possible today. New 
York State law, which is substantially 
the law that governs all U.S. invest- 
ment of life insurance assets in com- 
mon stocks, limits such investment 
severely. As a result, the industry's 
$85.6-billion of assets includes little 
more than $l1-billion of common 
stocks. That's less than half of what 


might be legally invested in them 


The life insurance industry is full ot 
people who recall the Hughes investiga- 
tion in New York half a century back, 
when the industry felt the lash of 
government investigation and regula- 
tion. It wants no part of any such future 
treatment. To avoid any appearance of 
controlling business, it is shy of even the 
tiny stockholdings it is permitted by 
law. 
¢ More Common Stocks—There’s a de- 
velopment, though, that could open the 
door for heavy buying of common stock 
by life companies. That’s the variable 
annuity, based on funds invested in 
common stocks (BW—Dec.11'54,p101). 
As presently being proposed to the New 
Jersey oes by the Prudential In- 
surance Co., the return from such an- 
nuities would be tied to the yield from 
investments in common stocks, which 
move with inflationary trends as fixed 
interest investments do not. You can 
find life insurance men who hope this 
form of annuity will never become legal 
—they're wary of common stocks as a 
life insurance investment. If it did be- 
come legal, though, probably most of 
the big companies would adopt it— 
sheerly to meet the competition. It 
would open vast new pension accumula- 
tions to equity investment. 
¢ Company Funds, Too—There’s con- 
siderable difference of investment opin- 
ion among the people who control pen- 
sion trusts, too. One of the oldest and 
biggest-AT&T, with assets of $2-bil- 
lion—hasn’t a nickel in common stocks. 
Another, General Electric Co.'s, with 
assets (including a few related but non- 
pension trusts) of $650-million, wasn’t 
even allowed to hold common stocks 
as recently as 10 years ago; today, it’s 
well along on a planned campaign to 
get 30% of the assets into commons. 

GE’s is a self-trusteed fund that con- 

siders itself essentially a permanent in- 
vestor. Its research people split up the 
economy and assay its components. 
They assign investment quotas to in 
dustry groups. Thus far, with almost 
$150-million invested in equities, its 
largest single-company holding is only 
0.65% of the outstanding shares—and 
that’s in a regulated utility. 
e East vs. West—Another factor makes 
for diversity in the investment phil- 
osophy of pension trusts—regionalism. 
There's a distinctly less conservative 
approach to the problem, the farther 
you go from the ancient Eastern citadels 
of investment banking. 

This doesn’t mean you must be a 
New Yorker, Bostonian, Philadelphian, 
or Chicagoan to do a safe but effective 
job of investing pension funds. But it’s 
plain that investment officers elsewhere 
haven't had as much experience over 
so long a period investing so much 
money. A big Ohio bank figures it can 
safely put from 7% to perhaps 25% 
of pension assets into equities. But a 
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Los Angeles trust officer estimates that 
pension trusts there probably average 
between 40% and 50% common stocks. 
Some go as high as 60%. Atlanta funds 
erage 33%. equity; Seattle, probably 
50% 

In San Francisco, a pension trust 
negotiated by labor and management 
duys nothing but high-grade sends. Five 
pension trusts established there by em- 
ployers without union pressure average 
between 25% to 30% common stocks. 
One banker there who invests for a 
number of pension funds has raised his 
common stock sights from 25% to 35% 
im the past year, figures pensions will 
verage Close to 50% in equities in an- 
other decade 
¢ Waiting—Not infrequently, around 
the country, you turn up the feeling 
that many of the newer pension trusts 
aren't yet so deeply into commons as 
they would like to be. They were 
organized so recently that they found 
the market too high to plunge right 
into 

Since they lack either the resources 
or the nerve te embrace dollar averag- 
ing—as GE’s fund has—they sit un- 
comfortably in a rather unreal position: 
lhey’re awaiting a fall in the price of 
blue chips so they can afford to buy 
them. If the blue chips fall, though, you 
might reasonably expect a serious in- 
vestment officer to be pondering cither 
fixed-income securities or liquidity 


IV. What's Management? 


When you ask institutional investors 
about their attitudes and performance 
is common stockholders, you get a 
whole new flood of argument as to 
why institutions couldn't possibly con 
trol American mianagement even if they 
did own American business 
¢ Sacred Duty—They start with the 
assertion that, very widely, institutional 
investors already do vote the stock they 
hold. Many professional investors con- 
sider this almost a sacred duty. Only a 
few say they refrain from voting when 
there’s a dispute—or when an issue 
arises about which they're not entirely 
satished. Even fewer—and most of these 
are Midwestern or Western investors— 
iv they vote only if they have substan- 
tial holdings of an issuc 

Overwhelmingly, these same profes 
ionals concede that they are predis 
posed to favor management on disputed 
issues about which they have no firm 
conviction either way 
* Voting the Stock—The vast majority 
of proxies, of course, cover only routine 
points—such as reelection of directors 
and independent auditors. But, particu- 
larly in recent years, there have been 
many executive-compensation plans sub- 
mitted to stockholders. These the pro- 
fessionals always scrutinize—just to be 
sure that management isn’t getting an 
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A Frick unit maintains uniform tempera- 
tures in the gauge room of the Vulcan 
Machine Co. 





Frick Unit Conditioners are built in 3, 5 
and 7% horsepower sizes. The largest is 
iNustroted. Finish is a beautiful Hammer- 
matic mottled bive-grey. 


Serve this busy store, as well as 
restaurants, hotels, offices, factories 
and many other businesses, every- 
where. Note how neatly the condi- 
tioner was adapted to the layout of 
the store through duct-work: this is 
typical of the complete engineering 
service you get with Frick equipment. 


Frick air conditioners have many 
advantages . . . larger cooling sur- 
faces .. . insulated condensers . . . 
self-cleaning filters . . . heavier, 
quieter construction . . . three sizes 

. backed by over 70 years’ refrig- 
eration experience. 


Among the many 
satisfied users of 
Frick Air Conditioners 
are: 


® Apparel Stores 
@ Appliance Stores 
@ Bonks 

@ Barber Shops 

®@ Beauty Salons © Hospitals 

®@ Bowling Alleys © Hotels 

© Confectionery Shops © Industria! Piants 
@ Dentists’ Offices © Restaurants 

® Department Stores © Supermarkets 

® Doctors’ Offices ® Top Rooms 

® Drug Stores © Variety Stores 


@ Dry Cleaners 

@ Funeral Homes 
© Furniture Stores 
©@ Grocery Stores 


Get full details on these dependable 
Frick units from Bulletin 522. Some 
good territories open for qualified dis- 
tributors. Write, wire, phone or visit. 
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undue amount of the owner's property. 
When it’s a pension plan for hourly 
and non-executive salaried workers, 
however, they go along automatically. 
That, they'll all tell you, is purely man- 
agement’s problem, and if management 
can live with it, the stockholder must. 

Almost universally, these profes- 
sionals assert, an institutional investor 
won't argue, or plead, or insist that 
management desist from some course to 
which the investor objects. The only 
recourse, they say, is to sell—as quickly 
and with as little impact on price as 
possible. 
¢ Time to Fight—Having told you this, 
many imstitutional investment officers 
will give you examples that tend to im- 
peach what they've just said. It’s not 
unheard-of for a substantial institution 
holder to change a management's mind 
on, say, its dividend policy. Fifteen 
years ago, one of the largest mutual 
funds thundered so long and so loud 
about a proposed stock exchange by 
one of its companies that the deal fell 
through 

Whenever there’s a revaluation or 
redistribution of assets, of course, the 
institutions are active indeed. Under- 
standably, they fight to get the best 
deal for the holdings they represent— 
no man handling other people’s moncy 
could properly do less. There have even 
been cascs W here trust officers con- 
trolled several different classes of se 
curitices in one company—and voted 
them against cach other as the best 
interests of each security dictated. 
¢ Forced to Hoid—Somcetimes, too, the 
institutions can't scll readily—either be 
cause they own too much stock to be 
moved rapidly without price erosion 
or because they're locked in at what 
they consider an unreasonably low 
level. 

For example, a big mutual fuad had 
wanted for vears to sell its Montgomery 
Ward holdings—but not at the market 
then. In the Wolfson-Avery fight, it 
refused to vote for either side, but 
happily peddled a huge portfolio at the 
best prices obtainable in years. Many 
banks seized the same opportunity to 
get out and avoid choosing either group. 


V. Who Runs the Show 


Institutional investment officers offer 
all manner of justification for their re- 
fusal even to try to influence manage- 
ment—other than on matters directly 
affecting dispersal of the assets, ‘They’li 
tell you that they have neither the time 
nor the talent to manage, that man 
agements can’t help but be better 
— to manage 

They concede that there’s a line— 
which zigzags wildly and is only micro 
inches wide—between (1) problems 
with which no intelligent investor 
would meddle and (2) problems with 
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which an intelligent investor quite 
properly could deal vigorously. It’s a 
boundary they sense rather than see. 
But when they get close to it, they sell 
if they can’t abide management's posi- 
tion, 

¢ Security Analysis—Institutional in- 
vestors get closest to this line, perhaps, 
in their contacts with management. 
These they seek—early and often and 
in great volume, They maintain staffs 
of analysts who visit companies in 
which they have—or are considering— 
investments. Widely, managements 
call on institutional investors to keep 
them acquainted with their companies’ 
plans, progress, and outlook. One mu- 
tual fund visited 90 companies in the 
first five months of 1954. Another 
averages perhaps four visits per week 
from managers who are in Boston on 
business. 

The point of it all, of course, is con- 
tinuing supervision of investments. In- 
stitutions are accumulating money so 
fast, they must have acceptable new 
issues at hand all the time. The GE 
pension fund, for example, has to in- 
vest $2-million per week to keep up 
with its accretions 
¢ Putting Money to Work—Ancther 
motive for this stucy of companies: 
Che investment business is competitive 
as can be—both in getting funds to in- 
vest and in getting issues in which to 
invest. This may bring a sardonic laugh 
from those corporate managers—a vast 
majority—whose securities are not on 
the “acceptable” lists that institutions 
maintain so carefully. 

But it remains true. One big reason 
is the tax law. It almost compels man- 
agement to sell debt rather than equity 
securities—if it can—when it wants to 
raise some cash. You have to carn more 
than $2—based on a 52% tax rate—to 
pay a common stockholder $1 in divi- 
dends. But the interest you pay on a 
bond may be deducted as an operating 
expense before taxes. 

With institutional investors demand 
ing only the best corporate equities— 
and with the best corporations so un- 
willing to sell new equity issues—you 
find intense competition for those that 
do come on the market 
¢ Getting Hotter—As more workers are 
covered by pensions—and particularly 
if variable-return annuities open more 
of the vast capital accumulations of 
life insurance companies to investment 
in common stocks—the institutional 
scramble for acceptable issues will be- 
come a rat race indeed. 

Indeed, it’s showing up already. A 
Texas trust office says the pressure for 
common stock investments has forced 
his bank to downgrade its buying a bit. 
He no longer insists on “royal blue” 
chips, but will settle for “robin’s egg 
blue.” Atlantic Coast trast officers, 
though, snort at the idea. 
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¢ Directors—Another place where in- 
vestor opinion is fairly fragmented lies 
im corporate nctembien, Some insti- 
tutions flatly forbid their people to ac- 
cept any such posts. Others let their 
people hoid them more or less widely. 
Many say they have no policy one way 
or another. Even more say they permit 
it only in exceptional cases, 

Mostly, the reason given for a ban is 
that it takes too much time to be a 
director these days. However, one sage 
of the mutual fund industry thinks 
there are cases where investors must 
prudently place a man—not a profes- 
sional investor but an impeccable pub- 
lic figure—on a corporate board to let 
the institutional investor's position be 
known. But they limit themselves to 
one man, he warns, and never attempt 
te get control of the board. 

“Of course,” he adds, “if the situa- 
tion which makes all this necessary js 
intensely dominated by the manage 
ment, it is often wise to put two such 
figures on the board. That way you can 
be sure of a second for your motions.” 


Vi. What Next? 


The growth of institutional equity 
investment leads inevitably to the ques- 
tion that management is asking: “What 
will it do to us?” Under the present 
conditions, and taking institutional in- 
vestors at their word, the answer is 
“not much.” 

Nevertheless, institutional ownership 
of U.S. business is still young, and 
policy is still being formed. The new 
concentration of stockholdings has so 
far been passive, but will it stay that 
way? You can foresee pressures that 
could modify this passivity: 

¢ Suppose, for example, that insti- 
tutional funds continue to grow faster 
than the supply of blue chips securities, 
and the fund managers have to go 
deeper into the off-blue chips Might 
the funds then try to put blue chip 
executives and policies into the less 
successful companies? 

¢ The institutional investor today 
says he’s not qualified to advise com 
pany management. But might he to- 
morrow insist on wider use of manage 
ment consultants? 

¢ If large holdings of a company’s 
shares are in the inactive hands of in 
stitutions, might it be easier for an in 
dividual outsider to gain control of the 
active voting shares? Would the insti 
tutions, in self-defense, have to aban 
don their neutrality? Would they then 
consistently vote to freeze existing man- 
agement into power? 

«In a business slump, could the 
institutional investors afford to main- 
tain a hands-off policy toward corpor- 
ate management? Would they be 
tempted to enforce favored ways of 
coping with the downturn in business? 





( Advertisement) 
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Valve Lubrication: 
Investment in Economy 


A southwestern chemical process 
plant recently came up with some 
valve cost findings that should be in- 
teresting to any process or manufac- 
turing plant management. 

The problem started with the op- 
erations’ office request for Rockwell- 
Nordstrom lubricated plug type 
valves to assure more F amin Po 
leakproof control on process lines. 
However, the Rockwell-Nordstrom 
valve requires periodic lubrication 
which seemed to be a maintenance 
cost problem, (First cost wasn't a 
consideration because Rockwell- 
Nordstrom valves, in many cases, ac- 
tually cost less than ordinary valves. ) 
To resolve the problem, management 
assigned an engineering team to test 
a number of ee on identical serv- 
ices for a long-term cost analysis, 

After five years of testing, they 
have found that Rockwell-Nordstrom 
valve lubrication actually saves 
money. The pressurized lubricant 
(which provides the constant, leak- 
wee 7 eliminates metal-to-metal 
riction which is the major source of 
valve wear. Repair, replacement 
parts and labor costs were only one- 
tenth the other valves tested. Also, 
the Rockwell-Nordstrom valves have 
many years of service remaining 
while some of the other valves have 
already had to be replaced, And fi- 
nally, the comparative charts showed 
considerable savings in down time 
expenses. 

As a result of the test, they are 
now standardizing on Rockwell- 
Nordstrom valves not only for chem- 
ical lines and processing units, but 
also for even the most routine serv- 
ices such as compressed air and water 
lines. For cost — information, 
write Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. 1-F. Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 
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Kashi Ram is an Indian Rhinoceros at the Chicago Zoological Park, Brookfield, Ill. He’s 
5’ 10” high, 12 feet long, and weighs 4,000 pounds. United States Steel built and erected 
the rhinoceros-proof fence at the front of Kashi Ram's cage. The bars are 15%” (outside 
diameter) extra-strong pipe welded through heavy steel channel sections. 


There’s a Steel Hotel in Georgia. It’s built 
like a wheel, with a 1500-seat auditorium 
for the hub. The wings radiate like spokes 
of the wheel, so that every guest has an out- 
side room. Steel construction allows greater 
comfort per dollar of cost. 








25 Types of Steel are available in USS 
National Seamless Tubes for use in petroleum 
refineries and other locations involving corro 
sion and elevated temperatures. United States 
Steel maintains a large staff of experts to rec- 
ommend the grade of steel that will give long 
service, without excess cost. 


Baby's First Ride. The table supporting that 
incubator is made from stainless steel. Every 
modern hospital is a showplace for stainless 
steel. This lustrous metal is hard, easy to clean, 
and it resists corrosion like nothing else. USS 
Stainless Steel is available in many forms, in 
cluding sheets, plates, rods, tubing, wire—even 
in the form of 1 beams. 


46 Tons of Tank. The manufacturer of this military tank hauler designed the unit from 
USS MaAn-TEN Steel to reduce weight without sacrificing strength. MAN-TEN is just 
one of several “high strength” construction steels made by U.S. Steel. Since they reduce 
deadweight, these steels permit much heavier loads than with ordinary steel. 


SEE The United States Stee! Hour. It's a full-how TV program presented every other 


u T + E L week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
4 ¢* 


cua. UNITED STATES STEEL 


Por further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 625 William Penn Place, Pittaburgh, Pa. 


} MERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
DiL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. .Oivicions: of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
: UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY S413 
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FURNITURE 


CASTERS 


Preferred by Men in Business 


as Worthy Companions to 
Faultiess Industrial Casters 


2000 SERIES 
for WOOD SWIVEL 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
TABLES, etc. 


2 Full Rews of Bell Bearings 
in 2 Uninterrupted Racewoys 


il tower 


Hardened 4 Y -- 
Balls and Fe | , Swiveling 
Rocoways 1. Sabentad B Longer 


a 


Recommended by 
leading floor 
covering and 
othce chair 
manufactur. 

ers for 

trouble- 

free 

service. 


Action photograph of 
swiveling Paultless Caster. 
No wobble... no biadia 
.., ne friction. Dust . 
lubricated, hardened race- 
ways for effortless move- 
ment vader chair. 


FAULTLESS ES SERIES for 
MODERN POSTURE CHAIRS 
& METAL TUBE FURNITURE 


2 Full Rows of Hardened Ball Bearings 
in 2 Uninterrupted Hardened Raceways 


Smart and efficient as 
the most modern posture 
chair. Hood of high 
nickel finish protects 
shoes. Double ball bear- 
ing swivel. Choice 
of wheels to suit 
floor surface. 
Sockets available 
for metal tubing. 
Paultless E 
Series available 
for cast metal 
furniture. 


FAULTLESS CUSHION GLIDES SAVE 
FLOORS, CARPETS and LABOR 


Faultless Flexible Chair Glides with 

rubber inserts to absorb vibration, 
smooth polished bases to 
protect floors. 





MIDDLE-LINE MANAGEMENT men, ending year-long development course at MIT, 


agree that... 


The Pay-Off Is Confidence 


There aren't too many executives 
these days who'll argue that manage 
ment down the line in most companies 
does not need special training and at- 
tention. You meet up with the big dis 
pute when you come to the point: How 
should you provide this special training 
ind attention? And the question that 
sets off a good deal of headscratching 
and hot words is; Does any good come 
from sending your up-and-coming men 
to long outside courses on management 
development? 

Last week, executives got partial an- 
swers to those questions. They came 
during a week when college graduations 
as numerous as adjectives in a 
commencement address, The gradua 
tion that was of particular significance 
was held in Boston. 

There, some 30 men, ranging in age 
from 29 to 43, tucked newly won 
Master of Science in Industrial Man- 
agement degrees into their brief cases 
They were the 24th class of Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation fellows. They had 
spent all their time since last fall at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy'’s executive development program. 
Through that time they were com- 


were 


pletely divorced from company affairs 


¢ Long-Term Investment—The Sloan 
fellows were drawn from the middle 
ranks of industry—their companies had 
spotted them as men in whom it was 
worth investing a year's salary without 
the promise of an immediate return for 
the money. 

The program in which they joined 
is probably the oldest of its kind in 
the country. Prof. Erwin H. Schell, 
whose course in administrative philos 
ophy still ranks high with the students, 
started it in 1931 with the help of 
Lammot du Pont, F. Right Fabyan, and 
Charles A. Stone. In 1938, the Sloan 
Foundation began bolstering the pro 
gram with annual grants that have now 
reached a total of $170,000 a year. The 
companies from which the students 
come pay MIT $2,900 for each man. 

After a year out of touch with the 
boss, this year’s class was anxious, even 
eager, to head home. But, before they 
went, class members spent two and a 
half hours sizing up the year just gone 
by with faculty members, including 
Dean Edward P. Brooks. 

Their reaction boiled down to this: 

It had been a year packed with classes 
and reading, dinners and talking, field 
trips, thesis writing, and parties. It was 
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neither a vacation nor a business trip. 
And, at the end, they were sorry to 
leave. 

¢ The Biggest Gain—They felt that 
more than anything else, the year had 
built self-confidence into them. They 
felt better equipped to get along with 
people, to formulate ideas readily, make 
decisions quickly, and to understand 
the complex of activity within a com- 
pany. 

When you look at the Sloan fellows’ 
backgrounds, their emphasis on self- 
confidence seems a little strange. 
Though by no means top management, 
most of them come from solid line 
jobs in big companies, and their salaries 
which they continued to receive as 
MIT scholars) range from around 
$6,000, in utilities companies, to almost 
$18,000, in aircraft and auto 
panies. 

Most agreed that self-confidence was 
what they needed, and they said theirs 
got an extra boosting from MIT's din 
ner meetings, where, over cocktails and 
food in a small room, the men met and 
talked straight from the shoulder with 
visiting top executives 

Said one student: “You told your- 
self, ‘1 can develop into that man’s 
position.’ In other cases you felt, ‘I 
could be that man tomorrow.’” 

This was the way the men 
to other parts of the course 

¢ Field trips, especially one to 
New York, were rewarding. “The most 
interesting people turned out to be the 
top executives or the men near the very 
bottom of the ladder—production fore 
men, for example.” 

e Academics they rated more im 
portant for its side effects than for 
acquisition of knowledge on the sub 
jects they covered. They got no more 
than a taste in anv one field—national 
policy, economics, labor relations, law 
But at the end of the year they felt 
they could read more _ intelligently, 
knew where to find answers. 

e Social Affairs, which MIT en 
couraged, forced wives to entertain on 
a scale they were unused to. “You 
could see how the gals from the small 
towns changed through the year. They 
were scared to death of this aspect 
when they arrived. But they learned 
to entertain a group of 60 or more.” 
¢ Counter-Currents—Reactions were 
not al] rosy. One aspect of the year- 
long course drew criticism, and another 
led to uneasiness. 

Thesis writing, they felt, wasted a 
lot of their time. And they labeled 
exam grading “infantile.” 

The undercurrent of uncasiness was 
put tersely by one of the students: 
“We've been playing marbles for fun 
here, not for keeps. I'm wondering 
what's been going on back at the com 
pany.” This was a general reaction. 
They felt that they had been away a 


com- 


reacted 
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little too long—despite the opportunity 
the MIT course might give them for 
advancing within their companies. 

¢ Sharper Attitudes—But, in the end, 
what seemed to count most was the 
way the course refined their attitudes 
toward their jobs, and these were the 
comments they made on this: 

“I know now there is no single best 
way to solve a problem.” 

“Your job as an executive is not to 
impose on people, but rather to per 
suade them to do things.” 

“You usually get more fruitful con 
clusions out of group or committee 
discussion than from single-handed 
thinking.” 

“We have a greater desire for re 
sponsibility—also for a higher standard 
of living. We want to get in and sec 
what we can contribute.” 

“I don’t think it’s bravado, but we're 
not awed by top 
more 


management any 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Staggered election of directors was back 
in court last week. The Illinois Supreme 
Court refused to reconsider its ruling 
that Montgomery Ward & Co. must 
pick a full slate of nine board members 
each year, thus upholding Louis | 

Wolfson’s original victory (BW—leb 
12°55,p80) In Philadelphia, a stock 
holders committee asked a federal court 
to void Pennsylvania RR elections of 
the past four years and to order a special 
clection to pick full 18-man slate to 
until next May. The 

clects three directors cach year 


scrve Penns 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) is changing 
its 1950 employee stock purchase 1? 
A somewhat complicated formul: 
being replaced by this one: For cach 
dollar an employee saves (up to 6% 
of his total pay) the company will con 
tribute 50¢ worth of Standard stock 
lhe employees’ contribution can be 
used to buy cither savings bonds or 
company stock, The plan is similar to 
those offered by Ferd 
Motors to the United 
(CIO). 


1 1S 


General 
Workers 


and 


Auto 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. is going 
all out in a new supervisory traming 
program starting next month. It has 
created a Chapaco Council, to be held 
cach summer at Lake Logan, N. C., to 
which half of the 1,000-man super 
visory force will go for a discussion of 
top management thinking and com 
pany problems. Those attending this 
year will indoctrinate the remaining 
supervisors, who will attend the three 
day summer meetings in 1956, 





ATTENTION 


all users of 


OFFSET 


Would you like to make paper 
plates from existing material by a 
photographic process that costs 
only one half (2) of your pres- 
ent method? 


Would you also like to make 
these plates in one quarter (% ) 
the time now used? 


Would it interest you to know 
that a single unit of equipment is 
available to do this for $325.00? 


Would it further interest you 
to know that this single piece of 
equipment will make three or 
more copies of anything typed, 
written, printed or drawn up to 
82" x 14” on ordinary Cun- 
coated) paper as well as making 
OFFSET plates? 


Here's the answer... made and 
gvaranteed by PHOTOSTAT COR- 
PORATION . .. the greatest name in 
the photographic reproduction in- 
dusiry. 


PHOTOSTAT 
Instant Copier 


For use in every office 
. «+ anywhere, 


PHOTOSTAT 


Our representative will gladly demon- 
strate and make plates in your office. 
Telephone, wire or write to 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Service offices in ail principel 
cities end in Torente, Cenede. 


PHOTOSTAT is the trade-mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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World Bank Looks At Its World 


@ International Bank finds its member nations— 
and customers—in the best shape they’ve been since World 
War Il. And their prospects are good. 


@ The bank’s own lending, reserves, and earnings 
are at a peak—and private investors are coming in more 


and more on bank deals. 


@ Member nations—56 of them—find bank’s proj- 
ects are raising production and living standards. 


If you're looking for the sunny side 
of the world, talk to its bankers. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
& Development is just winding up its 
ninth year. Pres, Eugene Black and his 
staff have iearned about the world’s 
money markets, and the business of 
economic development, the hard way. 
Their view, from World Bank head- 
quarters in Washington, is one of con- 
filent optimism, 

It has been quite a year for the World 
Bank, the biggest ever for the finance 
corporation, credit union, and economic 
adviser to 56 nations. Lending, re- 
serves, earnings are at a peak. So is 
the respect in which the bank is held 
both by hardheaded investment bankers 
and economic planners. Here are some 
highlights: 

* Loans this week to Austria and 
Colombia bring this fiscal year’s lend- 
ing te over $400-million, the highest so 
far; loans outstanding total $2.3-billion. 
New loans for nations that never be- 
fore qualified are coming soon—en- 
couraging in a business whose problem 
has become one of finding sound loans, 
rather than finding the money to 
finance them, 

* World Bank carnings will hit a 
record $24-million this year, up 20%. 
Reserves are climbing, and repayments 

some of them ahead of schedule—are 
showing up in the till, 

. Private investors, in the U.S. and 
abroad, are taking a more active part in 
World Bank operations. Hardly a loan 
goes by now without some private par- 
ticipation, usually on an unguaranteed 
basis. World Bank bonds are tagged 
with the highest ratings. The bank's 
own baby—a plan for an International 
Finance Corp. to spur venture capital 
abroad wailed through the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee last week. 

* Throughout the world, hundreds 
of bank-financed projects are slowly 
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beginning to increase the productive 
capacity and the living standards of 
member nations. 


|. Expansion—on Schedule 


The World Bank is very much in and 
of the world; its opinions reflect the 
myriad problems and possibilities of 
every nation. Last week, World Bank 
cconomists scanned their vast bailiwick 
and found the outlook promising. 

The postwar, and Korean, readjust- 
ments have come and gone. There's a 
rough balance in price, supply, demand. 
The industrial nations are busily at 
work, and once again exporting capital; 
the underdeveloped nations are driving 
hard for development. Given relative 
political calm, the World Bank sees 
neither great economic catastrophes, nor 
wild windfalls. 
¢ The Course—Entering its 10th year, 
the bank sees itself expanding right 
along the lines its creators mapped out. 
Their idea was to lead the way for pri- 
vate investment in international eco- 
nomic development. By erecting the 
bare bones of development—the rail- 
roads, dams, power projects, 7 
that private capital hesitates to finance 
-the bank would create a framework 
within which private capital would once 
more flow round the world. 

One aspect of the bank that its 
founders perhaps did not foresee is its 
role as the objective, respected arbiter 
of economic development policies. That 
respect is sometimes grudging: Many a 
would-be borrower with a pet project— 
itself a sovereign nation and part-owner 
of the bank—has found the bank digging 
in its heels and insisting: “No reforms, 
no credits.” 

Now the bank is building an educa- 
tional institution to share its nine years 
of experience. Next January it will open 
an Economic Development Institute, 


to train picked officials from member 
countries in the ABC’s of progress. 

The World Bank's confidence in it- 
self—and the world’s confidence in it— 
were slow to mature. 

The founders, to be sure, had great 
confidence. Victory seemed assured 
when 44 nations gathered at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., in mid-1944 to blue- 

int the postwar world’s economic re- 
ationships. They saw in the plan for 
the World Bank an organism that could 
help finance reconstruction, then push 
on to develop backward economies. 
Private capital would surely follow 
along. 
¢ Shareholders—F orty-one nations were 
shareholders when the bank began busi- 
ness in June, 1946. Authorized capital 
was $10-billion, with subscriptions ac- 
cording to a member's ability to pay. 
Each subscription was divided into 
(1) 2% im gold and dollars, freely avail- 
able for lending; (2) 18% in the mem- 
ber’s own currency, available with the 
nation’s consent; and (3) 80% subject 
to call to meet the bank’s obligations 
or guarantees. For the U.S., with just 
over a third of the total, that meant 
$635-million paid-in, $2.54-billion on 
call. That $3-billion-plus, and the 
“full faith and credit” of the United 
States, are what put the hank in busi- 
ness. 

The bank soon found the job of re- 
construction far beyond its resources. 
By the end of 1947, it had loaned over 
half its immediately available funds— 
some $497-million—for reconstruction 
in Euro Fortunately the Marshall 
Plan and its billions came along—and 
the bank turned to development. 

Meanwhile, there were problems of 
politics and management: Who was to 
run the Bank? Its directors from all the 
member countries, the U.S. govern- 
ment, its president? No one quite knew. 
Then John McCloy and Eugene Black 
came on the scene—McCloy as president 
with complete authority, Black as execu- 
tive director for the U.S. 
¢ To the Market—The major problem 
for McCloy and his vice-president, Rob- 
ert Garner, was to raise money. And the 
market was cold. Investors hadn’t got 
over their experiences with foreign 
bonds in the 1930s; few had even heard 
of the World Bank. Garner and Me- 
Cloy went out as missionaries and told 
them (explaining that the U.S. stood 
four-square behind the bonds); Black 
(a topflight bond salesman and former 
vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank) persuaded state legislatures to 
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amend laws that restricted institutional 
buying of World Bank bonds. Lied y By 
The first issue came in 1947. It CLI ; OS to keep 


wasn’t a howling success, but it brought 
money into the till. Since then, there 
have been 20 issues—nine in the U.S., your trademark right 
two in Canada, two in Britain, one in 

the Netherlands, six in Switzerland, for . h d i 
a total of $838-million. Of these, U.S. 

insurance companies, banks, pension in your customer Ss an 
funds hold 59%; imyestors abroad, 
mainly in Europe, the rest. 

Eugene Black, who became president ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
in 1949, says that he doesn’t expect to 
go to the market this year. One reason 
is the increasing sales of loans from the 
bank portfolio, and larger private par- 
ticipation in loans. The total private 
participation over the bank’s life is 
$200.7-million; of that $95.8-million has 
come in the fiscal year ending June 30. 

And the investors seem hungry for 
more. T'wo weeks ago, the bank loaned 
$70-million for the development of 
southern Italy, with the Bank of Amer- 
ica taking $5-million. Last week Black 
reported—with considerable satisfaction 

that he had received a cable from a 
European investor who wanted some of 
the Italian loan right away. 

Another key development in the past 
year has been nations going to market 
to sell bonds at the same time they get 
a World Bank loan. Last December, 
Belgium raised $30-million alongside 
a $20-million bank loan; in April, Nor- 
way did much the same. Both issues 
went well, and the bank feels it can 
take some credit for their success. Thousands of trademarks jostle one another for attention in today’s 

l'oday even the London capital mar- market place. Make sure that yours is often seen! Have it engraved 
ket—occasionally a competitor for over- in rich, authentic colors on the satiny surface of a Zippo—as a business 
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ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 8-22, Bradford, Pa. 
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Then your message will flash into view 20... 40... 60 times a 
it. Lending Policy day, just as surely as each Zippo flashes into flame. Your trademark 
becomes a valuable selling tool, giving long, long mileage at very 


It's almost 4 to assess the sacinit tindiaatl, 


bank’s record in lending policy. To be 
sure, there have been no defaults, no Whether your business is old 
extensions. But at this early date that or new, its special quality will be 
is hardly a guide. Years from now, faithfully reflected by the special 


when economists study the nations that ‘ § Zi 5 
. 1 rbly made 
have received major loans, they'll have quolity of Zippo. Superbly 


a better idea of the impact of the to work easily and perfectly 
bank’s activities. under any conditions, Zippos be- 

Foreign lending in the 1920s often come cherished lifelong compan- 
was made with hardly a fleeting refer- ions — used proudly at business 


ence to a nation’s real ability to pay. - , : 
: meetings... on social occasions 
The bank's charter is filled with stipula- 7 


tions designed to prevent a repeat per- and — And your trademark 
formance. It must finance only pro- travels with them, always! Send 
ductive enterprises, and usually only the the coupon now! 

foreign exchange needs at that. A na- 
tion’s entire economy must be studied, 
its credit-worthiness analyzed; fiscal and 
monetary policies considered. More 
than once the bank has insisted that 
a country clean up defaulted debt be- 


b Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints make all lighters work better. 
fore a loan can be made 
« No Book of Rules—The bank can’t Zl 


b f rul o tund ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
operate by a strict set of rules in a busi- panes Naga a Giinen te Ot 
ness that has never been tried be 
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Lights easily...anywhere... always 


















HOUGHTON 1001 Products to improve processing 


Lubricant that “stays put” helps 
keep commerce on the move 


Two sprawling lift bridges straddle the bustling Delaware River and serve 
one of the busiest industrial centers in the nation—the Delaware Valley 
Tri-State area. 

Huge open gears, steel cables and slides—in spite of constant exposure 
to weather extremes—must lift the tremendous center spans daily for the 
ocean-going ships that ply their trade. 

Houghton's Sta-Put was chosen to lubricate the lift mechanism of these 
big busy bridges because it’s an extreme-pressure treated grease with 
exceptional load carrying capacity. Moreover, the outstanding weather- 
resistant properties of this tough-film lubricant protect the bridge mechan- 
ism where ordinary lubricants would fail. It “stays put"—won't bleed 
or creep. Hence, its name. 

Industry knows Sta-Put well, as one of the great Houghton line of 
lubricants, oils and greases. These cover countless industrial applications 
and it's a sure thing your own operations can benefit through the use of one 
or more, For latest “Product Index” describing the line, write Lubrication 
Department, E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 








Metalworking and Textile Processing Products + Lubricants + Packings + Leather Belting 
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fore. Now, for cxample, the bank is 
relaxing one of its tests. When dollar 
shortages ruled the world, the bank had 
to draw a sharp line between dollar 
and nondollar credit-worthiness' and 
camming capacity. Full convertibility 
hasn't arrived yet. But nondollar cur- 
rencies are stronger, trade is flowing 
more freely—and the bank feels it can 
be less rigorous in applying the stand- 
ards. 

Look at a sampling of typical World 
Bank loans: Pakistan, Mexico, Brazii, 
Thailand for railroads; Panama, Chile, 
India for farm development; Japan, 
Italy, Mexico, Brazil, Nicaragua for 

ywer; Holland for airplanes, Iceland 
or a radio transmitter, Peru for port 
works. In most cases they are basic to 
the nation’s development--in nine years, 
electric power (at $589-million) and 
transport (at $543-million) have re- 
ceived the most World Bank money. 
¢ Strain—F requently, the bank has sent 
survey missions to study national econ 
omies—and occasionally they haven't 
come up with a loan at all. Many na- 
tions and many projects don’t qualify. 
But the bank keeps plugging, supplying 
advice, amending projects. 

This leads to extracurricular activ- 
ities, and they strain the bank’s staff. 
It has worked closely, for example, with 
Iran. Now the Iranians sav they don’t 
need a loan, but they do need advice. 
So this month the bank entered its 
first fee-for-service technical assistance 
contract, to supply engineers and ad- 
vice to Iran's development program. 
Further East, the bank has been 
mediating the running—and often ex- 
plosive—battle between India and Paki- 
stan over the Indus River waters. 
¢ Oversimplified—The World Bank 
has been called too conservative, too 
restricted to do the job of development 
it was designed for. To that, the bank 
retorts that it has discovered that 
there’s a lot more to it than paying for 
a power plant, or financing a tractor 
The nation must know how to fuel 
and maintain the tractor; it must know 
how to drive it; where and how best to 
use it. It’s the problem of absorptive 
capacity—hard to measure, but easily 
choked by too liberal doses of capital. 
There's a lot of glib oversimplification 
about “economic development’’—and 
no one knows that better than the 
bank. 

The World Bank believes there al- 
ways will be a place for gps develop 
ment financing, even if, as it hopes, 
private capital takes up a larger part 
of the job. Outsiders can conceive of 
the day when the bank is loaned right 
up to $7-billion or $8-billion. But be- 
fore that, there will be a lot of water 
over World Bank-financed dams, and a 
lot more to learn about the business of 
making deserts bloom with interna- 
tional public funds. 
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To help you find that just-right plant site... 


Every day 

we chart the 
business activity of 
2319 communities 


in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee 


every day, every week of the year—a 
network of on-the-job personnel care- 


can bring pertinent information right 


} HE RESULT. . . @_perpetual 
inventory of plant site information to your desk ready for measurement by 





unequaled in up-to-the-minute accu- 
racy and completeness. 

For nearly fifty years, the American 
Gas and Electric System has served 
practically every home and business in 
this growing seven-great-state area that 
now includes 2319 towns. 

Our men are in these communities 


fully reporting changes of economic and 
social import. 


Whether your need is dispersion, de- 
centralization or expansion, the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company can help 
simplify your plant site selection prob- 
lem. As it has for hundreds of other 
manufacturers, both large and small, it 


your own yardstick, 


y ’ 7 


You will find that this service will save 
many hours of valuable executive time in 
investigation and analysis. There is no 
charge. All we have to sell is power from 
capacity sufficient to meet the needs of 
any industry. 


COMPANY 


YORK #, NM. W. 


ELECTRIC 


NEW 


AMERICAN GAS AND 


80 CHURCH ST., 


To get a more detailed description of the many 
industry advantages in the American Gas and 
Electric service area, write for the brochure “A 7- 
State-Plant-Site Trip—in 5 minutes.” 

You'll learn about water, transportation, labor, 
taxes, raw materials, education, community char- 
acter and atmosphere and many other data necessary 
for pleasant, profitable plant operation. Address 
your inquiry in confidence to Mr. Lee Davis, 
Manager Area Development, 30 Church Street, 
New York 8, New York. 


OPERATING APFILIATES: 


\PPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC, 

OHIO POWER COMPANY 





WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 











In Spain, a new pipeline is crawling from Cadiz on the 
southeastern corner to the northwest, where four U. S. 
airfields are being built. The POL—Petroleum-Oil- 
Lubricants—line is part of a... 


$300-Million Bastion 
Rising Behind Pyrenees 


Story continues on page 158 


Last week a Spanish Embassy official 
returning to his post in Washington 
remarked jokingly that there were more 
Americans in Spain almost, than there 
were Spaniards. Even Madrid's blister- 
ing summer heat hasn't checked the 
tourist avalanche. 

But chattering American girls off to 
their first bull fight aren't the only 
Americans in Spain this summer, Some 
250 hard valine Statesiders have 
buckled down to supervising the build- 
ng of a system of U.S. air and naval 
bases that will equal the American mili- 
tury installations in Britain, And the 
techniques they are bringing in with 
them may have far more important ef- 
fects on Spain's economy than even 
the badly needed tourist dollars 
¢ Defense Key—These bases are a key 
part of the U.S. global defense. They 
are protected from any sweeping Sovict 
attack across the plains of northern 
Europe by the rugged Pyrenees moun- 
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tains that separate Spain from France. 
Moreover, there are strong indications 
that Paris and London are withdrawing 
their carlier opposition to our deal with 
Franco Spain for the bases. There is 
even a or) are that Spain will 
be formally admitted to NATO (BW— 
Jun.4°55,p119). 

Directing the actual construction of 
the bases is J. J. Collins (pictures), 
chairman of the operating committee 
in Spain of Brown-Raymond-Walsh, a 
— of three large U.S. con- 
struction firms. Collins’ job is to see 
that the bases get built~if possible that 
they be ready for emergency operation 
by the fall of 1956 and be fully com- 
pleted by 1960. 

The job is a delicate piece of juggling. 
Collins works through a line of chen 
mand stretching from the Defense 
Dept. through the Air Force, the Navy's 
Bureau of Yards & Docks and a military 
command group in Spain. That group 


| EDRILIO 
| ESPANA 


4T THE OFFICE Coliins works Spanish 
hours: 9 a.m. to 2 p.m.; 4 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
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of Brown-Raymond-Walsh, talks with one of the Spanish workmen BRW is training. 





CONFERENCES with Spanish constructors seeking building contracts help Collins decide CONTRACTS are rushed through, to 
the delicate issue of which companies are best able to handle the jobs, meet the Air Force’s 1956 deadline, 
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is where he picks up the chain of com- 
mand, supervising the assi 
subcontracts as the “prime contractor” 
on the whole project. Under the 1953 
U.S.-Spain treaty covering the leasing 
and building of the bases all contracts 
possible must go to Spanish com- 
panies. The whole project is wrapped 
up in further complications arising out 
of Spain's antiquated construction 
methods and its overtaxed 
transport system. 

. rong | Together—It all started one 
day in the summer of 1952, when 
W. V. McMenimen, former president 
of Raymond Concrete Pile Co. and 
now back from partial retirement to 
head the New York side of the Spanish 
everation of his company, received a 
call from the Pentagon. The Air Force 
was building nine NATO air bases in 
France in cooperation with the French 
government, The Army Engineers had 
also been called in, But the project just 
wasn't moving, 

McMenimen, who had a big hand 
in building Pacific military bases during 
World War Il, was asked to get to- 
gether a group of U.S. construction 
companies that could act as consultants 
on the pone. That's how the BRW 
group~Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, 
Tex., Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New 
York, and Walsh Construction Co., 
New York and Davenport, lowa—was 
formed. Collins, an old friend of Me- 
Menimen’s and a veteran at Raymond, 
was chosen to head up the project be- 
cause of his experience in overseas Latin 
American jobs. 

In France, the BRW group was very 

successful in walking the thin line 
between keeping the project movin 
and keeping the sensitive toes « 
French contractors, Collins is proud 
of the fact that the French contractors 
gave him a testimonial dinner when 
the whole job was over. 
* Consultant Plus—Collins’ job in 
Spain differs from the French program 
in that the BRW group is now the 
over-all contractor rather than consult- 
ant. It's BRW’s job to let all construc- 
tion contracts for four air bases, a 480- 
mile pipeline, and port installations at 
Cadiz on the southeast corner of the 
Iberian Peninsula, El Ferrol in the 
northwest, Cartagena on the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the Mediterranean 
islands, the Balearics. 

The entire project will probably cost 
the U.S. more than $300-million, of 
which a aes part will come from coun- 
terpart funds— id for shi 
ments of foodstuffs and are made by 
the United States to the Franco govern- 
ment, 

Brown, Raymond, and Walsh are 
equal partners in the operation, and 
cach is represented on the seven-mem- 
ber operating committee in Madrid. 

The contracts for actual construction 


internal 








are awarded to Spanish companies, U.S. 
companies, or joint U.S.-Spanish under- 
ings. Collins, in consultation with 
other U.S. tatives, has the deli- 
cate job of making the awards, based 
on ability to perform, with BRW pro- 
viding technicai knowhow, equipment, 
and materials. Plans for the bases are 
being drawn by four U.S. architectural 
firms—Shaw, Metz & Dolio; Metcalf & 
Eddy; Frederic R. Harris, Inc.; and 
Pereira & Luckman—known collectively 
as AESB, Architects, Engineers, Span- 
ish Bases. 
« Likes the People—“The attitude that 
the Spaniards don’t know anything and 
couldn't do anything till we came along 
is as phony as can be,” Collins says. 
“Their whole difficulty is that they are 
behind in machinery and have been 
held down by donkey operations. Soon 
they'll be pouring 1, tds of con- 
crete a day—they don’t know it yet, 
but they will.” 

One BRW technician estimates that 
so far the Spanish contractors are oper- 
ating BRW’s $12-million worth of ma- 
chinery now in Spain at only 80% of 
eficiency. “But they're just beginning 
to learn,” he said. 

* Lack of T —One of his great- 

est difficulties, Collins says, is the 
transport system inside Spain which 
has ham putting the machinery— 
much of it brought from North Africa 
where other companies used it in build- 
ing other bases-into place. For exam- 
ple, it took three wecks just to get 
information needed to land LSTs at 
Tarragona on Spais,’s southern coast. 
Then the facts were obtained only by 
sending BRW personnel to the spot to 
examine the beach, railway facilities, 
and roads. 

Collins’ major victory, so far, seems 
to be that he has broken down the 
traditional Spanish formality and has 
worked out a good understanding with 
his Spanish contractors. He’s now on 
a first name “Jota-Jota,” (Spanish for 
Jay-Jay) basis with many of them. Part 
of the explanation for his success is 
a series of morning coffee and dough- 
nut sessions with as many as 200 Span- 
iards attending. 

His success also stems from the fact 
that his background gives him a good 
combination of technical grasp and 
executive polish. 

At the hard rock level, Collins worked 
as 4 \oung man as a “sand-hog” build- 
ing the Hudson & Marhattan Railway 
tunnels between New York and New 
Jersey. By the end of 1908, he was 
a “walking boss” on a similar tunnel 

ject in Detroit. Then his friends 
McMenimen a them) persuaded 


him to go back to school. He graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
1912 with a degree in civil engineering. 
Immediately after graduation he joined 


Raymond Concrete Pile. 


Looking Abroad 


The week's budget of news about 
U.S. corporations and their business 
overseas. 


A three-country stock-for-technical- 
aid deal has been announced in Madras, 
India. The venture, Carborundum Uni- 
versal, Ltd., will be managed by Siz 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, chairman of 
India’s Investment & Credit Corp. 
Other directors will be the president of 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Fails, 
N. Y., and the managing directors of 
three allied companies in Manchester 
and Stafford, Great Britain. The U. S. 
company will invest through its British 

rtners, but 51% of the capital will 

Indian. Shares will be given to Brit- 
ish and American partners of licu of 
fees or royalties. 


More food plants for Latin America: 
The first soluble coffee plant in Cen- 
tral America is under way in San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador. It's a joint venture 
by U. S. and Salvadorean investors 
aided by Nelson A. Rockefeller’s Inter- 
national Basic Economy . Tenco, 
Inc., Linden, N. Y., will receive 20% 
of the shares in the new company for 
use of its processes and technical assist- 
ance, Edward Aborn, president, an- 
nounced . . .Kraft Foods Co. is plan- 
ning a plant in Venezuela to supply 
northern South American and Carib- 
bean markets. 


Sheffield Corp. of Dayton is taking 
part in the large-scale expansion of 
Australia’s munitions industry, Its Aus- 
tralian subsidiary, Sheffield Corp. of 
Australia (Pty.) Ltd., will become the 
largest tool and gauge plant in the 
Southern Hemisphere . . . Alco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., has en- 
tered a licensing arrangement with 
A. E. Goodwin, Ltd., Glebe, Australia, 
to manufacture diesel-electrics “down 
under.” Alco has 20 diesels now in 
service in Australia. 


Chas, Pfizer & Co. Inc., has formally 
opened an antibiotic plant at Massy, 
southwest of Paris. It’s a joint - 
tion with its French distributor, Clin- 
Byla, S. A. . . . Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, is adding a sulfuric acid 
plant to its three diversified plastic 
manufacturing operations in Mexico, A 
plant to uce fine chemicals in the 
aspirin-caffein class is also planned. 


Italy’s booming oil ind has lured 
Dresser Industries, Inc., of Dallas, into 
signing a contract with a subsidiary of 
the Italian government oil trust to build 
drilling rigs and allied equipment in 
Italy. 
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MERCHANDISING FINESSE 


ae Look at the tear tape. It’s easy to grasp . . . fumble proof! A quarter- 


inch is left loose at the end, then folded so it always sticks up. Seemingly a 
tiny detail, yet it typifies the merchandising finesse which can help you 

move goods across the counter faster. 

The thing that could make the difference in your package might easily look 
little, too. But what is being done for Luckies on Package machines is 
repeated, in one form or another, on many items you buy daily. So if you ar@ 
seeking something to sharpen your selling edge, call the nearest Package 
representative. He deals in more than packaging machinery .. . he can 


be your partner in merchandising. 


PACKAGING 1S PART OF YOUR PROFIT PICTU PAC ete E 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA+ BOSTON + CLEVELAND « CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS « ATLANTA 
DALLAS « DENVER «+ LOS ANGELES «+ SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « TORONTO 














Thousands Sold te One Government! 


Here's the biggest publishing sensation in 
the Latin Americen survey fieldi So “sold” 
wos the Government of Valle del Cauca, 
Colombia on Visibn Magazine's first Report 
thet it bought quantity reprints to distribute 


f through official agencies—and Report #2 on 
Mexico also achieved wide authoritative ac- 
} coptance! Now, Visién’s Report #3 is ready— 


and together with the other two, it’s yours for 
the asking! To take advantage of this offer 
.» + @ real “Hemispheric Selling” opportunity 
_ «lust send us a request for the Report you 
want —or simply jot down the number, as 
described below, on your letter-head. 







OLOMBIA. Aree Study of Indus- 
0 Pe 1 Growth In connection with 
a0 development budget. 
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An Airline for Austria 
North American dickers for the job; it might ease 


“non-sked” problem . 


build Havana tunnel . . 


North American Airlines, the most 

Ps a ypien of the surviving “non-sked” 

was grasping for a new lease 

on life this week in—of all places— 
Vienna. 

News from the Austrian capital was 
that after a year and a half of p eee 
NAA “5 be on the verge of an agree- 
ment with the Austrian government to 
set up a national airline for the newly 
independent country. If the agreement 
comes through in September when 
Austria's new state treaty with the Big 
Four removes all restrictions, it might 
be just in time to save NAA’s skin. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has threat- 
ened to put it out of business for winat 
CAB calls violations of the functions 
of non-skeds (BW—Apr.9’55,p28). 

Jack B. Lewin, president of North 
American, outlined the Austrian pro- 
posals this week as a complete project 
to set up an international Austrian flag- 
carrier. NAA would put up planes, 
technical knowhow, _ pilots, anish 
terminals, and set up ticket offices. The 
Austrian government would obtain land- 
ing rights and permits. 

North American would assign its two 
DC-6Bs, and three it has on order, to 
the North Atlantic route—Vienna to 
New York via Paris and, or London. 
The deal would give Vienna a full- 
ew airline in a hurry, something it 
couldn't hope to finance otherwise. 

Nobody knows, whether the 
would go along with the plan. There 
is a possibility th: at North American has 
more than one purpose in negotiating 
with the Austrians. Lewin hinted this 
weck that perhaps some of the overseas 
U.S. flag carriers might use their in- 
fluence with CAB to keep North Ameri- 
can in domestic skies—and out of their 
hair over the North Atlantic. 

North American has plans in that 
direction, too. It has aod the CAB 
for permanent certification on four 
routes and wants to set up an air 
bus service, But the CAB hasn't acted 
favorably, and there seems little hope 
since it has not O.K.’d a new domestic 
trunk carrier since 1938 despite sky- 
rocketing passenger volumes. 


CAB 


Last week's word from Geneva that 
multilateral tariff negotiations between 
the U.S., Japan, and six members of 
the General Agreement on Trade & 
Tariffs (GATT) were completed met 
with different responses. 





. Japanese tariffs deal . . . French to 
. Canadian iron ore for Germans. 


To American officials worried that 
Japan may swing toward greater reliance 
on trade with the Communist world, 
it was encouraging. Now Japan can 
enter the GATT trade club this fall if 
two-thirds of the GATT membership 
approves—which now seems likely. 

e U.S. exporters were ha 
Japan has reduced tariffs on American 
exports—iucluding autos, lubrication 
oils, business machines, fruit juices, 
and lard. 

There was even some rejoicing in the 
U.S. chemical industry, which had 
expected American reductions on tariffs 
on Japanese exports of coal tar inter- 
mediates to the U.S. They didn’t 
come off. But we did offer reductions 
on cotton textiles, which some U.S. 
interests have been dead set against. 

It's still too early to tell just what 
the Japanese reductions and our own 
concessions will mean—especially since 
third country deals haven't been 
announced. 


A French contracting firm last week 
nosed out U.S. ition for a con- 
tract to build a multimillion-dollar 
auto tunnel under Havana bay. But 
it took some tricky financial maneuver- 
ing to accomplish the deal: 

The French company, Societe des 
Grand Travaux de Marseilles, has 
agreed to buy $28-million worth of 
Cuban sugar for the next two years. 
That's about 45% of the cost of the 
project. It’s understood the French 
concern will peddle the sugar wherever 
it can—probably in North Africa. 


The whole German steel industry— 
represented in three different groups— 
has signed a contract to buy a mini- 
mum of 2-million tons of Newfound- 
land iron ore. 

The agreement was reached between 
German interests and Canadian Javelin, 


Ltd., headed by John C. Doyle of 
Greenwich, Conn., Javelin board chair- 
man. 


Doyle said the agreement will per- 
mit Javelin to finance a new plant at 
its Wabash Lake deposits out of reve- 
nues from German sales during the 
next three and a half years. Doyle told 
a stockholders mecting that negotiations 
are under way to sell to other steel in- 
terests in Italy, the Benelux countries, 
and Austria. 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT 
Turbo Compound Engines 


are in use by 30 World Airlines 
plus leading military aircraft 


Kelsey-Hayes helps 


put 20% power bonus into 


Curtiss-Wright engines 


One more example of 


Kelsey-Hayes diversity at work for 


major industries throughout America 


Any way you translate it--20°/, longer 
range, 20° ;, less fuel, 20°(, more payload 

power recovery turbines on the 
Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound 
engine mean greater operating econ- 
omy. The entire power recovery unit 

requiring 2000 close tolerance 
machining operations ——- is manufac- 
tured to highest engineering standards 
by the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





KELSEY (@ HAYES 


World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 


Wheels, Brokes, Brake Drums, Special Ports for all industry 


McKeesport, Pa Los Angeles ... Windsor, Ont., Canedca .. 


. 9 Plants — Detroit and Jackson, Mich.... 
Devenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm implement and Wheel Div.) 
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Colorful closures —“stoppers” that 
enhance the container—increase sales 
of any packaged product. 


Cosmetic manufacturers have, for many 
years, put this fact to work through 
their use of colorful PLASKON® Urea 
Molding Compound. 


Here is a material that meets all 
requirements of the industry. It lends 
itself to design, works wonderfully well 
in production, makes closures of 
exceptionally beautiful color, gloss and 
smoothness, feels pleasant to the touch and 
helps present the product in its best light 
under difficult conditions of illumination. 
It’s no wonder PLASKON Urea closures 
have “stopped the show” for years and 
continue to be the first choice of more 
manufacturers than any other type 

of plastic material. 

Today, PLASKON Urea Molding 
Compound is used in many fields. 
Closures, wiring devices, radio and 

scale housings, buttons and TV cabinets 
are but a few examples where its 
remarkable properties are put to work 
to make sales. And PLASKON Urea 
offers the most extensive color range 
available today—over 12,000 shades, 
tones and solid colors to choose from. 


Let the sales-building talents of 
PLASKON Urea Molding Compound 
go to work for you! 
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Moscow won't catch the West off guard at the San Francisco-Geneva 
peace talks (page 27). 

Western diplomats are ready to counter any Soviet proposals—on 
Germany, European security, and disarmament in general. By the time 
of Geneva, American-British-French working groups will be ready with: 


* A new Western disarmament plan that takes account of (1) nuclear devel- 
opments both here and in Russia since the Baruch plan; and (2) the appar- 
ent concessions made in the latest Soviet proposals. The U.S. has Harold 
Stassen, the President’s Special Assistant for Disarmament, and our dele- 
gation to the UN working on the plan. 


* A draft for a European security scheme that would (1) put a limit on 
all European forces, Western and Communist alike; and (2) guarantee Euro- 
pean frontiers against military attack. This would be the framework for 
any German settlement. 


Washington doesn’t expect to get into these matiers at San Francisco. 
In fact, U.S. officials want to keep next week’s meeting limited to procedure 
—preparing the agenda for Geneva. 


It’s possible, though, that Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov means to 
make more of San Francisco than this. He might decide to use the occasion 
to present new Soviet proposals, say on disarmament. Then he would insist 
that Geneva will be so short that immediate discussion is a must. 


In any case, Molotov is sure to take advantage of San Francisco to gain 
backing in the UN for (1) Moscow's new, coneiliatory policy; and for (2) 
Red China’s immediate admission to membership. 


—e— 


No foreign leader, not even Red China’s Mao Tse-tung, has ever been 
feted in the Soviet Union as Nehru has been. The Indian Prime Minister 
has even visited Soviet atomic installations. 


Clearly the Kremlin is making a big play to get Nehru to be even more 
“neutral” toward the Soviet bloc. It’s possible that Moscow will tempt 
Nehru with Soviet economie aid. 


It would be geared to India’s Second Five-Year Plan, due to start 
next year. 


A Soviet aid program for India would be a new departure in Russian 
policy. To date Moscow has never extended economic assistance to a non- 
Communist country. If Nehru accepted, it might bring a shift in American 
policy toward India, 


Detroit’s annual wage agreements—whatever their effect in the U. 8.— 
are providing a new weapon in the fight against Communist influence in 
European labor unions. 


The Ford agreement, coming first, hit the European headlines. Since 
then, the development has been a hot subject for discussion in European 
labor unions, regardless of their political affiliation. 


European workers, despite Communist lies, have long accepted the 
fact that American workers enjoy the highest living standard in the world. 
But this extension of economic security was something they never thought 
possible in a free enterprise country. 
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Here is some economic outlooking from Zurope—and it’s optimistic. 


What is virtually certain is that Chancellor Butler will use a “flexible” 
exchange rate when he takes the plunge. He feels London needs that, 
to absorb temporary trade pressures. 


reserves, 
Providing for # floating pound is one of the things the experts have 


For two years now, Washington has buttered up Pres. Peron, encouraged 
investment, tried to let bygones be bygones. But if persecution of Catholics 
continues, public opinion bere might force a harder line. 

The situation in Buenos Aires this week is serious; there’s no likeli- 
hood now that the battle will blow over. Argentines aren’t considered the 
kind who would take to the barricades in defense of the Church. But 
you can’t rule out violence completely. 


Nor can you rule out the chance that Peron, for once, has gone too 


far. Opposition to his regime has been fragmented, powerless. But the 
present fight might be just enough te touch off a coup—probably from the 
army—against him. 


There's this to remember: Juan Peron has gotten out of some tight 
spots before. Don’t be surprised to see him do it. again. 
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Don’t Make Coby Cato“out of Valuable 


Personnel... Use Low-Cost COPYFLEX! 


A tremendous amount of daily paperwork in your company calls for the 
transfer of the same basic information from one departmental form to 
another. Done manually by “copy cats,” this transcription is costly, 
slow, often inaccurate. 

With new Copyflex Model 100, basic information is written only once 
— departmental copies are mechanically reproduced from the one original 
action paper. Copyfiex one-writing systems can be tailored to any system- 
atized paper work to speed and simplify purchasing, production, shipping, 
invoicing, accounting, and a host of other operations. They can save you 
y ame « of dollars, give you tighter control of operations. 

Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. They require only an 
electrical connection, can be operated by anyone. Mail coupon for more 
information on how Copyflex can help you. 





Find how Copytiex can simplity and speed ‘Desk top Model | 
the following paperwork: originals Il inches 
avisiti Production Orders Invoices oo ep fe 
Receiving Reports Shipping Notices Tax Returns 
Bills of Moteriol Accounting Reports Soles Analyses 
Operating Sheets Payroll Records Inventory Records 














4700 eee Sere Chicege west Tiincle’ 


Please send me information on Copyflex process 

BRUNING a i 
————— )) ) 
drawn on ordinary translucent poper— in seconds : ae. - 


Specialists in Copying Since 1897 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED © 4706 MONTROSE AVENUE CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 























How States Can Limit GAW 


The CIO United Auto Workers’ 
great triumph in the Ford and Gen 
eral Motors contracts—the establish 
ment of what it views as the principk 
of the guaranteed annual wage—could 
wove to be an empty victory. If that 
iappens it will be because the states, 
administering their own unemployment 
compensation laws, refuse to let the 
contracts become operative. They can 
do this by ruling that the unemploy 
ment pay-outs to which the auto com 
panies have agreed are wages and 
thus bar or reduce UC benefits. 

Most state laws, as they now stand, 
bar integration of state benefits and 
employer payments, which the Ford 
plan envisions. 

In the looming controversy over 
changes in these laws or their inter 
pretation, you will again see the usual 
spectacle of organized labor and or 
ganized business taking opposite sides, 
but with one important modification 
Some important employers will stand 
with the unions, asking liberal applica 
tion of the laws. There is an uneasy 
feeling in Detroit that if the states don’t 
go along, bargaining will have to start 
all over again and that the long and 
bitter strike, so narrowly averted, will 
become a virtual certainty 
* Roundup—Just where the situation 
now stands is revealed by a pusiness 
week survey that reached into every 
state capital this week. It shows that: 

¢ In only six states—Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, and New Mexico—is there 
im apparently clear way for integra 
tion of benefits. Even so, revisions in 
policy, perhaps even in present laws, 
may be necessary. If so, indications are 
that the changes will be expedited 

¢ In 27 other states, officials have 
little or no doubt at this time that legis 
latures (many of them not scheduled 
to meet before 1957) will have to 
revise UC laws. In one important 
tate, Ohio, the Senate this week re 
fused to take up an enabling amend- 
ment. In 17, a possibly in two others, 
present laws appear to require that any 
cmployer-financed supplement be de- 
ducted as “wages” icon the amount 
possible is a state UC benefit 

¢ In 11 of the remaining 15 states, 
officials believe that administrative de- 
cisions will determine whether legis- 
lative action will be necessary, c 
four exceptions are states in which 
there has been, as yet, no reportable 
decision on the question. 
* Decisive—The big state, the one 
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BOLING 
saves $5400 


annually 








WHEELABRATOR 
dustube’ 
dust control 
system 


Saves Valuable Warm Ai:, Improves Working Conditions 


Heated air formerly lost when 
it was exhausted along with saw- 
dust and fine metal particles from 
the wood and pattern shop at 
Boeing Aircraft Co., now is used 
to help heat the plant . . . and 
saves $5,400 a year in steam heat. 


Since switching from cyclone 
collectors to Wheelabrator Dus- 
tube cloth-tube type collectors, 
Boeing is able to remove sawdust 
and fine metal particles so thor- 
oughly, the air can be returned to 
the working area of the plant. 


Ame ican 


WHEELABRATOR 


AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP; 461 5%; Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Indiana 


Savings in cold weather approxi- 
mate 2,400 pounds of steam an 
hour—enough to heat 24 average 
homes. 


Uniform recoveries approach- 
ing 100% are commonplace with 
Wheelabrator Dustube collectors. 
In many instances, this recovery 
is important in terms of material 
that can be reused. 


But whether it is:clean air or 
recovery of valuable material that 
is most important to you, the xe- 


sults depend on the efficiency of 
the dust collector. 


Wheelabrator Dustube has 
proved in plant after plant and 
industry after industry that it has 
top efficiency. Yet, its simple de- 
sign makes it less costly to install, 
operate and maintain, 


Investigate Wheelabrator Dus- 
tube Collectors today to find the 
thorough, economical answer to 
your dust collection problems, 


Write for Catalog 372 


trail blazer of industrial progress 
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speedometer 
run? 


You never see it. You never know 
it's there. Yet it faithfully transmits 
speed and distance information to the 
speedometer. What is it? it's the 
flexible shaft speedometer cable—ahe 
part tnat makes your speedometer run. 
As a leading manufacturer of flexible 
shafting, 5.$.White has instituted 
most of the major developments which 
have given speedometer cable the 
dependability, long life and smooth 
trouble-free operation required of 
modern automotive service — as 
evidenced by the fact that $.$.White 
Cable is preferred by leading 
automobile manufacturers. 


S.S.WHITE FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
offer unfailing dependability 
From speedometers, uitra-sensitive 
electronic devices to rugged highwey 
construction equipment, $.5.White 
flexible shafts perform many vital 
functions in providing power drives 
and remote control for all types of 
industriel applications, Available 

in a complete range of sizes and 
characteristics, their ability te 
measure up te the most rigid per- 
formance standards end their 
dependability, long life and smeoth, 
trevbie-lree operation hove wen 
the unstinting confidence of 
these whe use them. 






































GET THIS INFORMATION. Bulletin 
5306-8 has Basic data on flexible 
shafts and their use. Send for a copy. 
S. S.WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, H. Y. 


in esible shetts ter Speedometer Drives, 
Industriel Pewer Drives and Remote Control. 
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likely to decide the immmediate future 


of the Ford plan, is Michigan, where 
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some 56% of all Ford employees work 
The Michigan wy emg Security 
Commission so far has said only that 
if there is any conflict between state 
law and auto contract terms, it will 
be decided by the attorney general if 
possible, or placed before the next 
legislative session (in January, 1956). 

Because of their importance, man- 
> mageg groups opposed to the Ford 


plan as a step toward guaranteed wages 
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are centering their attention on Mi 
chigan and Ohio. The National Assn. 
of Manufacturers “alerted” empleyers 
of these states to the “American crisis 
—the guaranteed annual wage” during 
an “emergency” conference m Chicago 
on Wednesday. At the same time, 
other organizations began circulating 
material critical of the Ford plan in 
other states in what appeared to be a 
first stage of a campaign to defcat 
changes in present UC policies or 
laws. 
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MADE EASY BY NEW 
HOME DRY CLEANING UNIT 


A 


aa} 


Manufactured by 
Renuzit Home 
Products Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ert 
Ae a Now you can safely, inexpensively do 
ww ? : it 


your own dry cleaning at home with ut- 


17) 


e\7 
VAs ahs * most ease and satisfaction. Thousands of 
Ys “\\ i y 4 


families just like yours are already using 


ual eae enT Renuzit’s new home unit. Dresses, blouses, 
) J a : : 

pr 6 U3 : skirts, sweaters, ties and all such clothes 
tol ut a “ 
y é‘ come out gloriously clean, bright and 


- = odorless. Try it! 
“ 4 ox. 1 @. 1 gal. 


(Coven) Crown is proud to be a partner in progress with the Renuzit Home Products 
= Company by supplying lithographed cans-that-sell for the entire family 
of Renuzit products. Long association with leading manufacturers in many different 
branches of industry equips Crown with practical “know how” in all phases of modern 
packaging in metal containers. Crown is small 
enough to know you and understand your 
problems... big enough to serve you and solve 
those problems. Let's get together — SOON. 


Dot o Commas Largall Con Meanufaidiiund CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


CAN DIVISION 
PHILADELPHIA @¢ CHICAGO * ORLANDO © BARTOW © BIRMINGHAM © BALTIMORE « NEW YORK © BOSTON «© ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 














What Follows Ford and GM? 


Detroit looks behind first settlements to see how 
far UAW can get with “Ford principle” in rest of industry, 
and what it will have to give up for it. 


With the broad outlines of 1955 la 
bor contracts in the auto industry filled 
in by United Auto Workers (CIO) con- 
tracts with Ford and General Motors, 
Detroit interest has now turned to the 
questions unresolved by those agree- 
ments, and to their effect on smaller 
car companies, tool and die shops, and 
other mdustry suppsiers. 

A period of anxious waiting came to 
an end early Monday morning when 
the GM agreement was signed—and the 
Ford unemployment supplement plan 
and 20¢ “package” firmed up for the 
industry, American Motors Corp. re- 
sumed delayed negotiations with UAW 
on Tuesday, still insisting that this year 
was the time to end “pattern” bargain- 
ing in the auto industry, Dozens of 
auto suppliers, in negotiations for weeks 
with the talks dragging, found UAW 
ready to get down to business now that 
the outcome of Ford and GM bargain- 
ing was known, 

UAW's major goal in all these nego- 
tiations is now clear; It wants wide- 
spread adoption of the “Ford principle” 
(BW—Jun.11°55,p152). But the smaller 
companies are by no means resigned 
to “a this principle or the Ford 
way of implementing it. Hard bargain- 
ing lies ahead. No one outside Ameri- 
Motors takes seriously that com- 
pany's insistence that it will sign no 
more “pattern contracts” —if the pat- 
tern referred to is the Ford supple- 
mental unemployment compensation 
plan. AMC and other companies will 
probably have to sign for some form of 
that plan in the end, but Detroit ob- 
servers are now watching to see how 
much UAW will have to give up be- 
cause of its insistence on the Ford plan. 


|. The GM Terms 


\ clue to UAW's bargaining posi 
tion, and an indication that it's not so 
strong as appears on the surface, is 
both the Ford and GM 
In both cases the union 
had to accept company terms on prac- 
tically all economic matters to obtain 
what Walter Reuther, UAW president, 
insists is the “principle of the guaran- 
teed annual wage.” (The supplemental 
unemployment compensation plan in 
both the Ford and GM contracts is 
almost precisely in the form in which 
Ford experts originally wrote it.) 

The GM contract, in the general 
provisions that apply to both companies, 


present im 
scttlements 
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is identical with the Ford agreement— 
three-year term; vesting of pension 
credit; higher pension payments; highe: 
health benefits; an improvement factor 
of 24% compounded annually; wage 
escalation based on a half-point move- 
ment of the cost-of-living mdex. 
*For GM Only—On some points 
peculiar to GM, there were differences. 
GM gave UAW a complete union shop 
(formerly, contrary to industry practice, 
GM did not require present empioyees 
to join the union, and any new em- 
ployee could resign from the union after 
one year without losing his job). The 
most likely reason for the change is 
that GM accepted a fact, while retain- 
ing mental reservations on the theory. 

GM agreed to slightly higher wage 
increases for skilled employees than 
Ford workers got, and the corporation 
also signed for so many changes in 
working conditions that Reuther said 
UAW obtained “more improvements 
in working conditions than in all agree- 
ments combined since 1941.” 
« St Feeling—GM gave in with 
bitter reluctance on the unemployment 
compensation issue. The extent of the 
feeling against this principle and against 
Ford for accepting it was apparent in 
remarks of GM officials. Harry Ander- 
son, vice-president for industrial rela- 
tions, said to Reuther: “Walter, we had 
a lot of disagreements in there about 
that one [the Ford unemployment 
compensation plan] .. . and I do want 
to congratulate you on your judgment 
in going somewhere else first to get 
it.” A free translation would be that 
UAW would never have won accept- 
ance of that principle from GM alone. 

This was indicated, too, by Pres. 
Harlow H. Curtice’s comment: “We 
still hold earnestly to the belief that 
the responsibility for such matters as 
the amount and duration of unemplov- 
ment compensation benefits rests with 
.. , the various states” (page 166). 
¢ How New?—What GM is—and has 
been—saying is that business already is 
paving unemployment benefits to laid- 
off workers, and there is no reason to 
change the procedure under which 
such payments are made. Ford people 
will tell vou privately that they have 
not established any new principle, but 
merely augmented the same philosophy 
in which GM believes. 

Ford people have been careful to give 
the impression, without actually saying 
so, that they do not believe Reuther 


has established “the principle of the 
guaranteed annual wage,” or anything 
remotely resembling it—even though 
Henry Ford II has admitted that Ford 
has “gone part of the way down the 
path toward the principle.” Ford 
—_ believe they made a good deal, 

use if the GAW issue had never 
come up they probably would have had 
to pay out considerably more than 5¢ 
in an across-the-board wage increase. 
As it turned out—excluding the skilled 
trades increase and the 5¢ that was 
already in the improvement factor—the 
actual general wage increase ranged 
from 1¢ to 3.5¢ an hour. 


ll. Repercussions 


This is where some Ford people 
believe Reuther made a long-term mis- 
take, and it also is why other manu- 
facturers may be able to escape from 
the Ford principle. 
¢ Lost Wages?—l'ord for the past year 
or so has had an excellent record of 
employment stabilization. During its 
period of changeover to the 1955 
model, no plant was down longer than 
10 working days. Ford hopes to cut 
this even shorter. At the end of three 
years from now, so little may have been 
withdrawn from the unemployment 
ce gp trust fund that many 
employees may look back with regret 
at the S¢ they could have had in wages 
if it had not been frozen in a trust 
fund for three long years. 
¢ Gripes—On the skilled trades side, 
there was almost open rebellion among 
Ford's skilled workers when the terms 
of the new contract were announced. 
These workers had asked for a 30¢ 
wage increase. They got an average of 
8¢—plus, of course, the improvement 
factor, Many of these workers felt that 
UAW, in its insistence on something 
resembling a guarar,.ced wage, had been 
forced to trade off a sizable wage in- 
crease for skilled workers. 

The same thing happened at GM. 
The skilled workers there got a mini- 
mum increase of about 8¢, and Reuther 
said adjustment of wage inequities 
would mean higher pay for 90,000 GM 
workers. Still, the skilled trades people 
struck in some areas, and at Flint a 
roup of them started a movement to 
be chartered by UAW as a separate 
local, or to withdraw and form their 
own independent union. 
¢ Pros and Cons—The bargaining les- 
son is evident as far as automobile tool 
and die shops are concerned. Practi- 
cally all of their workers are skilled. 
If these men feel as strongly about 
higher wages as do their fellow crafts- 
men at Ford and GM, the Ford prin- 
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ciple may die a quick death at tool and 
die shop bargainimg tables. 

Executives of auto suppliers in De- 
troit this week had not yet made up 
their minds about the principle. ‘They 
recognize that if the GAW nickel 
doesn’t go into a trust fund it may have 
to go directly into a wage increase. 

As a generalization, the tool and die 
shops are in a feast-or-famine business. 
Yet there are few unemployed tool and 
die workers. When one shop has to 
lay off because it lost a contract, the 
company that won the contract is hir- 
ing. Detroit papers every day carry ads 
for skilled workers. Under these condi- 
tions, the workers themselves may be 
more interested in wages than in unem- 
ployment benefits, and the companies 
in the end will most likely buck the 
Ford principle because it obviously 
could be ruinous for small shops. 
¢ Big and Small—The main thing 
about the Ford principle that is becom- 
ing more and more understood around 
Detroit is this: For big companies it 
might be a very cheap way to buy your- 
self out of a demand for a large wage 
increase; for small companies whose 


employment fluctuates with its con- 4 


tracts. a straight wage increase might 
be cheaper 


lll. Length of Contract 


One of the thorniest issues in the 
Ford-UAW bargaining was the length 
of the contract, The three years agreed 
upon strikes a balance between the one 
vear sought by UAW and the five 
years desired by Ford. A_ three-year 
contract still can qualify as a long-term 
contract. But it represents a two-year 
reduction from the 1950 agreement 
pionecred by General Motors and 
UAW 

Contracts of more than one year's 
duration are relatively new as an im- 
portant bargaining consideration. Be- 
fore 1948, contracts lasting three years 
or more were uncommon. Then in 
1950 the five-year auto contract was 
signed. And by 1952, more than one 
fourth of existing labor contracts were 
for three years or more. A 1954 BLS 
survey of 284 major agreements found 
this percentage holding up 
¢ Theory—One theory on long-term 
contracts maintains that they ride the 
swells of the economic sea. At times 
when labor has qualms about economic 
prospects—as it did in 1950 before the 
Korean conflict crupted—it will seek 
long-term contracts in an effort to hold 
onto concessions already won. In the 
same situation, management will go 
after shorter agreements to gai more 
flexibility on the question of labor costs. 
But when economic prospects arc 
bright, each group will switch to the 
other side of the fence. Labor will seck 
short contracts in the hope of chalking 
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New Westinghouse Water Cooler Valve 
SEALS WATER INI! 
SEALS TROUBLE OUT! 


Lowest water cooler overhead ever! Westinghouse 
solenoid-type bubbler valve in sealed water circuit 
prevents leaks, reduces upkeep, gives easier, faster 
operation and longer cooler life. 

Years of trouble-free performance are assured by 
the famed Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed Refrig- 
eration System and backed by a five year guarantee 
plan. No service valves . . . no seal caps... . no gage 
ports... no expansion valves — no point where refrig- 
erant can leak out or trouble can leak in, The surest 
cooling system money can buy! 


SEND FOR FREE PAY-WAY BOOKLET — Westinghouse Water 
Coolers may not cost you a cent! New PAY-WAY plan shows 
how properly located coolers pay for themselves! Call your 
local Westinghouse Water Cooler Distributor today, or write to 
the address below. 


you caw se SURE...1F * Westin 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION, 





SPRINGFIELD 2, MASE, 
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15 years of testing in atmosphere show 


New ARMCO ALUMINIZED STEEL 
outlasts Commercial Galvanized 3 to 1 


Combines corrosion-resisting properties of aluminum with strength of steel 


A new Armco aluminum-coated steel that resists atmospheric 
corrosion ot least three times as long as the coating on 
commercial galvanized steel sheets is now available for use 
in your products, Called Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL® (Type 
2), # hes all the surface advantages of aluminum plus the 
strength of steel. 


Besides strength and corrosion resistance, this new steel 
gives your product: these benefits: 


1. It reflects 80% of the radiant heat thrown against it. 


2. It resists fire damage. At 800 F, for example, it has more 
than ten times the strength of aluminum. 


3. it withstands forming. ALUMINIZED (Type 2) also can be 
embossed and spun. 


4. lt generally costs less per square foot than aluminum, 
even when thickness is equal. And because ALUMINIZED 
STEEL permits lighter gages for comparable strength, it 
may save you as much as 40% to 50%. 


This exciting new steel can give your “outdoor” products 
big sales advantages. Get the full story on sizes, gages and 
prices. Mail the coupon today. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION, 405 Curtis St., Middietown, Obie 
Send me complete details on Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2) 
We monutecture 

Nome 

Firm 


Street 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 





la atmosphere corrosive enough to cause a standord galvanized coating 
(right) to fail completely in 12 years, Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL (Type 2) 
looked like this (left) after 15 years. Cleaned somples show the aluminum 
coating is still giving full protection to the base metal 


to atmospheric corrosion makes ALUMINIZED (Type 2) an idea! 
metal for rolling doors, roof deck, buildings and similar applications. 





MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SPECIAL STEELS 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVIGION « ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL 


PRODUCTS, INC 


* THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

















up new gains, after a year or two, and 
management will favor longer contracts 
to protect itself against new demands. 
Support for this theory can be found 
in a Stanford University study (The 
Long-Term Contract in Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, by Edward Reighard, 
Stanford University, Stanford Calif.). 
The study contains statements from 
both union and management leaders 
indicating that the economic outlook 
influences their positions on contract 
duration at a given time. 
¢ Application—And the theory may ex 
plain why UAW originally wanted a 
contract lasting one or two years, while 
Ford was shooting for one that would 
run five years. Secy. of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks and many economists be- 
lieve that our economy will continue 
on the upgrade. So it would be to the 
advantage of UAW te seek a shorter 
contract so it could try for new gains 
in a year or two, and to the advantage 
of management to seck a longer con- 
tract and keep a lid on labor costs. 
Obviously the greatest benefit a long- 
term contract has to offer is industrial 
peace. But, as the Stanford study brings 
out, long-term contracts usually ~—— 
where a mature labor-management rela- 
tionship exists and industrial peace has 
become pretty firmly established. The 
study cites the 1950 UAW-GM agree- 
ment, in which 165 of the 200 para- 
graphs were carried over from the pre 
ceding contract, as an example. 
¢ Drawbacks—But the study lists some 
possible drawbacks to the long-term 
contract. These are general and may 
not apply to all specific cases 


¢ Reopening clauses, under which 
negotiations may occur during the life 
of the agreement, can become a new 
source of trouble if there is a differ- 
ence of opinion about which issues are 

nable. Further, negotiations lim 
ited to one or two reopenable issues 
may be difficult because no “package” 
deals can be made. 

e Management may lose touch 
with the labor situation when negotia- 
tions are infrequent. On the other 
hand, many people claim grievances 
arising under the agreement will keep 
management very much in touch 

¢ Democratic processes within the 
union may suffer. Union leadership 
with a five-year contract under its belt 
may become indolent and indifferent 
toward the wishes and grievances of the 
rank and file. 

¢ Unrest in the union rank and 
file, with possible wildcat strikes result- 
ing, may be created if other unions 
with shorter contracts are making con- 
sistent gains. 

* Conclusions—The Stanford study 
comes to several conclusions. It states 
that small industries, particularly those 
in which multi-employer bargaining 
is involved, are turning increasingly to 
contracts of three years or longer dura- 
tion. It also notes that neither labor 
nor management is opposed to long- 
term contracts in principle, though the 
two groups may be at odds with each 
other on the issue in a specific situation. 
And since the two groups don’t always 
size up the economic situation the same 
way, it is possible for both to favor 
long-term contracts at the same time. 


Hearing Takes a New Twist 


Senate labor unit hears testimony on Neely bill and 
gets opposing parties to suspend Buffalo Arms strike. But 
it strikes out in second attempt try at conciliation. 


Should government contracts be de 
nied to firms that refuse to comply with 
National Labor Relations Board orders? 
CIO has been contending for months 
that they should be. Failing to establish 
such a policy through administrative 
decision, it’s now trying to get it done 
by law. 

Two weeks ago, Sen. Matthew Neely 
(D-W. Va.) placed before a Senate 
labor subcommittee, of which he is a 
member, a bill that would bar govern- 
ment contracts to any company found 
guilty of an unfair labor practice until 
the violation had been ended or NLRB 
had been reversed in federal court. The 
subcommittee held hearings in Wash- 
ington. 

The sessions attracted a flurry of 
interest, much of it unexpected. 
¢ The Testimony—The testimony for 
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and against the bill itself was pretty 
routine. CIO criticized federal procure- 
ment agencies—particularly the Defense 
Dept.—for continuing to award con 
tracts to low-bidding companies regard. 
less of “flagrant labor practices.” Arthur 
Goldberg, CIO general counsel, pro- 
tested that doing so “seriously impairs 
the implementation of our national 
labor policy.” 

The subcommittee was predomi- 
nantly sympathetic, but CIO got little 
support otherwise. AFL Secy.-Treas. 
William Schnitzler did not appear per- 
sonally but merely sent a letter calling 
for “early enactment” of the bill. Arthur 
Larson, acting in behalf of Secy. of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, then abroad, 
acknowledged the desirability of tight- 
ening the enforcement of NLRB deci- 
sions, but scarcely supported the 





PLANNING FOR 
EXPORT SALES? 


An efficient, expanding, profit- 
able export sales program is an 
impossibility without accurate 
unbiased information. 


MARKETS— 
How big are they? How fast are 
they gown What changes 
are taking place? 


COMPETITION— 


Who else is in the market? How 
do your prices and terms com- 
pare with theirs? 


PROMOTION— 
Is your sales message getting 
across to your customers’ Are 
you using the right media? 


DISTRIBUTION— 


Are you adequately repre. 
sented? Is your agent on the 
job? Are changes called for? 


Since 1949 Overseas Business Services, a 
unit of the McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, has been answering these and 
other questions for alert export managers 
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tion, Our staff of 70 experienced market 
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to your individual specifications. 
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help increase your foveign sales 
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methods proposed in the Neely bill. 
Even NLRB, which is anxious to in- 
crease compliance with its orders, had 
strong reservations about the proposed 
legislation. 

Employers, opposing the bill, criti- 
cized it use it would bar govern- 
ment work to any company that wanted 
to test an NLRB decision in the federal 
courts. The cost of losing contracts 
could prove “so intolerable as to pro- 
hibit an appeal, no matter how well 
justified,” one employer said. 

* Side Issues—These arguments had 
all been advanced before, when CIO 
was trving to get defense contracts 
barred to employers who resisted com- 
pliance with NLRB orders. They 
altered the situation in no way, and 
left the bill with little chance of ad- 
vancing further. The subcommittee 
hearings would have been forgotten 
quickly except for these side develop- 
ments 

¢ The Senate group took time out 
from hearing testimony on the Neely 
bill to facilitate the settlement of a long, 
bitter strike. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, it tried to end another, and set 
off a lively exchange of words with 
management and union representatives. 

¢ The subcommittee—Neely, Sen. 
Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), and Sen. 
Irving Ives (R-N. Y.)—showed its 
friendly attitude toward labor by invit- 
ing Goldberg to cross-examine govern- 
ment witnesses on the Neely bill. The 
CIO general counsel took full advantage 
of the opportunity, even though he 
seemed surprised and a little embar- 
rassed by the rare recognition granted 
him. He asked some pointed questions, 
and got replies likely to prove useful to 
CIO in its continuing attacks on NLRB 
and the administration of the Taft- 
Hartley law. 
¢ Conciliation—The strike settled with 
subcommittee aid was that of the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) at Buffalo 
Arms, Inc., a division of Frontier In- 
dustries, Inc., in Buffalo, N. Y. In prog 
ress since June 15, 1954, it involved a 
representation question. 

The Senate group had no advance 
wy for apne in the walkout. It 
sad invited Ralph Peo, a company offi 
cial, and Joseph Molony, Buffalo re 
gional head of USW, to testify before 
it on the Neely bill. Buffalo Arms is 
one of the companies that has re- 
ceived new government contracts dur- 
ing a CIO strike, and has been a par 
ticular target of the union's criticism 

When Peo and Molony appeared be 
fore the subcommittee, they were on a 
congenial “Ralph” and “Joe” basis. 
Ives decided that if they could be per- 
suaded to sit down together, privately, 
the long strike might be brought to a 
quick end, He suggested it. Molony 
was willing, but Peo held out for a 
conference at some place other than in 


a Congressional office. Neely practi- 
cally led him to his office, where 
Molony joined him. A half-hour later, 
Peo and the union leader returned, to 
announce that the strike would be sus- 
pended while the representation issue 
is reviewed in the courts. 

* Second Try—The subcommittee ef- 
forts to get Buffalo Arms and USW to 
end their deadlock disturbed many peo- 
ple in industry and labor circles. It 
opened vistas of new pressure moves 
in management-labor relations coming 
out of Congressional hearings on un 
related mattcrs. But if anyone feared 
that a precedent had been set, the fear 
was soon dispelled when the subcom- 
mittee tried to repeat its earlier suc- 
cess by settling a second strike. 

The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
walked out at the Kohler Co. in Kohier, 
Wis., on Apr. 5, 1954, when contract 
bargaining became deadlocked. As in 
the case of Buffalo Arms, Kohler is re- 
sisting NLRB unfair labor practice 
orders but has continued to get govern- 
ment contracts. The latest is a $2-mil- 
lion Army shell contract. CIO charges 
that in continuing to do business with 
Kohler, the Defense Dept. has “encour- 
- d the company in its fight against 

AW. Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 
of UAW, and Lyman C. Conger, chair- 
man of the management committee of 
Kohler, appeared before the committee 
to testify for and against the Neely bill. 
Neely, a student of the Bible, quoted 
the Golden Rule from the Sermon on 
the Mount to the two officials. Ives re- 
minded them that a 30-minute talk be- 
tween Peo and Molony “in a spirit of 
good will” had brought the long and 
costiy Buffalo Arms strike to an end. 

Ives then asked Mazey about his re- 
lations with Conger. “I say hello to 
him,” Mazey replied. Would he con- 
sider Conger “a pretty good fellow’? 
Mazey replied bluntly: “That isn’t my 
opinion of him.” Ives wanted to know 
if Mazey was “on terms {with Conger] 
where you could call him on the 
phone?” Yes, Mazey said, adding that 
Conger never called him on the tele- 

hone, although “he has called me a 
fot of things.” 

e Rebuff—After suggesting that the 
time for name-calling in the Kohler 
controversy should have passed long 
ago, Ives asked Conger if he would be 
willing to sit down “here with Mr. 
Mazey in a room in the United States 
Capitol and negotiate a contract?” 

“No, I would not,” Conger said flatly. 
“We've sat down with them many 
times before. We're willing to sit down 
with them again, but not here in Wash- 
ington.” He added that the subcom- 
mittee should remember that he had 
come to Washington to testify against 
the Neely bill, not to bargain with 
UAW. The subcommittee glumly went 
back to hearing testimony. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 


New York backing is being given Miami 
Beach hotel strikers through a union- 
operated information center in midtown 
Manhattan (picture) and radio and 
newspaper ads—all a form of long-dis- 
tance picketing aimed at keeping tour- 
ists out of hotels involved im an or- 
ganizational strike by the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees (AFL). The 
same tactics are being used in other 
centers of AFL strength. Florida courts 
have banned on-the-spot picketing at 
most of the 18 struck hotels (BW 
May28'55,p169), ruling the union must 
prove that it represents a majority of 
the employees of each hotel before it 
can post pickets. 


In Louisiana, a CIO strike against 
Godchaux Sugars, Inc., and Colonial 
Sugars entered its third month, with 
the key issue, according to the union, 
demand for a 3¢ reduction in a 
claimed 41¢ North-South sugar refinery 
wage differential. The companies have 
offered a 5¢ hourly raise; the United 
Packinghouse Workers wants 10¢. 
UPW reports 1,500 “on the levee,” or 
striking, despite restraining orders 


A lie is excusable during the heat of a 
union representation election campaign, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
said man unanimous dec mon last week- 
end. At the same time, in voiding an 
clection at the Gummed Products Co., 
in Troy, Ohio, the board held that 
“false statements’’ must not exceed the 
“limits of legitimate propaganda.” In 
cluded as allowable “propaganda” are 
“exaggerations, inaccuracies, partial 
truths, name-calling, and falsehoods” 
ihat aren't so “misleading as to prevent 
the exercise of a free choice” of or 
agamst a petitioning umion. 
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When a store is properly lighted with Day-Brite 
lighting fixtures, two things happen 

(1) More customers come in to look 

(2) More lookers stop to buy 

The result is simple. It adds up to more sales 
because merchandise that's attractively displayed 
is already well on the road to a sale 

Store owners recognize this—and take action. 
All over the nation they are turning to Day-Brite 
Lighting where they are best served by store- 
lighting specialists. 

CALL IN A DAY-BRITE STORE-LIGHT- 
ING EXPERT. He knows store lighting and 
will advise you on the most effective—and eco- 
nomical—way to light your store for sales 

SEE, EXAMINE and COMPARE competi- 
tive makes of lighting fixtures. You'll find it 
easy to see which is your best buy for sales. 


MATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


COMMERCIAL AMD INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


CUNNINGHAM’S, DETROIT, is another outstanding example of the versatility of the 
new, economical Day-Brite Mobilex® system. Installed in a grid-type ceiling, these Mobilex 
units maintain an average illumination of 65 footcandles. 


More music from cash registers 
1... With Day-Brite lighting 


is 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 
Bulwer Ave., Sit. Lows 7, Missouri 
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Burlington 
Industries has 
4, plants in Tennessee 


Burlington 


7 


Industries is just one of 
leading concerns that has lo 
cated more than one plant in Ten- 
Among these are DuPont 
with 5 plants, General Shoe with 19 
Wilson Sportirg Goods with 
To discover the advantages 


many 
Nessce 


plants 

+ plants 
Tennessee offers these and other com- 
panies with multiple plants in the 
state, send for the booklet, “Basic 
Date—Industrial Tennessee”. It's a big 
28-page book filled with essential lo- 
cational information. There’s no charge 

no obligation, 


Development Commission 
A-32 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send your “Basic Data” booklet 
MAME 


cry & STATE. 
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This Year’s "Summer Rally” 


vs. Some Preceding It 


The Climb Has Been Steep 


Wall Streeters who watch the mar 
ket from hour to hour, day after day, 
may be a little surprised by the chart 


above. The feeling has been pretty 
general that the showing of the bull 
market so far this vear hasn't exactly 
been flashy. This feeling was reinforced 
by the market's backing and filling in 
the face of the settlement of the guar 
anteed annual wage issue by the two 
largest auto companies 
But despite the disappointments 

and there have been many so far this 
year—there are some encouraging signs 
for disheartened bulls. The summer rally 
is off to its fastest start in four vears 
Since the mid-May low, Standard & 
Poor's index of 50 industrials has gained 
8%, or 30.4 points. If the rally should 
hold at least through July, as most do, 
this could well be the top hot-weather 
ascent im many a year 

¢ Doubts—However, even in the face 
of an ecarly-starting summer rally, many 
observers are 
ket’s strength 


suspicious of the mar 
They were disconcerted 





by the relapses that followed the Ford 
and General Motors settlements, espe 
cially the post-GM setback, which came 
on heavier volume than was seen on the 
previous day's rise. With no big strike 
to unsettle the auto shares and with a 
guaranteed wage package that carned 
inflationary implications, brokers and 
customers’ men were sure that a smooth 
upward course way assured for the mar 
ket. 

But even on the days when the mar 
ket has shown good gains, it seldom 
has held at the dav’s highs, usually 
selling off late in the session. And big 
individual gains are coming on scanty 
volume, reflecting the continuing thin 
markets, especially in the top-grade 
issues that carry plenty of weight in 
the market I'here has been 
great selectivity in the rise lately, too, 
with “inflation favorites,” suck as the 
oils, chemicals, and metals generally 
moving up while foods, building ma- 
terials, and some auto suppliers showed 
weakness That the summer rally 


iveragcs 
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One reason: United Air Lines Air Freight 


In order to maintain tight control over preduction 
schedules and prevent costly pile-ups of surplus maicrial, 
many manufacturers now include fast, dependable 
United Air Lines Air Freight in their regular day-in, 
day-out operation. In this way production can be 
closely related to sales and inventory control, and the 
subsequent close timing pays off in real economy. 

The most convenient way to make the most of 
air freight is to use United's Reserved Space Air Freight 
plan —which only United offers on all equipment. Reserved 
Air Freight moves on most of United's 254 daily Mainliner® 
flights and is offered after consideration of mail and express 
needs. Ask your nearest United office about its distinctive AIR LINES 
advantages. Or write for new booklet, “Industry's Flying 
Partner™: United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Dept. A-6, 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


New world-wide Reserved Space Air Freight service available to 84 countries 
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For 40-odd years now, Markem has been 
helping to solve marking predicaments like 
this — first by studying the individual needs, 
ther recommending the right machine, type 
and ink for the job. We call this business 
of showing people how to economically 
mark their products, parts and packages, 
the ‘‘Markem Method.” Right now it's 
working well for some 5,000 companies, 
from one end of industry to the other. 
Most likely it can heip you, too— either by 
‘solving’ your marking problem, or making 
& worthwhile improvement or two in your 
present method. Write us today—Markem 
Machine Co., Keene 33, New Hampshire, 
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has seen its share of laggards as well as 
leaders is reflected in the table below. 

* Profit Taking—Another disturbing 
factor in the over-all market pattern 
is that the recent profit taking has 
come despite some handsome dividend 
hikes, as well as the GAW settlements. 
In the first five months of this year, 
over 300 companies raised their pay-out 
rate, compared to only 164 such boosts 
last year. Yet the raises haven't been 
enough to sustain yields in the face 
of the market's halting ascent. 

This week, the yield on Moody's av- 
erage of 125 industrial stocks dropped 
below 4% for the first time since 
the immediate post-World War Il 
period. 


The Dow theorists are kept on edge 
by the fact that the rail index hasn't 
yet established a new high, thus con- 
firming the industrial’s high marking 
the start of a definite upward swing 


( 180). 

To compound the mental turbulence 
of many Streeters is their feeling of 
being trapped no matter which way the 
market moves. They don’t like to see 
a nosedive, with a broad erasure of 
paper profits. But if the market ad- 
vances much more, no matter how 
hesitantly, the Federal Reserve may 
well pump up margin requirements 
again, and rumors are strong that the 
next rise will make this practically, if 
not altogether, a cash market. 


The Summer Rally: A Sampling of .. . 


» oo OFS GRADERS... 


1955 Range May Recent Recent Leva os. 

High Low Low Level 1055 High May Low 
Addressograph-Multigraph......... $113.50 $77.50 $43.50 $169.00 —- 4.0% +39. 5% 
Aluminum Co. of America......... 74.62 42.87 55.50 71.62 - 4.0 +29.6 
Anaconda Copper............sse6: 67.50 47.00 58.37 67.37 - 0.2 +15.4 
Rome BD ar sic dh i Psd ovececcces 42.25 32.62 35.37 42.25 +195 
Bethlehem Steel. .... 2.6.66 e seuss 147 87 101.50 127.25 141.25 - 4.5 +11.0 
Dhatic Ce Ps 6 avin esse: covenecs 70.50 48.50 54.75 70.50 +28.8 
Cities Service Co... . 666. cseeces , 53.50 45.12 46.25 53.50 +15.7 
Corning Glags. ... 6.66 csccceeccees 73.50 54.00 62.00 72.00 - 2.0 +16.1 
Diamond Alleali,........66.555- 42.50 35.25 35.62 42.590 we +19.3 
Dow Chemslenl....¢ccevcsescenes 57.75 43.12 49.25 57.50 - 0.4 +168 
Gimbel Brothers..............+. ‘ 27.00 20 00 22.75 28.00 +23.1 
8 Pe ore re 80.00 61.50 67.62 80.00 sons +18.3 
H, J. Heinz. . f MS 52.50 39.50 42.00 52.00 - 1.0 +23.8 
International Paper ° 5 114.25 82.00 96.50 114,00 - 0.2 +181 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical oe 40.12 14.62 24.62 37.37 - 6.9 +51.8 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator. 67.00 48.25 53.00 63.87 - 4.7 +20.5 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 109 00 80 00 89.75 109 00 +21.4 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper 69.75 51.75 58.00 68 87 - 1.3 +187 
Rayonier, Ine 90.50 57.12 73.00 96.50 > +240 
Remington Rand 57.25 31.25 39.62 55.00 - 3.9 +98.8 
Republic Steel , 46,87 37.62 40.87 46.87 +14.7 
Reynolds Metals... - 207. 50 109. 50 157.00 201.50 - 2.9 +283 
Skelly Oi . 56.25 48.50 48 50 56.25 +16.0 
Tidewater Associated Oil 32.75 24.00 25.00 32.75 +31.0 
United States Steel 49.75 33.75 39.87 49.75 +24.8 
.. . AND ITS LAGGARDS 
Admiral Corp 40.25 24.50 24.75 24.62 —18.6 - 0.5 
Alpha Portland Cement 40 00 4.87 35.00 35.75 —10.6 + 2.1 
American Motors 13.37 9.75 10.25 9.75 —27.1 - 4.9 
American Stores 58.25 47.50 4.12 47.50 —18.5 - 3.3 
Blaw-Knox 31.00 25.12 25.50 25.37 —18,2 - 0.5 
Borden Co 66.37 62.12 64.50 64.25 - $.2 - 0.4 
Bullard Co 47.87 30.12 0.12 31.00 35.2 + 2.8 
Campbell Soun 44.25 38.25 40 00 40.00 - 9.6 
Carrier Corp 64.75 56 62 56.75 56.87 —12.2 +02 
Crane Co 48.75 $7.12 43.00 43.00 ~11.8 
Devoe & Raynolds “A” 42.25 37.00 37.50 37.50 ~41.2 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph 16,37 13.37 13.87 14.12 ~13.7 +18 
Pederal-Mogu! Corp . 45 00 32.12 4.00 M37 ~23.6 + 1.1 
General Poods . 612 75.00 82.75 84.12 - 2.3 + 1.7 
8. S. Kreage Co 32.00 279.25 29.62 279.25 ~ 8.6 - 1.3 
McGraw Electric 58.00 47.00 49.50 48.00 —17.2 3.0 
Pet Milk Co 73.50 63.00 66.25 63 00 ~14.3 - 4.9 
Reynolds Tobacco “B" 46.75 «0.00 44.00 42.75 -~ 86 -~ 2.8 
Smith- Douglas 33.75 25.50 25.50 26.00 -23.0 + 2.0 
Studebaker-Packard 15.37 10.50 11.25 10,50 —31.7 - 6.7 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical $1.75 6.37 42.75 41.25 ~20.3 - 3.5 
Victor Chemica! 37.87 31.50 31.50 32.25 14.8 + 2.4 
Westinghouse Electric 83.25 67.50 67.50 70.37 ~15.5 +43 
PF. W. Woolworth 52.62 45.75 45.75 4 62 11.4 + 1.9 
Youngstown Spring & Wire 32.37 25.75 27.25 26.62 17.8 -— 2.3 


NB Prices have been adjusted to stock splits where necessary, 
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At less cost than 


-a dozen miles of new high-line, 


any electric utility company can place a 
1,000 KW. Electro-Mobile Power unit 
right at the point of need. 


It postpones investment in additional 
generating station capacity. 


Transmission line loss is eliminated. 
Complete self-operation can be provided. 


The unit may be moved to any other 
site quickly and cheaply. 


Write for simple formula explaining invest- 
ment advantages of Electro-Mobile Power: 


ELECTRO- MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS -« LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS ry 


Sold and serviced directly through a monvfacturer's organization. Electro-Motive Division 
offices located in: New York City, Chicego, Jocksonville, St. Lovis ond San Francisco 
In Canede: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 











FREE! New Kelvinator Booklet that 
answers THE COFFEE-BREAK ! 
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Nearly all of us agree that allowing the The Double-Duty Water Cooler... 
coffee-break is good business, Actual stud- 
es have proved that the coffec-break Piping Hot Water For Instant Coffee 


increases worker productivity, improves —Cold Water, too! 

morale. But remember . . . controlling it : 

is good management! This new Kelvin- Coffee-break time is cut to a fraction 
ator booklet, “The Real Answer To The when the Hor ’n Co p is installed. Coffee 
Coffee-Break,” tells you exactly how much is prepared instantly, as near to the work 
you lose each day, month and year to this area as YOU want. No going out, no 
accepted practice, It tells how, with the sending out for coffee. No mess, no un- 
great new Kelvinator Hor ‘wn Cop, you _ sightly hot plates or other apparatus. Here 
can save thousands of dollars in lost time. is a fast, clean, inexpensive way of pro- 
Just mail the coupon and we'll rush your viding workers with this convenience. 
copy to you, And, it's in a beautifully designed cabinet! 


e 
hMelunatonr 
HOT‘N COLD WATER COOLERS 


: made in pressure and bottle models 
MAII THIS FOR FREE BOOKLET 
. 
; KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
j Department 12, Columbys 13, Ohic 
‘THE BEAL ANSWER TO THE COFFEE SPEAK’ SOUNDS GREAT 
SEND ME A COPY TODAY NO OBLIGAT.ON, OF COURSE. 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


.-. about The Exchange's 
line on investment . . . the 
forgetful experts . . . debit 
slump called “long overdue.” 


Wall Streeters who read the New 
York Stock Exchange's monthly maga- 
zine, The Exchange, are puzzled by 
what some of them think is an incon- 
sistency. For many months the maga- 
zine has urged readers to “Own your 
share of American business” either 
through direct purchase or via the 
Monthly Investment Plan. In a recent 
article, however, G. Keith Funston, Big 
Board president, says maybe everyone 
shouldn’t own his own share, after all. 
Current income, savings, job security, 
and “your own particular temperament” 
should all be considered before invest- 
ing, says Funston. And, he adds, 
“When you make your first investment, 


pay for it in full.” 


Is Wall Street on the ball? You could 
well ask this question after last week's 
market action of Lockheed Aircraft. 
The stock lost over two points when 
an earnings report showed a slump in 
net income. Nobody noticed that the 
same figures had been made public over 
a month before at the company’s 
annual meeting. 


“Long overdue” was one Streeter’s 
reaction to the May slump in cus 
tomer’s net debit balances. The April 
margin hike seems finally to be affect 
ing new purchases, although initially it 
didn’t seem to be having much effect 
at all. From the last previous monthly 
decline in customer's debit balances in 
February 1954, until last month, debit 
balances rose more than $1-billion. The 
April-May drop was from $2.75-billion 
to $2.73-billion. At the same time, 
customer's free credit balances dipped 
from $973-million to $928-million. 


Old theories never die: Last week's 
strong stock market showing was re- 
garded hesitantly by some analysts and 
market letter writers. The reason: The 
rail index hadn't yet signaled the start 
of an upward swing, according to Dow 
theory, by striking a new bull market 
high to confirm the high reached by 
the industrials. A. J]. Cortese, of A. M. 
Kidder & Co., noted, “If. . . the rails 
fail to confirm the new high in indus 
trials, there will be many who will take 
profits for this reason alone.” And 
Barron’s Dow Analyst, in choice Dow- 
sian terms, charcterized the market situ- 
ation as one of “an intermediate down- 
ward trend within the primary upward 
movement.” 
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FIRST COST 
can be the LEAST COST “¢/its 
the LAST COST 


No material is more at home around food 
than AL Stainless Steel. And that’s not just 
because stainless is perennially good-looking, 
and so easy and inexpensive to clean 

Basically, it's because stainless steel equipment is 
the most economical you can buy. \t stands up so 
much better lasts so much longer costs $0 
much less to clean and maintain—that it actu- 
ally saves you money in the long run. First cost 
isn't the whole story, you know. It's the long- 
term, over-all cost that counts, and no other 


material is as hard, strong and resistant to heat 
wear and corrosion as stainless steel 

So, when you're in the market for equipment 
that has to look well, maintain high sanitary 
standards and take a beating every day, buy it 
made of stainless steel to get the utmost in 
service and economy. Leading fabricators all 
use AL Stainless, and we'll be glad to help you 
work out any design of engineering details 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 





AL Stainless Steel 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 





Leahy, 


POINT OF SALE 


Hleerll 


KODAPAK SHEE 


Now ...a distinguished manufacturer* 
brings you brilliant new albums that make it 
easy for salesmen to carry complete lines—“sell on sight”! 

Smart sales managers use these albums: Because pages 
are tough, crystal-clear Kodapak Sheet, they protect photo- 
graphs and drawings—show them color-true and free from 
distortion 

Smart manufacturers use Kodapak Sheet: Because it is 
uniform in composition, appearance and gauge... means 
better merchandise at lower cost. 

For further information call our representative or write: 

Cellulose Products Division 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Atlante. Sales representatives: Cleveland, Philade! 
phia, Providence. Distributors: Son Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & 
Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales itd.) 


*Name upon request 


Kodapak Sheet 


odepet 4 0 Wade mart 


MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


Handy little snapshot 
albums with crystal-clear 
windows to protect snap- 
shots 











Precious wedding pho- 
tographs yours to 
enjoy in handsome Koda- 
pak Sheet 
















Ambitious amateur 
photographers like this 
special flip-over album 








Envelope pages of 
Kodapaok Sheet. Clean 
out old photos, add new 
—in a hurry 


How well de you know Kodapak Sheet — How it comes—|ts many uses? Write for new edition of “Properties of Kodapak Sheet.” 














PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK A successfu! executive can easily get lulled into a false sense of security 
JUNE 18, 1955 —"°Sarding his job. 


Normally, he has no reason to feel that his sense of security is false. 
He has progressed steadily up the executive ladder. He has 10 or 20 years 
paid into a retirement fund. His company has a long record of stability and 
a long list of successfully retired executives. 


Yet the cold fact is that anybody can lose his job at any time—regard- 

less of his position. Mergers, proxy fights, routine management changes, per- 

A BUSINESS WEEK sonality conflicts—these are just a few of many developments that can put 
even a top executive on the street. And it happens often. 








SERVICE If it does happen, how do you go about getting another job? Best bet 
is to go to a management consulting organization that specializes in executive 
recruiting. More and more top positions are being filled through such groups. 


First thing to remember is this: A consultant is not an employment 
agency—he is not interested in placing you. His client is the company with 
the executive vacancy; his job is to find the most capable man to fill it. 


So don’t expect to get a job on your first visit. The primary objectives 
here are to give a first impression of yourself and to get your record into 
the search machinery for future use. 


According to one consultant, Handy Associates, you should stress only 
two things in the first interview: (1) your type of industry; and (2) type of 
position. These are cross-references that later make the search machinery 
work for you. 


Keep the interview crisp, brief, and to the point. Don’t ask for advice 
about changing your life’s work; the recruiting consultant is not a personnel 
counselor. And avoid rattling off your life history, expecting the consuitant 
to make notes on your career. He won't. 


Probably your most important tool is the one with which you have had 
the least practice—the resume. You may feel that, having been an executive 
for so long, the resume is strictly for people on lower levels. 


According to the experts in executive job-hunting, that just isn’t true. 
On the contrary, the resume is as standard in business as the calling card. 
Yet since good executives need them less than most people, they have the 
least knowledge as to how to prepare one. Here are the main points to keep 
in mind: 


List first what you have accomplished most recently—because the top 
half of the page is the critical area. An executive scanning your resume 
crystallizes his feelings by the time he has read that far. If he decides in 
your favor, he'll read on or request an interview. 


Thus it’s wise to avoid your natural tendency to tell a chronological 
narrative. Stick to the facts, and put the important ones first. The reason- 
ing here is that the greater your ability, the fewer words you will need to 
tell your story. Thus the most effective part of a resume might be its first 
line: “1940-1955, President, XYZ Co.; during that period sales volume rose 
from $100-million to $150-million.” 


There are two cardinal principles you should observe. One is to state 
PAGE 183 your salary level at each stage in your career. In the executive market place, 
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this is your index of value. Leave out what you should have been paid or 
what you thought you were worth; these are meaningless. 

The second principle is this: Don’t hide your age. When it’s missing 
from a resume, the assumption is that you are too old. 


For most executive jobs, incidentally, your chances are best if you are 
45 or under. That’s because any employer will be interested in you only if 
he sees a way to make money out of your career. The number of years you 
can work before retirement is an important factor to him. 

Finally, remember this: Even though it may be the best source, don’t 
rely solely on a recruiting specialist. Try every possible avenue to find an 
executive vacancy—friends, associates, direct mail campaigns, and the like. 
No two men ever find their niche the same way. There is no set formula. 
And there is no easy way. 


—o— 


Neophyte campers are likely to have a fear of using gasoline cooking 
stoves and lanterns. Of course, gasoline can explode (and so can bottled gas) 
if it isn’t handled with respect. 


Yet experienced outdoorsmen use such equipment—particularly the 
Coleman-type gasoline stove—as a routine matter. Only a few common- 
sense precautions, they say, are necessary to assure safety. 


The most important thing is to follow carefully the instructions with 
the appliances. They have built-in safety features. For example: The flame 
automatically goes out if a lamp or stove is knocked over. And construction 
is such that raw gasoline can’t escape through the generator tube in the 
process of ignition. 


—e— 


In its inert state, gasoline is as harmless as water. But it vaporizes 
easily—and that’s when it becomes dangerous. (The same thing is true of 
bottled gas.) 


Never carry gasoline in a glass container. If exposed to high heat, it can 
expand enough to break the glass, escape—and explode. There’s little dan- 
ger of this if you use a metal container that closes tightly. 


If you use bottled gas, watch out for leaks. Don’t store containers of it 
in a room with an open flame. 


Look for either Perthane or Strobane as one of the components of your 
next spray-bomb moth preventive. These two new chemicals are said io be 
safest and most effective in keeping stored woolens moth-free. 


Certified mail, a new post-office service, assures delivery of important 
papers, receipts, and mail of no monetary value. As in registered mail, you 
get back a signed receipt, if you request it. One big advantage: Certified mail 
can be dropped in any mail box as long as you stick a special tag on the 
envelope. You can get a supply of tags at your post office. 


—e— 


Manners and modes: A private jet plane for executives and companies 
will be on the market soon. It carries four passengers, cruises at 410 mph., 
costs about $300,000... . Americans drank 25% more French champagne in 
the first three months of this year than in the same 1954 period... . Swim- 
ming pools are getting almost as common as two-car families. An estimated 
$160-million will go into new pools for Americans this year. 


Contents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the June 16, (956, lesue—Business Week, 320 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 








LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 


Ore, sinter, pellets or limestone are carried to 
storage area and are individually stacked by 
this 1900-ft. Link-Belt distributing belt con 
veyor equipped with traveling tripper-stacker 
having a 40-ft. boom, 


Downtilter at Link-Belt-equipped steel mill automatically transfers coils Dependable Link-Belt chain conveyor with 
from pallet conveyor to unique transfer car having retractable carrying eg attachments transfers white hot steel 
rollers. Then coils are gently lowered to a V-top banding conveyor. sillets up incline to further processing. 


Yield goes up, waste down 


in steel mills where Link-Belt conveyors and drives 
boost capacity, conserve manpower, improve safety 


HE growth of the nation’s steel output in the last 

few decades is far in excess of the expansion in mill 
facilities. To a large extent, this has been achieved by 
increased handling capacities in every phase of steel 
production. And in almost any mill you visit, you'll 
see Link-Belt conveyors and drives at work . . . pro- 
viding top efficiencies from raw materials to finished 
products with minimum space and cost requirements. 
Safety is improved too—confusing cross traffic elimi- 
nated, and workers can be kept clear of hazardous loca- 
tions. 

In typical modern mills, slabs, billets, plates and 
tubes travel on chain conveyors. You'll find skelp 
moving to reels on Link-Belt apron conveyors . . . scrap 
on car-type conveyors . . . 10d coils carried by overhead 


conveyors, Other Link-Belt eyuipment handles coils of 
sheet steel—turns, weighs, raises'or lowers them gently 

. down tilts or up-ends them as though they were 
spools of ti:sead 

Link-Belt engineers will work with your own engi- 
neers, consultants and builders of mill and process 
equipment, Together, they can give you a system built 
to your exact requirements. In fact, it will pay you to 
contact your nearest Link-Belt office for any industrial 
conveying need. Or write LINK-BELT COMPANY, 
Dept. AV, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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nillion families are in debt to hospitals, 
icians, dentists and other providers of 
ical goods and services. Thew total debt 
$900 million —if money borrowed to pay 
cal bills is included, the total jumps 
51.1 billion 
Definitely, medical debt is a serious prob- 
Business and industr as sponsors of 
nce programs, must provide a solution, 
ing is not a complete answer. Neither is 
especial en it wolates bask 
ce principl : © most group ineur- 
ance programs. It takes both —savings and 
murance, in proper balance~~to insure 
health care 
Zurich-American’s Group Programs con- 
both. They promise the employer an 
fl i cost-stabilized plan, based on sound 
wance principles, to assure the financial 
lependence of his employes 
Find out about Zurich-American’s anawer 
» medical debt. Ask your insurance coun- 
sel for Zurich's pamphlet “Medical Debt 


hat You Can Do About It.” Or write, 


mVviiloaleiil 





135 $0. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


RENT YOUR CAR 
OR LEASE A FLEET 
FROM 










. » » Ott principal 
cities here and abroad 


consult your ‘phone di vs 
rectory under “NATIONAL”. Write {h 
for courtesy card and directory to I p 
v ° . oO e uv o ~ oO ~~ a 
NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 
1200 WASHINGTON AVE., CE. 1-0208, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


“KE-CABINET” 


KEEPS KEY AFE HAND 










@ Unie avaliable in 9 sizes holding from 
© to 400 keys. Bach Rey has its own 
KE-TAO of durable, vulcanized fibre 
; Por further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mig. Co, Dept. B-W, 165 
West Sird @t., Rew York 11, 8. ¥ 











help wanted 


every business man needs help-—and 
. needs it badly-—at some time or other. 
lt you have a business service that will 
help America’s business executives the 
. readers of BUSINESS WEEK-—then tell 
them through the Business Services Sec 
ten of “Clues.” 





Just write Classified Division 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St, NY 36 
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Decline Gains Momentum 


The figures on the labor force this 
month strike a more cheerful note than 
they have for some time. Unemploy- 
ment is dropping fast from the trouble- 
some levels of 1954 and early 1955. 

Unemployment in May dipped sharp- 
ly. It declined 473,000 from April, to 
2,489,000 persons —the lowest point 


U.S. Yarn 


(Rayon dn 





since December, 1953. At the same 
time, the employed increased their num- 
bers by 1,015,000—more than twice the 
amount of the decline in unemploy- 
ment. The labor force increased*to 65,- 
192,090. Unemployment now stands 
roughly 25% below the level of May, 
1954. 


Shipments 


ome actieliy: 


Rayon Makes a Comeback 


Less than a year ago, it looked as 
though the oldest of the man-made 
fibers might be starting along the road 
to oblivion. But rayon and acetate yarn 
a ry have staged a comeback. 

atest ) agese figures show a sharp 
upswing for rayon and acetate yarn 





shipments from the 1954 low. In first- 
quarter 1955, domestic shipments 
amounted to 218-million Ib., 23% more 
than a year ago and less than 5% under 
first-quarter 1953. It looks as though 
second-quarter shipments will even cx 
ceed the first quarter. 
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BETTY 


“No elevator operator 


FURNESS SAYS 


Only New 





Westinghouse Traffic Sentinel “Babies” 


All Your Elevator Passengers These 2 Ways: 


1. Prevents Threatening Door Move- 
ments While Passengers are Enter- 
ing or Leaving the Elevator. 


. Eliminates All Unnecessary Door- 
Open Time in Heavy-Traffic Build- 
ings. 


Now, operatorless elevator passengers in 
heavy-traffic buildings are free at last from 
any fear of doors ciosing on them as they 
step in or out of cars. Gone forever is this 
last objection to the tenant acceptance of 
the operatorless elevator in large office 


buildings, TRAFFIC SENTINEL is the rea- 
TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL, the Westinghouse electronic 


son for this new confidence 


door control that is more efficient, more 
responsive than a human attendant. 


Invisible Beams Control Doors 


Invisible infra-red beams ‘watch’ pas- 
senger movement and synchronize door 
closings automatically according to traffic 
flow, operating with i person or 20, 


Cuts Door-Open Time 


Combined with this new “freedom from 
door annoyance” is TRAFFIC SENTINEL'S 
time-saving advantage-—eliminating ALL 
unnecessary door-open time throughout 


the building. 


Learn more about this latest Westing- 
house contribution to more efficient oper- 
atoriess service. Call our nearest office 
today for full details, 


Elevators 


vou CAN Be SURE...1F 17s Westinghouse 








MAKE ? HANDS By uses, figures show total textile ments were up to 118-million Ib. in 
shipments up 47% in the year-to-year second-quarter 1953. They slumped to 

DO THE WORK OF 3 comparison for the first quarter, Ship- 79-million Ib. in third-quarter 1954, 
ments for tires and related uses climbed climbed back up to 98-million Ib. in 


with 18% from one year ago. These ship- this year's first quarter 


MAGNA-TIP’ . IN aan accede elelaclilelars 


ACCESSORIES 





In assembly operations, 
\ power screwdrivers 
\ equipped with Magna 
(magnetic) screw 
es and nut holding 
- accessories will 
give your workers 
*¥-. a third hand! High 
energy rmanent 
“ey me eenee holds 
screw. One hand controls 
both screw and screw- 
driver. Leaves other hand 
free to hold job. 


Check with your produc- 
tion men about these in- 
genious cost cutters. Ask 
your power screwdriver 
salesman to show you 
these handy Magna-Tip 


ae .. | Confidence: Up 


The figures on new incorporations an upsurge in incorporations; it set a 
show increased confidence in the busi- _ record. 
ness outlook. Since last December, they In April, 11,756 new businesses were 
have been climbing sharply. The month- formed—bringing the total for the year 
ly average thus far in 1955 exceeds even to date up to 49,723. This compares 
» > 7 a , ¢ 
i a ee that of 1946. That year was marked by _witin 38,862 one year ago. 








New Manual ready; write Deps. 357. ( 
Complete information on oa | 
Tip Bit Holders, Finders, Sockets, 
end Hand Screwdrivers. Magna 
Driver C . 779 Washington 5... 
Buffalo 5, New York 





ve owners are, where they are, what they want to 


pats 280-9HO8 BOOK. jo he pom I Tori Inolele Mota leLelel late ls 


7 


of trade, prices, terms, earnings, etc. Contains thou 
|jeands of opportunities from $3000 to $3,000,000! Nol 
| omeisavon to pay us. No salesman will call, ABSO- 
Hut TELY FREE. Write what you want and where and 1953 
I lwe Il advise owners of your requirements. 


| Write fer Seok Me. 90 Maetional Business & Property 
fuchence, 5400 Witehive Bivd., 6.4. 36, Calif, 7) 











EXECUTIVES: RELOCATE! 
EMPLOYERS: FIND THE RIGHT MAN 


largest ager«y iffers confi 


st to Cooet service Write 
ge educatior md experience 

pomphiet Employer send complete 
ription 


GRAEBNER’S EXECUTIVE EXCHANGE 
¢ ‘ Michigan Chicag 5. tihnom 











clues i aatien 
to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a ° e \ 
amall space advertisement in the F fi B | B ; 
clues” section of BUSINESS reig t usiness s etter | 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 





sale. And better yet, they re For the first time this year, in the last Record production levels in many in- 
ceived substantial inquiries for half of May, railroad carloadings were dustries throughout May have brought | 
future orders up to $10,000.00 over the comparable 1953 period. The about the rise. As a result of this stepped- | 
each. number of cars loaded this year has been up business, rail revenues and profits 








running well ahead of 1954 levels. should be well ahead of last year. 
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Heavier payloads ride on high-strength Jalten 


In truck transportation, profits de- 
pend on payloads. Payload weights, 
however, are limited by gross weight 
regulations. To get maximum pay- 
load within those limits, it’s often 
necessary to eliminate dead weight in 
truck and trailer bodies. 

The profit-minded trucking indus- 
try is now eliminating dead weight by 


the use of a lighter, high-strength J&L 
steel called JALTEN. It permits up 
to 30% reduction of dead weight in 
frames, floor channels, cross mem- 
bers, body sheets and rub rails. 

In an auto-transport trailer, for 
example, nearly a ton of dead weight 
can be eliminated by the use of 
JALTEN in place of mild steel. 


Sones 4 


What's more, JALTEN offers greater 
resistance to corrosion and fatigue, 
and is easily formed and welded. 

High-strength, low-alloy JALTEN 
steel has many other profitable appli- 
cations. If your application calls for 
steel of high strength, with /ighter 
than conventional weight, call on 
J&L for JALTEN. 


laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet ond Strip * Tin Plote * Tubvler 
Products * Plotes, Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars * Hot Extruded 
and Cold Drawn Bars * Wire and Wire Products * Electricweld 
Tubing * Wire Rope * Steel Containers * Coal Chemicals 


Look to J4L ... for the steels 
that work for modern industry 


provide equal strength 
with lighter weight — or 
grecter strength with 
equivalent weight. 




















This is Keuffel & Esser Co.—big, silent, faintly 
Victorian maker of slide rules (right) and other 
delicate engineering equipment. Its ruling family 
is above. On the wall, patriarch Keuffel (right) 
and partner Esser, Second generation: Chairman 
Keller (standing); vice-presidents Schermerhorn, 


Keuffel, Wood. 


Keuftel. 


that for almost a century has run... 


Third generation (foreground): 
Robert Keller, Alfred Busch. Absent: Pres. C, W. 
his is the family of old-line engineers 


COMPANIES 





Keuffel & Esser: Young Idea 


Keuffel & | 


that 


cr Co., a big company 
ind transits and 


other 


makes slide rules 
items of en 
lived for 75 


ral thousand 
ecring equipment, has 
im the 


grimy industrial town of 
lloboken, N. J. Its life there has been 
trange and secret on Amid Ho 


K&l 


iistocratx 


boken’s inclegant soot and noise 
meamtamed a reserved 
t of dignity, Like 
faurmil it has lived 
whale the 
unbled around it. Its 
been closed. It ha 
trictly to itself 
Hoboken’'s citizens—and 
ers throughout the US$ 
ndered what 
valls. But the 
tirely by a single family, and it has not 
been required to tell them. It is one of 
the two or three biggest U.S. makers 
and in a 


in old and wealthy 
town 
roared and 
shutters have 


kept its private life 


sloof m its 
city 


indeed, en 
have often 
K&l 5 


is owned en 


went on inside 


company 


of engmeecring equipment; 
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nation so closcly geared to technology, 
the K&E trademark could hardly help 
being widely known. Yet the corporate 


self behind the trademark has stayed 
entirely hidden 

¢ Ancestors—Standing inside K&E’s 
board room (picture, above left), you 


get the same impression of great wealth 
tradition, Outside, Ho- 
boken shouts and sweats in the hot sun 


ind aristocratic 


Inside, it is cool and ponderously quict 
Huge, melancholy pictures of ancestors 
hang on the walls. A bust of the 
patriarch, the original Wilhelm Keuffel, 
watches from a dark corner 

The men in the picture, officers of 
the company and mostly members ot 
the family, have lived with the reserved 
K&E tradition for varying numbers of 
years and with. varying degrees of dis 
comfort. The discomfort of late has 
been most marked, strangely, in one of 
the oldest officers—75-year-old Karl 


Keller, board chairman and treasurer 
Under his influence, and with th 
wholehearted approval of the youngest 
generation, K&E is beginning to chang: 

Wi been living in the Vic 
torian age,”’ one of the older executives 
remarked a few weeks ago. He grinned, 
but he was not talking entirely in jest 
Ihe remark indicated the 


h iv 


direction of 
the change 
It has taken two forms—one physical 
the other psychological. The physical 
one is virtually complete; the psycho 
logical onc beginning 
© The company 
its manufacturing operations 


just 
has decentralized 
Starting 
in 1947 and ending this year, it has 
set up five new manufacturing divisions 
scattered through New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Maine; plus 
a modern distribution center at Teter 
boro, N. J. It has also become affliated 
with two smaller companies in its field 
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Before 1947, K&E’s only manufactur 
ng plant was the one in Hoboken 

two old, multi-story buildings that pre 
ented all sorts of problems in materials 


flow 


¢ The company is becoming pub 
ic-relations-minded, It is abandoning 
ts Victorian reserve for a new and 
talkativeness As 
the general busines 
been told the detail 
tralization 
tter it 


mellow im example, 
public has never 
of K&E’s decen 
program until now vcar 


tarted 


|. Engineers’ Engineers 
Keuffe! Coytul) & 


Esser has not mixed much with the 
general public, but it has gained the 
tond affection of multitudes of U.S 
bred engineers. They first meet it in 
high school, when simple and friendly 
K&E instruments Accompany them. In 


pronoun d 
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Amid Old Traditions 


college, the instruments get less simpk 
ind less friendly, but K&E stands by 
with words of comfort. “So You’ 
Going to Be an Engineer?” it asks them 
in a booklet of cartoons and fatherh 
advice Here's How to Choose a Slick 
Ruk it tells them, and begs them not 
to be frightened by such things as the 
Polyphase Duplex Decitrig and the Log 
Log Duplex Vector 

Out in industr find K&i 


them 


engineer 
till standing by. It sell ilmost 
everything they might need, out of a 
steadily growing catalog that now has 
475 pages and lists 7,000 items. And it 
continues Many 
pocket, tor 
dog-eared copy of Solar 
i phemeris. This is a 140-page booklet 
published yearly by K&E. Some of its 
pages advise the engineer tc buy K&l 
equipment; most of it is a sort of 
reference manua! on such 


to hand out guidance 
mi engineer carries in his 
instance, a 


ubjects a 





ite il asta 
on" 7 


OLD-TIME CRAFTSMEN still play a 
big part in K&E’s old, multi-story factory. 


— 


SPIDERS live in a corner of the plant, 
spin web for telescope cross-lines, 


nal 


PRODUCTS inclade transits, 


this; T-squares, blueprint paper 
























SIX SALES STEPS... 


3 CREATE 
PREFERENCE 


2 AROUSE 
INTEREST 


1 CONTACT 


Product orders—when you sell to business and industry—are the end result of persist- 
ent, informative sales contacts with all of the men who have a voice in the buying 
decisions. 

Some of these contacts—or steps to a sale—can be accomplished faster and more 
economically with Business Publication Advertising. Others—particularly the pay-off 
steps—require the specialized skill and ability of the salesman. It’s the combination of 
printed calls and personal calls that makes for effective selling. 

When you apply Business Publication Advertising consistently to the job of telling all 
of the buying influences what your product can do for them, you are saving time for your 
salesman, You are relieving him—at pennies per call—of many of the preliminary steps 
that have to be covered along the way to a firm order. You are increasing his produc- 
tivity by permitting him to concentrate more of his valuable working hours discussing 
specific product applications and closing sales. And you're helping him keep the door 
open for future sales. 

















6 PROTECTING MARKETS 


5 CLOSE. 
THE ORDER 


4 SPECIFIC 
PROPOSAL 


x: a , a % 


g : re. 


“ORDERS AND HOW THEY GROW”, a 20-page McGraw-Hill booklet, takes a 
realistic look at just what advertising does—and can do—for the men who sell, 
Your McGraw-Hill man will be glad to provide you with a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 





SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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From Wilderness to 
INDUSTRY 


The Amazing Story of 
TOBYHANNA, PA. 


Midway between Scranton and Stroudsburg, on the Lackawanna 
main line, is Tobyhanna. Good roads, an abundance of water, quick 
access to major markets and a strategic location would seem to 
make it a highly desirable industrial location. But, industry hesi- 
tated to “pioneer” the area. 

Less than four years ago the Army stepped in. What was noth- 
ing but wilderness is now the Tobyhanna Signal Depot—the largest 
storage-maintenance install; ' 1 in the Signal Corps system. It 
extends over 1418 acres, appro . vtely 400 acres already developed. 

Now that the way has be: n opened, we believe that what made 
Tobyhanna the perfect location for the Army, also makes it perfect 
for you. Hundreds of choice acres are available. For complete infor- 
mation, in confidence, write or phone: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Room 1796, 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. + BArclay 7-2500 





spherical trigonometry, alidades, and 
celestial navigation. 

¢ Beginnings—Keuffel & Esser is a big 
company. It has about 2,000 employees. 
It won't give out sales figures, but it is 
classed both by itself and by onlookers 
as one of the biggest such companies in 
the world. It has retail branches in 
eight U.S. cities and a sales company 
in Canada. Like many companies closely 
allied with technology, it has expanded 
rapidly in the past 10 years and is still 
growing. 

To get some idea of the size of its 
business, consider its production of 
engineer's tape—the steel and woven 
measuring tape familiar to home 
owners. Keuffel & Esser makes some 
5,000 miles of this tape each year. In 
other words, it makes enough every five 
years to stretch around the Equator. 

This all started with Wilhelm 
Keuffel, a voung German who came 
to the U.S. in the mid-1800s. Once 
here, he saw a big and growing market 
for draftsmen’s supplies, which at that 
time were mostly imported from Europe 
and sold alongside other kinds of goods 
—often in hardware stores. Keuffel 
figured he could make money by con- 
centrating on drafting goes as an 
exclusive line. He called on Hermann 
Esser, an old friend he had left behind 
in Germany. Esser came to the U.S., 
and in 1867 the two men set up as 
partners in New York. 

At first, they were importers and re- 
tailers. But in 1870, they started iimnu- 
facturing. The business grew. Keuffel 
& Esser moved its manufacturing oper- 
ations to a loft building in Hoboken, 
and in 1880 moved again to a threc- 
story factory—the nucleus of the present 
plant. 
¢ Genealogy—This was the beginning 
of K&E. It was incorporated under New 
Jersey law in 1889. Eventually Esser 
dropped out of the company; the 
present owners are all related in some 
way or another to the original Wilhelm 
Keuffel. 

The picture on page 190 shows a 
major portion of the family. Karl Keller, 
board chairman (to retire this year), 
married one of Wilhelm Keuffel’s three 
daughters. Robert Keller, the board 
chairman's son, is a vice-president. Al- 
fred E.. Busch. also a vice-president, is 
the son of a man who married another 
of Keuffel’s daughters. Busch and 
Robert Keller, respectively 40 snd 37, 
are now K&E’s most influential young 
executives. 

The men who bear the name Keuffel 
are, oddly, less directly related to the 
original Keuffel. They are linked 
through a man named W. L. E. Keuffel, 
a relative from Texas whom Wilhelm 
brought into the company during its 
early days. W. L. E. Keuffel’s son, 
C. W., is president. (The Keuffels are 


almost invariably referred to by their 
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At institutions which serve the public 


If you manage a hospital or club...operate a hotel or motel 


...or if you are in the restaurant business 


—-the Kriden can give you complete cost control 


More businesses of every kind, every day, mechanize 
their figuring with the fully automatic Friden Cal- 
culator—for this reason: The Friden performs more 
steps in figure-work without operatur decisions than 
any other calculating machine ever developed. Op- 
erator decisions (thinking plus motions) take time 


a 
Friden Man to show you some examples with your own figure-work. Friden sales, 
instruction and service available throughout the U.S. and the world, Fatpen 
Caccutatine Macnine Co., Inc, San Leandro, Calif. ©friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc = 


Products of Friden» THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR + THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE + THE COMPUTYPER + THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 


—much of which is saved by Friden figure-thinking. 
Time-savings on payroll, invoices, inventory, dis- 
counts, cost control — all business calculations — 
amortize quickly the cost of this machine. And oper- 
ation is no problem: So automatic is the Friden that 
anyone can use it with the simplest instructions. 


-». in @ range of 
sizes and prices meeting 
all figuring needs 














GLAMOR FINISH FOR ALUMINUM TILE 


Lustrous HASTINGS aluminum wall tile is prefinished, 
in strip form at 12 feet ao minute, with Sherwin- 
ped and formed. 


Sowing industry evoryvohore | 


Williams boked e i, then sf 





Prefinishing aluminum to be formed 
and bent after finishing, or meet- 
ing exacting specifications for pro- 
tecting aluminum aircraft parts 

both are part of the day’s work 
for Sherwin-Williams finishes in 
industry. 

Whether your products involve 
finishing of wood, metal or other 
materials...whether your mainte- 








nance finishing involves one loca- 
tion or a thousand... one manu- 
facturer — Sherwin-Williams— can 
offer complete help as broad as 
your needs. Investigate, today, what 
it can save you in loss of time... 
duplication of effort. Check your 
Classified Telephone Directory or 
write The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, or Montreal. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Paints for every industrial need 





initials.) Another son, A. W., is vice- 
president. ‘Two other vice-presidents 
m the picture—H. F. Schermerhorn and 
Sam Wood, Jr.—are not related to the 
family. 
¢ Mood—The relationship among these 
men is easy-going, but with just a trace 
of formality. The younger men are free 
to argue with their elders and to de- 
velop their own ideas. They do, but 
with large respect 

Almost all of these men are engineers. 
Many of them are graduates of Ho- 
boken’s Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, to which K&F grants scholar- 
ships for bright fledgling engineers. 
The young men of the company are 
required to learn their business from 
the ground up, working around pro- 
duction lines and in the research 
laboratories. Each of them has his own 
area of responsibility, but each also 
knows the others’ areas. Almost any 
Keuffel, Keller, or Busch can take you 
through any plant building and tell you 
exactly what is being made, how, and 
why 

It would be reasonable to expect that 
a business run by members of a single 
family might have uncomfortable dis- 
ciplinary problems. The whole relation- 
ship of family members is different from 
that of business associates. But K&E 
has no trouble. A faint touch of Vic- 
torian doctrine, plus a large measure of 
the typical engineer's unemotional logic, 
help keep the executive machinery run- 
ning smooth and quiet 


ll. Years of Change 


Keuffel & Esser’s huge six-story plant 
in Hoboken is the result of many years 
of slow change. Old German craftsmen 
(pictures, page 191) work on fine in- 
struments next to big, shiny, modern 
machines. The clerical offices on the 
eecond floor have a distinctly old- 
fashioned flavor: The desks are of 
wood, and the sections are partitioned 
by waist-high wooden fences. But in the 
midst of this you see brand-new ac- 
counting machines. 

This plant has now ceased to be the 
sum of Keuffel & Esser. The company 
has spread out. The main reasons: 

¢ The Hoboken plant, two multi- 
story buildings, is too hard to work in 
on so big a scale. Materials have to 
move up and down in elevators. 

° The company is expanding, but 
it doesn’t want to buy more property in 
Hoboken. The tax rate is high. 

e The executives found that, with 
so many products being made in a single 
plant, their thinking was confused. The 
products were widely divergent. Shde 
rules, for instance, require entirely dif- 
ferent materials and processes than 
optical instruments such as transits. The 
thought was that it would be better to 
separate these products, put cach un- 
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STUBBORN 


STUBBORN 
STU BBOR be ® ® 8 How tong would your production lines run if you froze 


your designs today? Two years? Three years? No matter how good your products, you must con- 

stantly improve them. Such is the stubborn law of competition. For this, America will need many 

more young p-ofessional engineers and scientists—for many years to come. For this, more young 

people in high school must be encouraged to prepare themselves for entrance into our engineering 

colleges. A good beginning has been made by many companies 

and by the Advertising Council's “Engineers Wanted” Campaign. 

Your company, too, can help promote engineering os o career, 

To learn more about the Advertising Council and its “Engineers 

Wanted” Campaign, write for the booklets “The Advertising 

Council, What it is—What it does” and “How your company 

con help promote engineering os o Career.” ....eeeeeeeees - . . . Advertising Council 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Position Wanted ads only 
charged at 4 of above rates. 





clues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 








Replies to Box Nembers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 230 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 626 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 
Write for Special Rates. 








St eeneeeenneenenennnenes 
EMPLOYMENT 


A Long Established management consulting firm 


* currently seeking several outstanding men 
to add to tte etaff because of continued growth 
sil functional areas. College graduates be 
en the ages of 24 and 45 with at least & 





' 

years experience in one of the following fune- 
tional areas are needed: Accounting (Cost, bud- 
getary general) Manefacturing (Production 
control, facility layout, process methods) Mar- 
keting (Bales analysis, organization, research) 
Personne! (Management appraisal, wage and 


salary adminietration) Successful applicants 
must be enalytical, capable of working with 
top management, and technically proficient in 
their area of activity If you qualify, submit 
s Complete resume, iaciuding education, experi- 
ence, and personal background P6668, usi- 
news Week 


“=== Selling Opportunity Offered == 
Business Forms Salesmen wanted for all terri- 
tories eset of Reckies, for system tage, salea- 
book, one-time earbon forma, write to Mreni- 
lent, International Tag & Salesbook Co., 3466 
W. Division &t., Citeageo 51, Iilineis, for inter- 
view All replies treated confidentially. 


s Wanted 
Young executive with broad solving and 


organising experience seeks career position 
with advancement opportunities, Now market 
ne division manager of leading mfer. PW- 
6599, Nusinesse Week 


Mechanical Engineer, B.M.E., 29, single, 

reeponeible position a8 assistant to busy engi 
neering executive; soundest technical back 
ground versatile business experience; wide 
srasp of new sales-engineering concept; has 
plenty of drive; gete along well with people; 
- 
i 


ss Posciti 
r 








ete (things done. Documented record avatiable 
jox 13, Buite 026, 342 Madsion Ave,, NYC 17 


Seleeman—College degree seeks 


New York area-——ten years experience 
y W ais », Business Week, 


Native South Amerieon—U. 5. educated, 8.5. in 


nomice one yeer training in management 
aceounting & salee—seeks challenging position 
" ‘Lat n- America Age 28 Free to travel 
Available mmediately PW -6765 Husiness 


Week 


snecutive Male Secretary 5 Carey.foue ex- 
per oe Healthy y~ a4 cient. aa lh 
cate ‘travel PW .46794, Business Week 


Sagtasers Aet ond If degree, MBA nearly com- 

d a9. wingle 17 years diversified experi 
‘ e in aviation, rocket development and reeti 
fler manufacture Lresires position in amalier 
company previding epportunity of exercising 
broader management functions, PW-6734, Bust 
ness Week 


Engineer— . Over 15 yre broad 
coverage commercial & military aviation. Need 
family relooate dry area. Ideal for astute busi 
hees needing economical area coverage in sales 
ne joe, Held engineering. Resume on request 
Foretan considered PW 6799, Business eek 


~-—=—= Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
Mig's Agent-—fsteb. 10 yrs. 3 salesmen 


hiw. jobbers, industrial, aute-motive and allie 
type accounts in Boutheastern States, desires 
one more line. Fine record of preduction. RA- 
6745, Business Week 


Mtg. Agent, ME, Vw Southwest desires ad- 


ditional lines 4767, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need T o 
Manuals Advertisements, Film Seripts, Bales 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 


business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead. Technical and industrial material a 
apecialty backed by years of experience. Write 
Overseas Business Bervices, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York 


wil 
expert mtowoeraphers typists, business machine 
operators on short notice No red tape—low 
hourly rates. Just phone nearest of our 50 of- 
fices. Manpower, Inc., 330 W. Kilbourn. Mii- 
waukee, Wiac. Nation's Largest Complete Busi- 
hese Bervice 


available for manufacture il- 
lustrated in monthly New Product Digest. $10 
annually Write to Digest C-1, Box 2062, Aus- 
tin, Texas 


Want New Cost-Cutting Ideas on Sales Control 
Methods’ You can have the eusy-to-use data 
you neel to push sales te new highs in 1966 

to help you to make the most of sales trends, 
opportunities . to anticipate and correct un- 
productive effort Remington Rand Business 
Bervices Centers prepare sales analysis & con- 
trol reports for executives on high-speed 
punched card equipment . from your records 
ae they stand now and without your hiring 
additional personnel! Let ua give you, without 
cost or obligation, a concise and complete de- 
scription of how these vital reports can benefit 
you. Contact the Remington Rand office near 
you and ask for BSD22, or write to Business 
Services Department, Room 1608, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Research Coctegiets hunt specialized mineral de- 
omits needed by industry. Write on business 
etterhead: Dept. Bl, Washington Commercial 


Co, 1200-16th Bt. N. W., Washington 56, D.C 


end guidance. 


Write Consultant, Box 747, Evanston, fi! 


=== Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent iniormation Book, without obligation. 
G, Miller, 668W34, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D.C 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Electronics: A New England C will con- 
struct a modern electronica building in a fine 
ndustrial park with funds from its charitable 
corporation, and will arrange for training of 
labor and recruitment of engineers. Radiation 
Laboratory of M.LT. and other research centers 
only a short distance away. Five year write-off 
on U. & taxes. Highly trained staff can offer 
expert views on plant location in confidence. 
Industrial executives only should inquire, 
18-6566, Business Week 


=== Business Opportunities 
A Western Investment Co. has opportunity to 


place your money on residential or business 
yroperty first mortgage at 6 to 8% interest 

rite-Diamond Investment Co. Home office 
4106 Riverdale Road Ogden, Utah. Brench of- 
fices: 3913 Harrison Ave, Butte, Montana; 433 
Bo Yelm, Kennewick, Washington 


$70 weekly possible—home, spare time. 
fied mai! bookkeeping Immediate income— 
ensy' Auditax, 34747ZX, Los Angeles 14 


For Sale 
For Sete: Mill and industrial corp. in 


New England. Inventory 186,000 Cotablished 
business with excellent lines. Profitable. Own- 
ere wish to retire for health reasons. Address 
FPS-6679, Business Week 














“ .. finding out why blue- 
print paper is blue . . .” 
KEUFFEL & ESSER starts on p. 190 


der its own sub-management in its 
own plant. 

¢ K&E had a feeling that its em- 
ployees’ morale would be improved 
im smaller plants. Each man would feel 
less like a clock number. 
¢ Research—Many of the K&E opera- 
tions will stay in Hoboken, in a plant 
much streamlined because it will be 
much less crowded. Among these opera- 
tions is research. It will stay because, 
as K&E sees it, one of the best ways to 
keep up a steady exchange of ideas is 
to maintain a central research depart- 
ment that works for all plants. 

K&E research wanders up and down 
all sorts of alleys. It takes in metallurgy 
and optics, for various kinds of instru- 
ments. It looks intc chemistry, for 
drawing and reproduction paper. It 
tinkers with plastics and wood. Oc- 
casionally it farms out projects to re- 
search companies or colleges, One such 
project aimed at finding out why blue- 
print paper is blue—the idea being 
simply that the more you know about 
a product, the better you can handle it. 
¢ Tolerance—Keuffel & Esser’s  re- 
search men are often called on to 
wotk out nightmarish problems for 
customers. This sometimes involves the 
company in designing and building a 
totally new instrument. When the 
Empire State Building was constructed, 
for instance, its engineers wanted to 
know exactly how much it swaved in 
the wind. K&E designed a special in- 
strument to look up through a well from 
the basement to the roof, and to 
measure the sway by fixing on a grid 
planted over the well opening. (Con- 
trary to a fairly widely held opinion, 
the building sways less than an inch 
from vertical in all but hurricane-veloc- 
ity winds.) 

This instrument, measuring fractions 
of an inch from a distance of over 1,000 
ft., had to be built to extremely close 
tolerances. According to Pres. C. W. 
Keuffel, “It wasn’t too hard.” Close 
tolerances are a part of the company’s 
daily life. Some of the lenses it makes 
are polished to accuracies measured 
mithonths of an inch. There was once a 
time when delicate parts of a transit 
had to be made between 2 and 4 in the 
moming, because at all other times 
heavy trucks rumbling through Hobo- 
ken upset the nervous machinery. 

The company’s jittery attention to 
accuracy is such that its advertisin 
manager, an affable Englishman nam 
P. Howard Barringer, was once repri- 
manded sternly by one of the old-line 
presidents for saying something was ex- 
cellent when it was only very good. 
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THE TREND 





Facing the Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Now that agreement has been reached in Detroit, the 
guaranteed annual wage has lost, at the very least, that 
fearsomeness it had because no one knew what form it 
would take or how expensive it would be. But the 
impact of this new phenomenon remains highly specula- 
tive 

The United Auto Workers did not get a guaranteed 
annual wage. Instead, it got a program that will provide 
workers with unemployment benefits in addition to 
those provided by the states. This falls far short of a 
full-fledged GAW. But whatever it is called and how- 
ever limited, it is a form of wage guarantee. 


In the Pattern 


As such, it is a further step in that evolutionary devel- 
opment—basic in America—that has provided greater 
security and stability within a dynamic enterprise econ- 
omy. It is in the pattern established when industry set 
up its own pension funds to supplement federal social 
security, As the Detroit plan spreads, it is bound to 
accelerate changes, economic and social, that are already 
under way, 

Over the past decade, the once sharp distinctions that 
set off the factory worker from the white collar worker 
have gradually faded, Differences in living standards 
have been erased. With employment high and wages 
rising, hourly workers have had what amount to assured 
incomes, Factory workers have, in fact, become part of 
the middle-class consumer market. 

Accordingly, they have assumed heavy financial obli- 
gations, just like that portion of the population that 
receives regular salaries. And when workers took on 
mortgages and consumer credit obligations, it was inevi- 
table that they should seek first to raise, and then to 
regularize their incomes. 


A Powerful Prop 


Although the insuring of workers’ incomes cannot by 
itself produce permanent prosperity, it should be another 
substantial stabilizing factor in our economy. If a gen- 
eral business decline occurs, it will serve as a powerful 
prop. It might not prove effective in countering a major 
depression, but the other so-called economic stabilizers 
are not guaranteed to work, either. 

The negotiators in Detroit were not thinking in de- 
pression*terms, The negotiations were possible only be- 
cause the industry has enjoyed a consistently high level 
of employment. And it was the vigorous competition 
between General Motors and Ford that led to agree 
ment without strikes. 

By any reckoning, the settlement is expensive. But it 
is not an incalculable price. Ford’s John Bugas flatly 
stated that “this plan has a definitely predictable cost.” 





He did not underestimate the problems it posed, but he 
expressed confidence that Ford, at least, will be able to 
live with it while maintaining prosperous growth. GM, 
too, feels the same way. 

Many businessmen take a different view. They feel 
that though the increase in stability is desirable, it will 
cripple the dynamism of industry (BW —Jun.11'55,p29). 
They claim that businessmen who are confronted with 
increased costs brought by the need to set up insurance 
funds may become standpat and conservative, fearful 
of enlarging their labor force, unwilling to expand. 

Some companies may adopt this approach, but experi- 
ence shows that the most successful companies have 
been able to accommodate themselves to higher costs. 
Higher wage costs, in particular, have generally led to 
regularizing production and more mechanization, This 
has not meant any over-all rise in unemployment. On the 
contrary, the demand for labor has increased along with 
the increase in productivity. 


Incentive to Expansion 


lé the past is any guide, then, the introduction of 
private insurance, with its increase in labor costs, should 
be an incentive to greater production and expansion. 
Certainly it is true in the case of Ford, which this week 
announced it was going ahead with plans to build a 
new engine plant in Lima, Ohio. This project is only 
the first of a series that will be carried out in Ford’s long 
term expansion program. 

The costs of insuring workers may prove a heavy bur- 
den, especially to inefficient companies. But this is 
inherent in our free competitive system, where inefh- 
ciency is synonymous with red ink. Increased costs have 
always been an acid test of management efficiency. Those 
firms that face failure because of their inefhiciency can- 
not place all the blame on the costs of such things as 
insurance funds. These will expose the weakness of an 
already weak firm and accelerate its decline, but they 
will not be the basic cause of failure. 


Test for Management 


Business will have to face up to the fact that what 
has been established in Detroit will become a pattern 
in the fabric of our economy. Whether it comes in the 
UAW form or through improving the unemployment 
compensation system, it will cost money. 

Nevertheless, increasing workers’ security is a challenge 
that industry must meet. Its great record for achieving 
rising productivity and output, is once more put to the 
test. Prosperity—and profits—depend on management's 
ability to maintain stability as it expands. This will re- 
quire all the dynamic qualities that American industry 
can command. 
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It’s 100 feet long, three stories high, 


|| | weighs 675 tons! It's the world’s largest tube 
reducing machine, built by E. W. Bliss Co., 
for the Tube Reducing Corp., Wallington, 
N. J. This giant takes rough, 18-inch O. D. 


cold steel tubing and reduces it to between 
7 


. . 17- and 9-inch tubing. Finished tolerances 
World’s Largest Tube Reducing Machine ee — 


are precise, 


Protected by the World’s Heart of the Bie Rocker fe the “enddie” 


Greatest Lubrication Knowledge top) which holds the huge dies that shape 
and stretch the tubing. This saddle, weigh- 
ing 152 tons, rocks back and forth on a six- 
foot track 30 times per minute—accelerates 
from zero to 600 feet per minute in just one- 


half second! 


The machine is completely hydraulic, Two 
huge Waterbury piston pumps (one cut open, 
below)—largest of their kind ever built 
power the pistons that activate the saddle 
pump 4,600 gallons of oil per minute at a 
pressure of 2,750 pounds per square inch! 
Five large auxiliary pumps and three fluid 
motors provide power for various other ma- 
chine operations. All are filled with Gargoyle 
hydraulic oil, A central grease system, using 
Gargoyle grease, protects bearings, ways, 
gears, screws and other vital parts, 


This entire installation, including 
$2,000,000 worth of die-making machinery, 
is protected by a Socony Mobil Program of 
Correct Lubrication, Why not give your plant 
this same unsurpassed protection? 


SOCONY MOBIL (xcc/ Habito 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliate MAGNOLIA PRTROLEUM 


coOsTs 


ra 


Pormer Socony-Vacuum Oi! Compar 





Keeping America on the GO...with TIMKEN | Tapered Roller Bearings 





wiles 





/% 
Noe Teme of “Roller Freight” cars to speed 
Western Maryland shipments 


VER notice that most freight cars 

have boxes with hinged lids on the 
ends of every axle’? They're what rail- 
road men call journal boxes, and they 
contain oil-soaked packing to lubricate 
the turning axles. Well, you won't find 
boxes like that on these Western Mary- 
land freight cars. The axles of these 
cars roll smoothly on Timken” tapered 
roller bearings instead of sliding on old- 
style friction bearings. 

That's the difference between ordi- 
nary freight cars and “‘Roller Freight’. 
Shipments that go “Roller Freight” 
ride just as smoothly and swiftly as a 
passenger in a’crack streamliner. 

We ran the original version of this 
advertisement last year when Western 
Maryland put the above 50 roller-bear- 
ing-equipped hopper cars in operation. 
Since then, they coal added 50 seventy- 
ton covered hoppers and]17 “piggy- 
back” flat cars on Timken tapered 
roller bearings—and an additional 100 


“Roller Freight” cars are now on order. 

“Roller Freight” cars speed deliveries 
for Western Maryland shippers by 
eliminating the number-one 
freight train delays, the hot box prob- 
lem. Unlike cars with friction bearings, 
“Roller Freight” cars provide delay- 
free dependability that gets shipments 
where they're going —on time. 

Much as “Roller Freight’’ means to 
shippers, it can mean still more to the 
railroads. When they put roller bearings 
on all freight cars, they'll save on lubri- 
cation, labor, inspection, and repairs. 
An estimated $190 million a year! 

Timken bearings are designed and 
precision manufactured to have true 
rolling motion. To insure their quality, 
we use our own nickel-rich Timken 
alloy steel. We're the only bearing man- 
ufacturer in the country that makes its 
own steel. The railroads, like all in- 
dustry, choose Timken bearings to keep 
America on the go. The Timken Roller 


cause of 


Ohio. 
Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ‘“Timrosco”’. 


Bearing Company, Canton 6 
Canadian plant: St 





This trainman is holding two Timken tapered roller 
end of a freight 
nate the hot box problem 
ing and maintenance costs to a4 minimum 


hearings as they are mounted on the 


s axle to elimi cut operat- 


Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 





